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ON THE THRESHOLD OF A REIGN, 


3y V. GRIBAYEDOFF, 


THE condition of uncertainty and suspense, 
not to say actual alarm, occasioned throughout 
Europe by the sickness and death of Alexander 
III. have long since been dispelled, and now that 
Nicholas II. has shown every disposition to main- 
tain the pacific policy inaugurated by his father, 
the civilized world draws a long breath of relief, 
and even the most confirmed pessimist feels will- 
ing to admit that some good may yet come out of 
Nazareth. 

The commencement of the new Czar’s reign has 
eertainly not been inauspicious. IListory does not 
recall a warmer popular ovation than that which 
greeted the youthful sovereign upon the day of 
his marriage, nor more enthusiastic demonstra- 
tions of loyalty than those he has constantly ex- 
perienced in public since his accession to the 
throne. Ilis youth, his grace, his bonhomie and 
his perfect nonchalance in promenading the 
streets of St. Petersburg without an escort have 
won for him all hearts and made him the idol of 
the common people. Add to this the presence of 





THE YOUNG CZAR ON A HUNTING EXCURSION. 


a wife whose charm of person and intellectual at- 
tainments place her above the average of her sex, 
and one is inclined to predict for Russia’s young 
ruler a future fraught with benefits to his beloved 
country. 

The problems which face the new Emperor at 
the threshold of his reign are many and varied, 
as may be judged by a retrospective glance at the 
changes wrought during Alexander III.’s oceu- 
pancy of the throne and the conditions arising 
therefrom. 

It is not my purpose to go too deeply into the 
details of the late Emperor’s political course, but 
in order to present the reader with some idea of 
the actual situation it will be necessary to indi- 
cate in a cursory manner the general drift of his 
internal policy. Of the international situation 
we will speak later on in this article. 

When Alexander III. mounted the throne after 
the tragic death of his father he gave it clearly to 
be understood that he had no intention of follow- 
ing the liberal line laid down by the former Czar. 
And history will record that he never 
wavered in this determination, although, 
in spite of all his reactionary tenden- 
cies, his reign has not been entirely 
unproductive of good. 

It must be remembered that the late 
Czar was a firm believer in the three 
cardinal principles of Slavophilism, 
viz., the Russian Orthodox Church, 
Russian nationalism, and the absolute 
authority of the occupant of the throne. 
The ideas of religion and nationality, it 
should here be said, are so intimately 
allied and closely interwoven in the 
Russian mind that they practically cor- 
stitute one single principle of them- 
selves. The strictly Orthodox, in fact, 
will not admit that a man can be a Rus- 
siun at all, in the true sense of the 
word, unless he has been brought up in 
the bosom of the Russian Greek Chureh. 
Among the moujiks the term Nyemetz, 
which literally means German, is applicd 
to all Protestants of whatever nation- 
ality ; Poliak, meaning Pole, to all Ro- 
man Catholics, and Bussurman (Tartar) 
to all Mussulmans. 

Now, the Russian Empire embraces 
within its confines millions of German, 
Polish and Mussulman subjects, who 
are all supposed to be, and actually 
are, loyal to the throne, but they are 
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THE YOUNG CZAREVITCH 


nevertheless considered to be no more Russian by 
many of their Orthodox compatriots than the 
Sioux Indian is considered by us to be an Amer- 
ican. The unfortunate truth is that the intoler- 
ance of the Orthodox clergy has prevented the as- 
similation of one-fifth of the population of the 
country, and its social and political absorption, by 
the majority. Alexander II. understood the ne- 
cessities of the situation, and his attitude toward 
Lutherans and Catholics was most conciliatory 
during his entire reign. His successor thought 
otherwise. Instead of removing or neutralizing 
the religious differences of his subjects, the Iat- 
ter, as he could not proselytize heretics by force, 
strove at least to compel them to adopt the lan- 
guage and educational methods of the dominant 
nationality. The hardships of this system were 
most felt in the Baltic provinces, where an intel- 
ligent German Protestant population has for cent- 
uries enjoyed a large measure of local authority ; 
but Poland, Lutheran settlements in the inte- 
rior, and the Caucasus, also came in for their share 
of Russification. Government attention was also 
directed to the Stundists, other dissenters from 


AND HIS ESCORT ON BOARD THE RUSSIAN WAR SHIP ‘‘ PAMIAT AZOVA.” 


the Orthodox Church, and they, it is painful to 
say, suffered a severe persecution, as violators of a 
fundamental law prohibiting the conversion to any 
strange faith of members of the Eastern Orthodox 
Chureh. 

The most important of the Czar’s repressive 
measures were those tlirected against the Jews, 
over which so much ink has been spilled. What- 
ever may be said both for and against the wisdom 
and humanity of the partial expulsion of the 
Jews from certain parts of Rugsia, no observer 
can deny that the Czar was backed up in this un- 
dertaking by the sympathy of the vast majority 
of his subjects. The ‘“ Jewish cancer” had al- 
ready eaten deeply into the vitals of the Russian 
people. An impartial and painstaking inquiry 
into the subject had revealed the monstrous in- 
iquities of the Jews and their concerted action 
against the unsuspecting Gentile population. 

It was shown that while the Hebrew popula- 
tion of Russia had produced only two great men 
to add to the nation’s roll of honor—Rubinstein, 
the musician, and Antokolsky, the sculptor—it 
had furnished to the police registers an endless 
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number of usurers, swindlers, abortionists, vend- 
ers of poisonous liquors, receivers of stolen goods, 
firebugs, counterfeiters and bribe givers of every 
description. Nine-tenths of the corruption preva- 
lent in Russian official sources was traced to 
Jewish influence and example. Ninety-nine- 
hundredths of the misery and penury to which 
the peasant population had been reduced was 
discovered to be the work of Jew usurers and 


views, subsequently found its way into the Brit- 
ish press under the caption of “Another Anti- 
Semitic Outrage.” 

The principal accusation against the Jews was: 
that of ‘‘solidarity.” It was shown that they 
were invariably banded together to work evil to 
the Gentile, and that no matter how heinous his. 
crime against the Gentile community the Jew 
malefactor could always reckon on aid and com- 





The Czarevitch (now Nicholas I1.). 


The Crown Prince of Greece. 


Grand Duke George of Russia. 


THE THREE PRINCES ON THEIR ORIENTAL TOUR, IN 1890-’91. 


vodka sellers combined. One case was instanced 
of a Hebrew peddler establishing himself as a 
grog-shop keeper in a small village near Tula in 
1881, and at the end of nine months owning every 
head of live stock and a third of the real estate 
in the place. This worthy, who was proved to 
have practiced the most outrageous deception on 
his unfortunate victims, was subsequently packed 
off to his home in Vilna, minus his ill-gotten 
gains ; and his story, embellished to suit his own 


fort from his coreligionists. Intellectually in 
ferior to the Slav, entirely devoid of the lofty 
ideals that have inspired a Gogol, a Turguenieff, 
a Tolstoi, the Jew nevertheless, by reason of his 
commercial cunning and unscrupulousness, had 
succeeded in gobbling up some of the fairest por- 
tions of the country. That he did not gobble up 
what remained was due alone to the late Czar’s 
timely action in issuing his famous decree expel- 
ling by administrative process all Jews who had 
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settled outside of the Jewish pale. Naturally the 
expulsion occasioned a good deal of suffering. 
Those gentle hearts who had been squeezing the 
last kopeck from the guileless moujik, after de- 
moralizing and besotting him with poisonous 
rum, were doubtless greatly pained at the pros- 





133 
officers ? Their wails were heard far and wide, 
thanks to the Jewish press of the European Con- 
tinent; thanks to Baron Reuter, Baron Hirsch, 
the Rothschilds and. the other innumerable He- 
brew agencies that control European opinion like 
a huge octopus. 


PRINCESS ALIX OF HESSE, THE YOUNG CZARINA, 


pect of returping to the Lithuanian ghettoes 
whence they had emerged penniless a few years 
before! And who can picture the anguish of the 
worthy philanthropists who had so successfully 
extorted five hundred per cent. interest on their 
loans to spendthrift noblemen and young army 


In connection with this Jewish question, I think 
it will be interesting to the American reader to 
learn that while the Anti-Semitic agitation was 
in progress in Russia the suggestion was made to 
the Czar by a courtier friendly to the Jewish in- 
terests that a commission be sent abroad to in- 
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cause of Judaism. In fact, par- 
ticular stress was laid on the benef- 
icent life work of such distin- 
guished Jewish citizens as Adolph 
Sutro, the Seligmans, the Laden- 
burgs, the Belmonts, Felix Adler, 
Rabbis Gottheil, Wise and Kohler, 
and many others, for whom their 
Gentile fellow citizens entertain 
naught but respect. Attention was 
also called to the many excellent 
Hebrew charitable and scholastic 
institutions in this country. On 
the other hand, the American re- 
ports did not relieve the Jews of 
the old charge of “solidarity.” 
It was shown that in New York 

city, for instance, 

the number of Jews 

annually arrested 

for arson, receiving 

stolen goods, theft, 
s abortion and other 

crimes was cxtra- 



























vestigate the status of the race in 
the various countries where it en- 
joys full political privileges, and 
that the United States was singled 
out as one of the countries par- 
ticularly suited for such investiga- 
tion. The suggestion was adopt- 
ed, and several reports have been 
sent to Russia from here at vari- 
ous intervals by the secret agents 
appointed for the purpose. If 
any hopes were ever entertained 
that these reports might tend to 
alter the Czar’s decision they were 
doomed to disappointment. If 
anything, the facts gathered here 
only tended to furnish fresh argu- 
ment to the Anti-Semitic influ- 





ordinarily dispropor- 
tionate to the number 
convicted, or at least 
sent to state’s prison, 
and the reason adduced 
was that, “thanks to 
the help of liis corelig- 


cal escapes punishment, 
providing his crime has 
been committed against 
a Gentile.” 

I here translate an- 


ences at the Russian court. other passage: ‘‘ The 
The American reports were, OFFICERS AND MIntetREs OF THE methods of escape are- 
however, not wholly averse to the NEW REIGN. various. Sometimes: 





ionists, the Jewish ras--. 
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they assume the form of bribery, and the case gets bondsman owns nothing, or has deeded his prop- 
no further than the police courts ; sometimes so- erty to his wife. Fraudulent bankruptcies, in 
called ‘straw bail’ is furnished by a coreligion- which Christian firms are the sufferers, are very 
ist, and when the culprit ‘jumps’ the bail frequent in Jewish commercial circles, and the 
| (escapes) the public prosecutor finds that the law scarcely ever touches the delinquents, who 
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THE OATH OF ALLEGIANCE TO THE NEW CZAR. 
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TROPHY OF OBJECTS COLLECTED BY THE PRESENT 
CZAR IN HIS TRIP AROUND THE WORLD. 


are invariably backed up by their coreligionists. 
The American press is fully conversant with 
these facts, but remains silent, fearing to offend 
the Hebrews who are large advertisers.” 

The writer of one of the latest reports quotes a 
large number of cases in support of his accusa- 
tions. Among others, the acquittal, through al- 
leged bribery, of the Jewish actor Curtis, placed 
on trial in San Francisco for murder ; the practi- 
cal acquittal in New York city, through the in- 
strumentality of a Jewish juror, of ex- Wardman 
Levy, charged with bribery ; the miscarriage of 
justice in the case of the Jewish assailant of Dep- 
uty Marshal Goode, eté. 

To return to our sheep—having disposed of the 
wolves—we come to Alexander III.’s modifica- 
tions in the governmental system. These were, 


as is well known, thoroughly reactionary. Not 
only did he cancel the ukase issued by his father 
calling together a consultative assembly of no- 
bles, but he greatly limited the powers of the 
Zemstvo, a communal representative body some- 
what resembling the various administrative local 
boards in this country—supervisors, freeholders, 
and whatever else they are called. The super- 
vision of these local affairs was henceforth left to 
the landed proprietors, appointed by the govern- 
ment, and the peasants themselves were thus 
divested of their last vestige of autonomy. All 
this was truly discouraging to liberal-minded, 
patriotic Russians; and yet even they could not 
refuse the Czar praise for the rugged honesty of 
his character or the purity of his motives. He 
was a firm believer, I repeat, not alone in his di- 
vine right to occupy the throne, but in his duty 
to live up to the principles he had Jaid down at the 
start ; and while his internal policy has stemmed 
the current of progressive thought called forth 
by his father’s liberal reforms, he at least did not 
leave his country in a materially worse situation 
than when he ascended the throne. Despite the 
famine and the cholera outbreaks of the last five 
years, Russia is to-day more prosperous than she 
has ever been before. Her finances, under the 
able management of Messrs. Bunge, Vishnigrad- 
ski & Witte, are in a comparatively healthy con- 





A HIGH FUNCTIONARY TAKING THE OATH 
OF ALLEGIANCE, 
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THE IMPERIAL STEAM YACHT ‘“‘ POLAR STAR,” IN THE PORT OF YALTA (CRIMEA). 


dition, and her railroads extend over the most 
populated sections of European Russia, while the 
Trans-Siberian line is rapidly approaching com- 
pletion. Her army also is on a splendid war foot- 
ing, and her navy the third in the world, both as 
to tonnage and excellence of armament. To be 
brief, the present Czar has received a legacy of 
which he may well be proud. What will he do 
with it ? 

I think it safe enough t» predict that the spirit 
of optimism natural to youth will cause him in 
the near future to relax some of the more strin- 
gent measures introduced during his father’s reign. 
There are already portentous rumors of an im- 
pending change in the agrarian laws, which will 
relieve the peasants of a portion of their heavy 
burdens. Not even the most sanguine look for- 
ward as yet to the convocation of a representa- 
tive assembly of nobles, landowners and clergy, 
but there is every indication that the Zemstvos will 
eventually be reinvested with some of the privi- 
leges they lost through Alexander III.’s action. 
From authoritative sources I have also learned 
that the attention of the present Czar has been 
called to the glaring defects and abuses of the 
Russian police system. A story is current that 
the present Empress herself was appealed to sev- 


eral days after her marriage, through the me- 
dium of her own English governess, to intercede 
on behalf of an unfortunate student from the 
Baltic provinces who had been summarily exiled 
to Archangel for refusing to uncover himself as 
the imperial wedding cortége passed. His plea 
of suffering from a cold in the head availed him 
nothing, but the Empress’s intercession did. It 
is also likely to result in a complete reform in 
the police methods throughout the country. 
Next to the police of New York, those of St. 
Petersburg, and in fact of all Russia, are the 
most corrupt in the world, and in addition to 
this they are invested with powers which allow 
them to exercise a most atrocious tyranny over a 
large proportion of the population. 

No citizen in Russia is entirely safe from the 
espionage of the dreaded Third Section, and once 
accused, however unjustly, the victim finds little 
redress in the courts, for, even if he is acquitted, 
the police still have the right, as in the case above 
quoted, to banish him by administrative proc- 
ess, On the other hand, the levying of blackmail 
on gambling dens and brothels is a recognized 
source of income to every chief of police. The 
Gradonatchalnik (police master) of St. Peters- 
‘biirg usually leaves office a millionaire, when he 
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leaves it alive, not having been disposed of by 
Nihilists or quack doctors. The reorganization of 
the Russian police, if it really occurs, will, in my 
opinion, result in greater immediate good to the 
country than even a move in the direction of rep- 
resentative government. 

Another excellent sign of the times, let us 
hope an evidence of the fact that religious intol- 
erance has seen its day in the Czar’s empire, is 
the announcement that the Lutheran pastors 
imprisoned for violations of the code relating to 
the proselytization of members of the Orthodox 
faith have received a full pardon. The treat- 
ment of these men and of the Stundists cannot be 
characterized in any other way than as religious 
persecution, even though the proceedings against 
them were in keeping with the law; and for that 
reason they deserve the sympathy we necessarily 
refuse to the Jews, who, despite the assertions of 
the Russophobes, owed their expulsion to their 
dishonest practices, that and nothing else. ‘There 
is no denying that the Germans of the Baltic 
provinces have shown a certain arrogance in the 
past in their relations with the Orthodox Rus- 
sians. They were the favored pets of all the 
Czars until Alexander III. came to the throne, 
and they made no concealment of their feeling of 
superiority over the Russian population, It is 








only natural, therefore, that the latter, once hav- 
ing gained the whip hand, shoul] seek to retali- 
ate for past slig 
Russification already alluded to. It is the hope 
of every sincere patriot that the differences which 
have somewhat estranged the German subjects of 
the Czar from their fellow countrymen of Ortho- 
dox faith will now be removed under a mild and 
liberal policy ; f 


s by the drastic measures of 


after all, Russia should never 
forget that some of her greatest sons first saw the 
light of day on that rocky coast of the Baltic Sea. 

And now I come to the international aspect of 
the great change wrought by the hand of Death 
in the occupancy of Russia’s throne. The ques- 
tion all have been asking since the accession of 
Nicholas II. is: Will Russia pursue her destiny 
as outlined in more or less apocryphical 
testament of Veter the Great, or will she cease 
her march toward the southern seas and renounce 
all the aspirations of her past ? 

In spite of the general tone of the Anglo-Rus- 
sian press and the recent interchange of courtesies 
between the courts of St. James and St. Peters- 
burg, I cannot permit myself to believe that the 
Anglo-Russian enfenée is anything but a tempo- 
rary situation brought about by the family ties 
that unite the crowned heads of both nations. 
Even if the young Czar were desirous of curbing 

















THE PALACE OF LIVADIA, AT YALTA, WHERE THE LATE CZAR DIED. 
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the ambition of his subjects to secure a southern 
outlet for the country’s growing commerce it is 
doubtful whether he could successfully withstand 
opposition to his wishes. After all, the Czar, ab- 
solute monarch though he be, must sometimes 
bow to the will of the people, or at least be swayed 
by it. 

Alexander IJ. was a man of peaceable’ disposi- 
tion and thoroughly averse to war, yet he found 


considered, few, if any, of whom are animated 
by aught than feclings of distrust toward the 
British leopard. 

More substantial guarantees would be required 
to dissipate this feeling than the mere protesta- 
tions of friendship on the part of the British 
royal family. The intrinsic selfishness of Eng- 
land’s policy from time immemorial is a byword 
in Russia. To this day the tradition remains in 





THE CZARINA MARIE FEODOROVNA, WIDOW OF THE LATE CZAR. 


it impossible to withstand the popular demand 
for an invasion of Turkey in 1877. Consequently 
these who are at present arguing that Russia will 
hencefarth be guided in her course by a regard 
for Great Britain’s interests, solely because the 
Prince of Wales has been warmly received by his 
bereaved sister-in-law and nephew, will ere long 
‘discover that behind the Czar there is a nation of 
one hundred and twenty millions of people to be 


certain regiments which participated in the dis- 
astrous Anglo-Russian invasion of Holland in 
1799 that the Czar’s soldiers were cruelly sacri- 
ficed during that period by their more cautious 
allies. The charge is made that at the battle of 
Berghen, on the Peninsula of the Helder, the 
Duke of York willfully neglected to support the 
attack of the Russians on the French position, 
thereby encompassing their defeat with terrible 
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loss, and eventually his 
own. It has been as- 
serted that the duke was 
piqued by the Russian 
general’s unwillingness 
to accede to the English 
plan of operations, and 
remarked, when re- 
quested to advance in 
the wake of his allies, 
that he would ‘first 
give these barbarians a 
lesson in civilized man- 
ners.” Less than a 
month after this episode 
the English general signed an ignominious capit- 
ulation, and withdrew from Holland with the rem- 
nant of his defeated army. 

Ilowever, this incident is but a detail. Russia 
has had much more glaring evidence of English 
duplicity, bad faith and hostility since that 
period. The horrors of the Crimean War are still 
fresh in the mind of the Russian nation, but even 
these would be forgotten and forgiven were it not 
for Lord Beaconsfield’s action in practically 
wresting from Russia’s grasp the hard-earned 
fruits of her terrible struggle with Turkey in 
1877. This blow wounded the country’s pride as 
much as it affected her material interests, and it 
has rankled deeply ever since in the breast of 
every true Russian. Not satisfied with that suc- 
cess, England has since steadily opposed Russia’s 
every move for elbow room in both Europe and 
Asia—anid by elbow room I mean particularly the 





RUSSIAN PEASANT EATING 
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effort to secure an outlet for her merchandise by 
the acquisition of a southern seaboard. 

In what way, may I ask, is Russia to be bene- 
fited now by an alliance with an enemy of so 
many years’ standing ? Let us admit that through 
England’s influence the Dardanelles may be 
opened to Russia’s men-of-war, such being the 
recent assumption of a portion of the British 
press. What advantage could possibly accrue to 
Russia from such an arrangement at the outbreak 
of a general European war, with the Turk, who 
holds the straits, ranged on the side of Russia’s 
foes? It would mean an immediate interruption 
of communications between the Czar’s fleets cruis- 
ing in the Mediterranean and the Russian Black 
Sea squadron. In other words, the sop Eng'and 
would be offering her rival could amount to very 
little indeed unless Russia fulfilled her destiny 
by grasping and holding the Dardanelles herself, 
a project toward which John Bull must necessa- 
rily ever be hostile. 

We have also been told recently that the sup- 
posed Anglo-Russian entente relates to a final de- 
marcation of the frontiers of the respective pos- 
sessions of both countries in Asia. Here again I 
find it difficult to believe that Russia will agree to 
renounce all her pretensions on territories claimed 
to be within the sphere of British influence, or to 
play into the hands of England in the matter cf 
the settlement of the Chinese imbroglio. Russia 
has everything to gain by an aggressive Asiatic pol- 
icy, and nothing to lose. England, on the other 
hand, possesses India, the priceless pearl of tlic 
continent, and feels it already slipping through 
her fingers. The enmity she has fostered be- 
tween her Mohammedan and Brahmin popula- 
tion is proving a two-edged sword which will 
soon be turned against her own breast. Observ- 
ers of recent events in India have noted the 
growing unrest of its seething populations, and 
have heard the mutterings of a coming storm. 
IIundreds of Russian spies, secret agents, and 
even agents provocateurs, have been at work 
throughout the length and breadth of the land, 
for many years back, silently preaching the gos- 
pel of hatred toward the British conqueror, sow- 
ing the seeds of discontent with the present con- 
dition of things, and all the while gathering and 
forwarding every available scrap of news and in- 
formation to the home government in St. Peters- ' 
burg. The Mussulman population of India are 
constantly under the surveillance of men of their 
own creed, subjects of the Czar—Tartars from 
the Volga or Turcomans from Central Asia. Like 
Alikhanoff, the Russo-Turcoman, who instigated 
the Penjdeh trouble, these men firmly believe in 
the union of the Cross and Crescent under the 
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CHARACTERISTICS 


banner of the White Czar, and their zeal in Rus- 
sia’s cause has not been found wanting. Russia 
has also recruited some of her secret agents 
among the high-caste Brahmins, who perform 
similar offices for her in the midst of the Brah- 
min portion of the population, which latter is 
even more hostile to the English than are the 
Mussulmans. I have heard the statement made by 
Russians, and I do not doubt its accuracy, that, in 
addition to what she earned by her theosophic 
hocus-pocus while in India, Mme. Blavatsky de- 
rived a steady income from the Russian Foreign 
Office for information furnished by her regarding 
the political situation. 

I do not set myself up as a defender of this sys- 
tem of international espionage on Russia’s part, 
but @ la guerre comme a la guerre ; and, more- 
over, it should not be forgotten that she is only 
following the example of England herself, which 
country has for centuries supported small armies 
of spies among her powerful neighbors. At this 
very day Russia is teeming with them. They are 
to be found in every walk of life, and are engaged 
ostensibly in every kind of pursuit. Under the 
guise of merchants, teachers of the English lan- 
guage, coachmen and what not, they find an 
easy access into every class of St. Petersburg and 
Moscow society, not excepting court circles. Al- 
most every family related to the throne has its 
English tutors, butlers, and household servants of 
both sexes, and what they do not hear and know 
is simply not worth knowing. 

This game of tit for tat, this mutual suspicion 
and distrust between the two great powers, has 
been going on ever since the Crimean War, and 
we are suddenly asked to believe that everything is 
to be changed, and that the differences of half a 
century, the clash of vital interests, are to be 
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RUSSIAN PEASANT WOMAN AND CHILD. 


eliminated by one stroke of the pen. Such a re- 
sult seems incredible to me. An alliance with 
England can mean nothing to Russia, either as 
regards European or Asiatic affairs. A mainte- 
nance of the alliance with France, on the con- 
trary, implies an eventual reconstruction of the 
map of Asia, with the Czar’s empire extending to 
the Indian Ocean and France’s colonial posses- 
sions embracing Siam and the southern portion 
of the Chinese Empire. It is this dream, me- 
thinks, that spurred on the late Czar to devote so 
much time, attention and money to the develop- 
ment of Russia’s sea power. ‘These mighty iron- 
clads, with their marvelous mechanism and terrible 
death-dealing powers, were never intended to lie 
idly in the harbors of Cronstadt, Libau, Sebasto- 
pol or Vladivostock. It is to them, as well as to 
her mighty army, that the Russian nation looks 
hopefully for the extension of the Czar’s borders 
to the long-yearned-for southern seas. Until 
this event is accomplished Russia and England 
will never really shake hands ! 





CHARACTERISTICS 


THE young Czar Nicholas Alexandrovitch has 
been called upon to assume the reins of govern- 
ment at a comparatively early age, since he was 
born at St. Petersburg about twenty-six years ago, 
or, to be exact, on May 6th (18th), 1868. China 
is the only other great country governed by a 
younger ruler, the Chinese Emperor being but 
twenty-three. 

Of the Czar’s boyhood and education there is 
little to be said. His tutor, General Danilovitch, 
was a highly accomplished man, although pe- 
dantic and not fond of science. Nevertheless the 
young Czar knows something of science, while 
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his knowledge of modern languages and history 
is extensive. The Czar is thoroughly well ac- 
quainted with the literature of France and Eng- 
land. Of French authors his favorites have been 
Victor Hugo and Lamartine, although while still 
young he preferred Jules Verne to any other. Of 
Zola’s work he must have read a good deal, for 
the Duke of Sparta used to smuggle that author’s 
books into his imperial cousin’s room. He was 
once caught in the act by the late Czar, who 
vented his wrath on the poor Duke of Sparta in 
right down earnest fashion. Among the English 
authors appreciated by the Czar are Scott, Dick- 
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ens and Stevenson, while his knowledge of 
Shakespeare is extensive. He prefers French 
dramatic authors to English, and he has hitherto 
never missed an opportunity of seeing the French 
plays at St. Petersburg. Asa language he pre- 
fers English to French. ‘This may be because 
during the late Emperor’s life English was the 
home language at the palace. Of classics he was 
taught nothing beyond the rudiments, but in 
civil law and finance he had a thorough ground- 
ing. In 1886 he entered an infantry regiment of 
the Guard and served in various capacities, prov- 
ing himself a useful and popular officer. In fact, 
it may be said of Nicholas IT. that he is an amia- 
ble and scholarly man of a decidedly peaceful 
disposition, and imbued with a spirit much more 
liberal than his father’s. Nicholas II. resembles 
his late father in one respect—he is reticent and 
reserved and thinks over his plans himself, giv- 
ing his subsequent orders with clearness and pre- 
cision. He is evidently guarding against any- 
thing which may give an impression that he is 
being influenced by anyone. The first sign the 
new Czar gave of his independence was when M. 
Pobiedonostzeff submitted for signature the man- 
ifesto. This document had been drawn up by 
the minister, who expected the young Czar to 
sign it at once. But in this he was disappointed. 
The Czar read it through, and then had it tele- 
graphed to the President of the Council of Min- 
isters and to the President of the Law Depart- 
ment. On receiving their replies and their sug- 
gestions the Czar went through them carefully 
and altered the manifesto, rewriting it toa great 
extent, so that but little of M. Pobiedonostzeff’s 
original composition remained. 

Among other characteristics to be noted are 
the Czar’s affability and extreme fondness for 
music and dancing. In fact, his lively disposi- 
tion is in marked contrast to the somewhat 
gloomy reserve which in recent years character- 
ized the late Emperor. Nicholas II. is very like 
his mother in physique, and has not inherited 
the giant frame of his father. He is about five 
feet eight inches in height, is broad-shouldered 
and well knit, while in face he resembles the 
Duke of York. His father personally interested 
himself in his education, endeavoring to train him 
politically for his future responsibilities. It has 
been stated that Nicholas II. has been kept aloof 
from state affairs, and that he has hitherto had 
little experience in such matters. This, however, 
is not the case. For several years he has been a 
member of the State Council, whose deliberations 
he has regularly attended. During the famine in 
1891-92 he was President of the Famine Relief 
Commission, a post which was no sinecure. He 
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was also President of the Imperial Commission 
for the Construction of the Siberian Railway. 

In 1890-"91 Nicholas Alexandrovitch went round 
the world, visiting India, where he spent several 
weeks. At Calcutta he was entertained right 
royally, and created a good impression in the 
minds of the Viceroy’s entourage. ILis compan- 
ion was Prince George of Greece, a young man 
of great stature and enormous strength, who 
could beat even the late Czar in some of the 
trials of strength of which the latter was so fond. 
Prince George’s strength stood him in good stead 
in Japan, when the Czarevitch was attacked by 
an infuriated Japanese policeman. ‘The incident 
took place at Otsu, near Kioto, and was described 
by Prince George in a letter to his father, the 
King of the Hellenes. ‘‘ We passed through a 
narrow street,” wrote the prince, ‘‘ decorated with 
flags and filled with crowds of people on both 
sides of the thoroughfare. I was looking toward 
the left when I suddenly heard something like a 
shriek in front of me, and saw a policeman hit- 
ting Nicky (the Czarevitch) a blow on the head 
with his sword, which he held with both hands. 
Nicky jumped out of the cart, and the man ran 
after him, Nicky with the blood streaming down 
his face. When I saw this I, too, jumped out, 
with my stick in my hand, and’ ran after the 
man, who was about fifteen paces in front of me. 
Nicky ran into a shop, but came out again im- 
mediately, which enabled the man to overtake 
him ; but I thank God that I was there the same 
moment, and while the policeman still held the 
sword high in the air I gave him a blow straight 
on the head—a blow so hard that he had probably 
never experienced a similar one before. He now 
turned against me, but fainted and fell to the 
ground. Then two of our jinriksha pullers ap- 
peared on the scene; one got hold of his legs, 
while the other took the sword and gave him a 
wound in the back of the head. It was God who 
placed me there at that moment and who gave 
me the strength to deal that blow; for had I 
been a little later the policeman had, perhaps, 
cut off Nicky’s head, and had the blow missed 
the assailant’s head he would have cut off mine.” 

Journeying on to Vladivostock, the Czarevitch 
turned the first sod of the Trans-Siberian Rail- 
way. He then proceeded by road to cross Siberia 
to St. Petersburg, a journey of some five thousand 
miles, which did more to make him acquainted 
with the empire which he was to govern than 
years of study would have done. Last year Nich- 
olas visited England, and was present at the wed- 
ding of the Duke and Dnehess of York. «He 
made a long stay, visiting the Qugem, who learned 
to regard him with special favor, * 
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“DELYT 


By Nora K. MARBLE. 


A Gap of miles, of centuries, of solar systems, 
seemed to the girl to separate her from the peo- 
ple of Carson Hill. Rough, uncouth miners— 
what possibilities of future happiness awaited her 
here ? 

The morning mist, as she gazed from her open 
window, traveled up the valley and at length 
reached the mountain tops; the breeze made its 
own music as it stirred the pine groves ; the birds 
sang, and glad as the streams in their flowing 
were the feathered creatures in their flight; all 
things seemed moving on—all—all but herself. 

The girl clinched her small red hand and shook 
it at the camp below. 

**T hate ye !” she exclaimed, fiercely. 
ye with all my soul !” 

She was handsome, with a full, ripe beauty, 
alluring to the generality of men, and though 
she spoke with the accent of the mountains, it 
was greatly modified. Her voice possessed a soft- 
ness unusual in that region, and a certain refine- 
ment of manner marked her as superior 
to her class. 

‘Good mornin’, Miss Dely.” 

The face which smiled up at her from 
without the window was not a hand- 
some one, but every line bespoke .an 
honest nature, confiding and true. The 
words were simple enough, but the tone 
in which they were spoken nettled the 
girl. 

‘“<Good mornin’,” she answered, la- 
conically, and feigned to be busy with 
something in her lap. 

He stood for a moment irresolute, de- 
vouring her beautiful face with his eyes. 

*“‘T heerd,” he at length said, awk- 
wardly, flushing to his brows, ‘‘ that ye 
—ye were goin’ up to Virginny City fer 
a spell, Miss Dely. Be it true ?” 

‘‘ Yes,” frigidly, “it is true; only,” 
with a tightening of the lips, ‘I’m 
goin’ up there fer good.” 

The color died ont of his face as he 
repeated : 

“Fer good! Oh, Miss Dely, don’t 
say that !” 

She laughed scornfully as her gaze 
traveled past him to the mountains be- 
yond. 

**Oh, I'll have to come back on a visit 
now and then, Flint Culver,” she re- 
torted, ‘‘ unless an 
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Ife knew what was passing in her thoughts. 
Virginia City, with its population of thousands ! 
C Street, where people from all countries daily 
mingled and surged! Show windows glittering 
with attractive wares, marbled and mirrored 
lunch counters, luxurious clubhouses, and a gen- 
eral air of wealth and display. 

‘Ah af 

She drew a long breath of ecstatic delight at 
the visions which her fancy saw. Satins and 
laces, diamonds and pearls! How well they 
would becoine her! Women less beautiful than 
she rolled through the streets there in their car- 
riages ; women, less fitted to enjoy, married men 
with golden halos there every day. 

**A bonanza king 

She laughed softly. ‘‘ Why not ?” her eyes said. 
“Why not ?” 

“*Dely !” 

How the great strong fellow longed to put 
forth his rough hand and touch the small one 





** LIKE A GREAT WATCHDOG HE HAD PACED 
BEFORE HER WINDOW.” 
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upon the window sill. But he dared not---no, he 
dared not. .For him, as well as a score of other 
rough miners, she had never expressed aught but 
scorn. Ile would have gone to the rack for one 
pressure of her moist red lips, but—but she was 
a star away above him in the heavens, and 
he Something suspiciously like a groan 
escaped his lips as, with his hat drawn low over 
his eyes, he turned without another word and 
walked on. 

So, in a few days, to Virginia City Delia Boyd 
went; and, behind one of those glittering show 
cases, she caught tantalizing glimpses of that gay 
world which she thought herself so well fitted to 
adorn. 

Stray wafts of those pleasures she had longed 
for came to her at intervals, and from time to time 
rumors reached Carson Iill of her appearance in 
the so-called social whirl. 

The hopelessness of his love and the fear of 
her scorn alone kept Flint Culver from journey- 
ing to Virginia City. Visions of nabobs vying for 
her hand haunted his uneasy pillow; of that 
beantiful face wreathed in smiles; of her eyes 
casting lovelit glances. 

‘‘She’ll marry one of them fine gents afore 
long,” he reflected, ‘‘and I ” The honest 
fellow generally broke down here, and groaned in 
agony of spirit. 

* * * * * * 








“Dely !” 

He couldn’t contemplate his wife without a 
look of incredulous delight upon his countenance. 
It was like a dream to sit and watch her by the 
lamplight fashioning those dainty little garments. 
Dely, his wife, pale and listless to be sure, with 
dark shadows beneath her lovely eyes, but his to 
have and to hold till death should them part. 

He never could think of those words without a 
tightening of the throat and the thought of how 
near he had come to losing her ; of how pale and 
wasted she looked when, two years after her de- 
parture, she returned home, never to go back to 
the city again. 

Like a great watchdog he had paced before 
her window during that month of illness, and 
when at length from the open casement she 
smiled upon him he felt his cup of happiness to 
be full. 

‘* How ever I spunked up'the courage to ax ye, 
Dely, beats me,” he was ever saying, watching 
her with adoring eyes. ‘‘ Lord! the very thought 
of it allers takes my breath away.” 

She stirred uneasily to-night at these words, 
but met his glance with a smile. 

“‘T never hed no notion afore you went up to 
the city, Dely, that ye’d ever have me, but when 
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I seed you come back lookin’ so peeked and miz- 
zerble, and a patient sort of a look in them 
lovely eyes, why Nie laughed softly, and 
shyly toyed with the little garment she held in 
her hand. 

*‘Don’t,” his wife exclaimed—“ don’t, Flint, be 
always a-harpin’ on that! I was sick and tired of 
the city, and so xg 

“You jes’ said ‘ Yes’ when I axed ye; end I 
hope, Dely—lI hope ye ain’t hed no call fer to be 
sorry that ye did.” 

She lifted her dark eyes to his, and slowly an- 
swered : 

** No, Flint, I hev hed no call to be sorry.” 

«« And yer happy,” wistfully, ‘‘ ben’t ye, Dely ?” 

‘*T[appier then I hed thought of bein’,” more 
slowly than before. 

A man less fond than her husband would have 
noticed she replied more to a question of her 
heart than to his; but Flint Culver was satisfied, 
and settled back contentedly in his chair. 

‘When ye war down to Virginny City,” he be- 
gan, after a long silence, ‘‘I was afeerd, Dely—I 
was afeerd Ile broke off abruptly, startled 
by the change in her countenance. ‘ What is it ?” 
anxiously. ‘‘A pain, Dely ?” 

“Yes,” with white lips, shading her face with 
her hand, ‘‘an awful pain. But go on, Flint, and 
tell me—tell me what you was afeerd ov.” 

‘*No,” reflectively ; ‘‘ what’s the use? I was 
powerful sot on ye, as ye allers knowed, and 
when I heerd as how ye war enjoyin’ yerself down 
thar, and havin’ lots of beaux, and all, it ’most 
sot me wild. But ye didn’t marry none ov them 
city chaps, ye didn’t, but jes’ plain Flint Cul- 
ver, what ’ud go to the stake fer ye to-morrow. 
Lord !” leaning back and lovingly contemplating 
her bowed head, ‘‘ however I spunked up cour- 
age to ax ye I don’t know. It beats all creation. 
—it jes’ does.” 

She leaned toward him, pressing her cheek 
softly against his. 

‘*You’re a good man, Flint,” she said—‘‘a 
good man, and from to-night I intend to be a 
better wife to ye than I have been. I’m—I’m 
gettin’ over them spells what worried ye, end x 
She paused abruptly, and turned her face away 
to hide her tears. 

The next morning she went about her house- 
hold duties with a song upon her lips; so rare a 
thing astonished and pleased her husband, and 
more than once, after leaving the cabin, did he 
turn and listen to those cheerful strains. 

‘* Happier then she hed thought of bein’.” 

He recalled her words of the night before with 
a feeling of thankfulness. She had been so cold, 
so reticent, so full of moods and fancies, that lie 
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had often wondered if all women were so after 
marriage. 

‘‘They’s cur’us critters,” was his usual com- 
ment when his wife had one of her ‘‘ spells,” 
“‘cur’us critters, I vow!” And though at such 
time she was restless and unhappy, he never com- 
plained. 

The morning was far advanced when, still hum- 
ming a lively air, she seated herself beside the 
sewing basket, viewing its heap of snowy linen 
with womanly pride. 

‘** Please, madam 

The sun was high, and the shadow of the 
speaker reached to where the woman sat. She 
shivered slightly, but neither turned her head nor 
made any response, 

Doffing his hat, the man stepped across the 
threshold. 

With a cry of despair she sprang to her feet. 

“‘Ned Woodruff, what brings you here ?” 

For a moment he stared at her in amazement, 
then broke into a coarse laugh. 

“* Delia Boyd, by all that’s good !” he exclaimed. 
*¢ What luck *” 

A dull red crept to the womun’s cheek as he 
resumed his hat again. 

“You can’t stop here, not fer a minute !” she 
exclaimed, hoarsely, as he was about to take a 
chair. ‘Do ye hear, Ned Woodruff ?—not fer a 
minute !” 

“J had no idea,” he returned, gazing at her 
admiringly, ‘‘of bagging such game when I ran 
up here for a little shooting. You’ve grown hand- 
some, my girl—almost as handsome as when I first 
knew you.” 

She struck her hands despairingly together as 
a cheery whistle broke upon her ear. 

“‘He’s coming !” all the color dying out of her 
face. ‘‘ My God, he’s coming !” 

“‘Who’s coming ?” the man asked, with an evil 
smile. ‘‘ Your—your is 

“Husband,” tenderly. ‘ Flint Culver, my hus- 
band.” 

A low whistle broke from his lips. 

«And so you are married, Delia! Well, well !” 

She grasped him by the sleeve, a slumbering 
fire in her eyes. 

“Ye must get out of here, Ned Woodruff,” 
menacingly, ‘‘ before he comes—do ye hear ?” 

He laughed insolently. 

‘“‘No; I prefer to stay and be introduced to 
your husband. I’m an old friend of yours, you 
know, from Virginia City, and ; 

The whistle sounded nearer and nearer. 

She fell on her knees. 

‘* For God’s sake,” entreatingly, ‘‘ go, and I'll 
meet ye—anywhere—anywhere but here !” 


3” 











He reflected a moment, his bold eyes studying 
her attentively. 

“Well, that’s only friendly,” moving as he 
spoke toward a rear door. ‘I’m anxious, now 
that I have seen you once more, Delia, to talk 
over old times. Meet me, then, to-morrow morn- 
ing, by the great pine overlooking Dead Man’s 
Gorge. Prompt ten, my beauty, or ” A mean- 
ing smile in the direction of the whistler, and he 
was gone. 

Flint Culver watched his wife, as she silently 
prepared the noonday meal, with a puzzled air. 
Her eyes gleamed strangely, and a red spot on 
either cheek betokened undue emotion. 

‘Another ‘spell,’” thought the poor fellow, 
** Lord, and I hed hoped she war clean over’em ! 
Women is cur’us critters ; there’s no countin’ fer 
‘em nohow. This mornin’ a-singin’ like a bird, and 
now ” He paused in his reflections to look out 
of the window. 

‘‘That’s the second time,” he muttered aloud, 
viewing Ned Woodruff’s departing figure, ‘ that 
I’ve seed that city chap this mornin’. Gunnin’ 
in the neighborhood, in course.” But as Delia 
made no reply, nor stepped to the window to 
view the stranger, he relapsed into silence. 

With a pang at his heart he noted the absence 
of the sewing basket that evening. 

** Ain’t ye well, Dely ?” he inquired, anxiously, 
as she sat apart, moodily gazing out into the 
night. 

**No, Flint,” with something like a sob in her 
voice, ‘‘I don’t feel well, and—and I’ve been 
thinkin’ I’d like to run over to mother’s fer a 
spell. You won’t mind ?’she pleaded, rising and 
leaning over his chair—‘*‘ you won’t, just for a 
day or two, Flint ?” 

The adoring fellow laughed softly. 

«Why, no—not fer a day or two, Dely. Think 
of the many days I done without ye afore we were 
spliced. Lord! however I spunked up courage 
to ax ye I can’t tell.” And he drew her head 
down and kissed her tenderly. 

The dial of the clock marked “ten” the next 
morning ere Delia Culver was ready to leave the 
house. She cast no glance behind her when once 
she had closed the door, but with unfaltering 
step and a resolute look upon her pale face took 
the path which led up the mountain. 

Twenty-four hours! They seemed years to 
Flint Culver in his lonely cabin, but with a happy 
consciousness that the visit home had some con- 
nection with those little garments in the basket, 
he bided her return. 

How handsome she looked! WHer husband 
stared at her in adoring wonder as she crossed 
the threshold of the cabin once more. A light 
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he had never seen before glowed in her dark 
eyes; a feverish flush dyed her usually pale 
cheeks, and the look with which she greeted him 
set all his pulses into motion. 

“Yer visit has done ye a power of good,” he 
said that evening as she sat on a stool at his feet 
—‘‘a power of good, Dely.” 

She looked up at him with a peculiar smile 
upon her lips. 

“You believe I love ve, Flint ?” she said, after 
a long silence. ‘‘ Whatever happens, you'll al- 
lers believe that ?” 

“Don’t !” he pleaded, a choking sensation in 
his throat —‘‘don’t, Dely! Yer trial is a long 
way off, and P 

‘Trial !” she repeated, with a start—* trial !” 

IIe nodded toward the sewing basket in the 
corner. 

“To be sure,” with a nervous little langh— 
“‘to be sure!” and reaching up for his rough 
hand, pressed her cheek softly upon it. 

That night Flint Culver thought his cup of 
happiness full. 

* * 





* * * * 

From his bed of vapor the next morning the 
eun rose with a warm smile. Motionless was the 
air, full of low humming sounds pleasant to hear. 
The naked trees seemed to take on a rapt, ex- 
pectant look, and over Dead Man’s Gorge the 
buzzards hovered low with vibrating wing; a 
soft, warm, brooding day, in keeping with the 
mood of Flint Culver. 

“Vm a-mind,” said he, looking out over the 
mountains, “fer a tramp ter-day. Ill take my 
gun and Why, Dely,” alarmed at the 
change in his wife’s face, *‘ what's the matter 
with ye ?” 

‘*Nothin’,” struggling with her emotion— 
“nothing ; only—only, Flint, I hev a notion 
that—that—if ye go huntin’ to-day you'll 
She stopped, and buried her face within her 
hands. , 

Ile laughed good-naturedly. 

*«¢Wimmen do hev sich fancies,” he said, strok- 
ing his tawny beard, “ there’s no keepin’ up with 
‘em. Whatever do ye think, Dely, kin happen 
to a great strappin’ feller like me ?” And kissing 
her reassuringly, he shouldered his gun and de- 
parted. 

She stood in the doorway and watched his fig- 
ure disappear from sight. He turned more than 
once, and never till his dying day did he forget 
her look and attitude. 

“God !” she exclaimed, in agonized tones, as 
he took the road to the mountain. ‘‘God !” and 
with despairing eyes turned to her household 
duties again. 








Slowly dragged the morning hours. Noon came 
and passed. 

One! Two! 

Fascinated, she watched the clock. 

Three ! 

‘‘T must go,” she then said. ‘‘I must go.” 

With the look of one taking leave, perhaps, of 
all that was dear, she glanced about the homely 
room. Every article upon the cheap bureau she 
raised and pressed to her lips; every chair, every 
bit of furniture she tonched with a loving hand,,. 
and then beside the sewing basket she knelt with 
outstretched arms. 

Not a sound, not a sob escaped her lips ; a mo- 
ment thus, then she arose, and without another 
glance about the room went out and softly closed 
the door. 

Along the path her husband had taken that 
morning she went with unseeing eyes. Blind to 
the beauty about her, deaf to the soft soughing 
of the pines. On and on, driven by a power she 
could not resist to that ledge of rocks frowning 
over Dead Man’s Gorge. 

“*Dely !” 

seneath that sturdy pine, straight and inflexi- 
ble as iron, her husband stood, his face white, 
rigid, terrible. Te held something within his 
hand, which, at the sight of her white face, he 
hastily concealed in his breast. 

«*'Thar—thar’s a man down in the gorge,” he 
said, hoarsely —‘‘a dead man, Dely! Did ye 
know it ?” 

She stood speechless, the shadow of doom upon 
her face. 

**T wouldn’t hev axed ye,” he continued, say- 
agely, withdrawing his hand from his bosom, 
‘‘ef—ef I hadn’t found this here piece of the 
gown I bought ye myself, Dely, clutched tight in 
the feller’s hand.” 

With a despairing cry she fell in an agony of 
supplication at his feet. 

‘‘T didn’t mean fer to do it,” she moaned, her 
arms about his knees—‘‘I didn’t mean fer to do 
it. He was comin’ between you and me, Flint— 
he was; an:] oh, I had come to love you so—to 
love you so!” 

** Don’t tech me,” fiercely tearing himself from 
her embrace—‘‘ don’t tech me, woman, till all’s 
cleared up atween us! Thar’s somethin’ I’ve got 
to know, and if—if ye hev deceived me I’ll 24 
He stopped, choked with passionate rage. 





**T didn’t mean fer to do it,” she repeated, 
stunned by his manner and words—“I didn’t 
mean fer to do it. He threatened to tell you, 
Flint—he threatened to tell you all, unless—oh, 
I railly didn’t mean fer to do it !” 

“It’s not that,” savagely. ‘‘I’d hev hed to 
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kill the varmint myself, mos’ probable, some day. 
No, it’s not that, but—but what went on afore.” 

“*T didn’t mean to kill him,” she went on re- 
peating—‘‘I didn’t. He laughed at my love fer 
ye, and when—when he put his wicked face to 
mine I pushed him from me—so, and he fell 
backward, and oh! oh ” Agonizing sobs 
choked further utterance. 

‘« Tt’s not that ez troubles me, I tell ye !” fiercely 
—‘‘T tell ye, woman, it’s not that! It’s what went 
on afore ye married me, that’s what I want ter 
know.” 

She buried her quivering face in her hands. 

“* Don’t ask me !” pleadingly—‘ oh, Flint, don’t 
ask me !” 

He grasped her roughly by the arm and drag- 
ged her to her feet. 

‘‘Then,” his face like a demon’s, ‘‘ you’ye been 
nothin’ but a lie to me—a brazen, livin’lie! Ye’ll 
admit that, won’t ye ?” 

She raised her head and looked at him sorrow- 
fully. 











**No, Flint Culver ; I have been to ye a faith- 
ful, jovin’ wife, and that you know—that you 
know.” 

He did know it, and that fact, coupled with an- 
other, visibly softened and touched him. 

With a gleam of hope in her eyes she threw 
herself once more at his feet. 

**T have loved ye,” she sobbed—‘“ I have loved 
ye, Flint, good and true. Say you believe that— 
oh, say you believe that!” 

**IT do believe it,” after a pause, a note of ten- 
derness in his voice—‘‘I do believe it. But 
then,” his glance falling, unhappily, upon that 
gaping rent in her dress, “‘ ye told that more’n 
once to that city chap down in the gorge. Go” 
all his wild rage returning—‘‘ go down and tell 
it to him again !” 

She made no effort to save herself as she went 
backward over the ledge. 

‘**T did love ye,” with a last look into his fear- 
stricken face—‘‘I did love ye, Flint, good and 
true.” 





WINTER DOWN SOUTH—EVENING. 


By Ernev Harton LEITNER. 


Tue poplar trees are sighing 
With the passion of the gale 
As it passed, their wet leaves drying. 
Whispering—whispering, ‘“‘ Ye are dying!" 
Till they shivered and turned pale. 


Down the yellow leaves come sailing 
Without a crink or sound, 

Where the jasmine vines lie trailing, 

Wind-swept, and torn, bewailing 
Summer’s ruin all around. 


And the oak’s long branches, reaching 
Bare and empty overhead, 

Impatient of Time’s teaching, 

Are like trembling arms, beseeching 
For their treasures lost and dead. 


Just the pine’s green plumes are swaying 
Through the chill but sunlit air— 

And the wind’s soft fingers straying 

Through their green harp strings, are playing 
Nature's ‘‘ Miserere” there. 


Every heart hath its November, 

Where the winds of Memory sweep— 
And the faces we remember 
Shine from out the dying ember, 

And lost voices haunt our sleep. 
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THE SILKWORM. 


By Tueo Tracy. 


Tue recent introduction of the silk industry 
to a part of the Roman Campagna hitherto de- 
serted and very near Rome, where the new cor- 
poration’s buildings will be established, is an im- 
portant and significant fact in Italian commercial 
matters. It means that Italy, aroused to the in- 
justice of other countries appropriating her rich 
and beautiful wares to themselves, without giv- 
ing her a tithe of the credit that is wholly hers, 
is about to assert her rights in this as in other 
commercial matters; that the rich and exquisite 
fabrics which have gone from European sellers 
to our own markets stamped with the names 
of other countries, that have really represented 
only the ‘‘middle man,” will hereafter bear 
Italy’s own name; that the fabulous prices made 
by this same ‘‘ middle man” will be as greatly 
decreased while Italian industry will be propor- 
tionately augmented; that, proper commercial 
arrangements having been established in Italy’s 
capital, these important commercial transactions 
will take place with Italy herself; that Italy is 
waking up to such an appreciation of her com- 
mercial and industrial capacities as she has never 
had before, and in a way that will do more 
to fill her treasury, and more substantially and 
satisfactorily, than any loan she could obtain on 
even the most friendly terms. Rome, so near 
the centre of Northern and Southern Italy’s silk- 
raising districts, is the proper centre of this busi- 
ness, not only because of its position, but because 
it puts and keeps this business, which means so 
much to the country where it is unquestionably 
carried—as has been proved by famous scientists 
—to the greatest perfection, directly before the 
notice of the country’s legislators and commercial 
powers. 

The chief silk-raising districts of Italy are near 
the lakes—especially Como—and in the extreme 
north, where is situated one of the most beauti- 
ful provinces in the world—the province of 
Veneto-Lombardo, just this side the mountains 
from Trieste. The whole province is fair and 
beautiful, but its garden is the country, or 
‘* Paese,” as the Italians call such a division— 
neither province nor country, but something be- 
tween the two—of Friuli. It is a territory of 
gentle undulations, richly wooded, and of broad, 
fertile plains, rolling gently down together from 
the foot of the bold and rugged Carnian and 
Julian Alps and the snow-capped Dolomites, that 
make the loveliest of amphitheatres for this beau- 
tiful tract, to the silver line of the Adriatic, 


that forms its far-distant base. Every hilltop 
of Friuli is crowned with historic ruins ; every 
valley has been the scene of some historic action ; 
there is not an inch of Friulian territory but is 
devoted to some progressive industry; there is 
not a custom of its people but is simple and real 
und picturesque ; there is not a system of healthy 
co-operation but has found its way to and taken 
firm hold in Friuli; many, indeed, have origi- 
nated there ; its noblemen, its great land proprie- 
ors, its peasants and its operatives all work to- 
gether, in delightful harmony and with united 
interests, for the best development of the fair 
land’s rich resources. We owe at least a score of 
beautiful productions to Friuli; but as these pro- 
ductions have come to us through other markets, 
they are commonly known by the names of thie 
places where these markets are situated. 

Chief among Friulian industries-—chief, in- 
deed, among all the industries of Italy—are the 
silkworm culture and the silk trade. Surprising 
as it may seem, more than one-fourth of the silk 
commerce demands annually comes from Italy, 
and a greater part of this is from Friuli. None 
of the varied occupations of the Friuliani is so 
dear to them as agriculture and those pursuits 
that include agriculture. Nature seems to have 
vied with herself in pouring out the richest stores 
of her richest fruits here ; peasants and conta- 
dini cherish and cultivate these fruits with loving 
pride, and wealthy proprietors strengthen and 
foster this pride in every kind and loyal way. 
Foremost in the class of agriculture and indus- 
trial promoters was the Commandatore Pecile, 
who bequeathed a generous sum to the develop- 
ment of Friulian sojl and Friulian industry. He 
provided that the income of this sum was to be 
used for the maintenance of free-lecture courses 
to be given to the farmers by the most skilled and 
scientific agriculturists, both general and special ; 
the lectures were to be subsequently published in 
easy language and in pamphlet form for gratui- 
tous distribution among the attendants. The 
Pecile income was also to provide new and im- 
portant agricultural implements and accessories, 
to be placed at the disposition of the working 
agriculturists ; in the establishment of competi- 
tive agricultural fairs and exhibits, with substan- 
tial prizes of seed and tools and other agricultural 
helps, and money. 

The people’s natural love for agriculture has 
been stimulated by healthy emulation in every 
possible branch, but especially in mulberry rais- 
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TAKING TIE COCOONS FROM THE BUSHES. 


ing and silkworm care and improvement since the 
great physician and scientist Pasteur, who made 
Friuli his own ground of study from 1865 to 
1870, declared it “the place of places” for “ Ba- 
chicoltura” (silkworm culture), and for the best 
cultivation of the mulberry shrubs and trees, 
whose perfection means so much in this delicate 
science. The men’s special part of the industry 
is the care of the mulberry trees, which must be 
spaded and weeded constantly, and carefully en- 
riched in spring and in autumn. There is the 
greatest ambition among these men to produce 
each the longest, straightest and most symmetridal 
rows of trees, covered with the greenest, richest 
and juiciest foliage at exactly the same time. If 
time permitted we might make a long study of 
the mulberry culture here. It is extremely in- 
teresting, but not perhaps so idyllic as the study 
of the worm itself as we may consider it in the 
most minute detail in the building of the co- 
operative silk-culture institution established in 
this district since Pasteur’s dictum ; it is quite as 
thoroughly understood here, too, as are the se- 
crets of mulberry growing in the Friulian fields. 
It is these two facts that have combined in pro- 
ducing such an immense quantity of silk in this 
little territory—always taking into consideration 
the marvelous temperature and sunshine, the 
artistic disposition of the people of Friuli, and 





THE SILKWORM. 


their devotion to the profession that nourishes 
and takes from a tiny, fragile creature the softest 
and richest and daintiest clothing of fashion’s 
leaders. 

The centre of the silkworm industry in Friuli 
is the pretty little town of Fagagna, a clean, tidy, 
happy little place of some 2,500 inhabitants, more 
than one-half of whom are silkworm growers ; and 
the centre of the silkworm industry in Fagagna is 
the house of the institution I have referred to— 
the Co-operative Silk Company of Friuli. It is an 
airy, cheery, two-story building, furnished and 
fitted with every necessary accessory for the busi- 
ness. As the men take pride in their mulberry 
trees, so the women love and take pride in the 
silkworm culture itself, treating every phase of 
the little creature’s existence with the utmost 
skill, and handling eggs, moths, worms and silk 
with as artistic a touch as the lacemakers of Bu- 
rano or the crystal artisans of Venice bestow upon 
their own delicate wares. This is another great 
factor in the production of silk in Friuli that 
raises the aggregate of results to such an enor- 
mous figure there, for while whole tracts of de- 
fective cocoons are found in other silk-producing 
countries, nearly every cocoon is absolutely per- 
fect here. 





REMOVING MOTHS FROM BAGS, PREPARATORY 
TO GRINDING IN MORTARS, 
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AT WORK WITH THE MICROSCOPE, 


One of the most curious parts of the whole silk- 
worm story is how the little creature escaped from 
China, where for centuries upon centuries it was 
so zealously guarded that any person suspected of 
even an attempt at exportation was instantly put 
to death. It was in A. D. 550 that two monks who 
had been sent to China as missionaries from 
Rome, and who, by virtue of their office, were 
allowed the unusual privilege of free passage 
among the people, decided that a quantity of 
silkworm eggs would be an appropriate gift to 
the then great ruler of the Orient, Justinian. 
The wise monks saw the marvelous power for 
wealth that lay in these little creatures, and felt 
intuitively how perfectly the soft climate of their 
own Italy was adapted to 
their culture. Very atten- 
tively, though secretly, they 
observed every step in the 
process of their propagation, 
until they had mastered 
every one of their secrets ; 
and then, as the time of 
their service drew near its 
close, they hollowed out 
their large and heavy walk- 
ing sticks, and watching 
their opportunity from time 
to time, added now a little 
and then a little, until the 
hollows were filled with silk- 
worm eggs. Ifow stealthily 
they worked can scarce be 
imagined, for the brave 
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tion, or even sus- 
picion, would mean 
instant death. Aft- 
er the hollows in the 
walking sticks had 
been filled they were 
securely sealed and 
the outward journey 
commenced. The 
vicissitudes and 
manceuvres of these 
monks would make 
along but intense- 
ly interesting story 
which we may not 
now stop to study. 
The Roman Em- 
peror was so delight- 
ed with the gift and 
the information that 
came with it that 
he immediately de- 
voted himself to the study of how it could best 
be utilized ; and he did this so efficiently that the 
culture of the worms, beginning in Constanti- 
nople, the seat of Roman government in the East, 
spread quickly through Turkey and penetrated 
into Greece, establishing itself so firmly in the 
southern part of Greece that its name was 
changed from Peloponnesus to Morea, the Latin 
name for ‘‘ mulberry.” From Turkey and Greece 
the (to lands outside China) new industry wound 
its way into Africa and Spain, and then into 
Sicily and the Italian mainland. It went thence 
to France in 1840, and then extended to England, 
Germany, Switzerland, the Netherlands, and, fi- 
nally, Russia. But its culminating point—that in 





monks knew that detec- SEPARATING THE MOTHS, AND PLACING THEM IN THE MUSLIN BAGS. 
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which its richest and greatest development took 
place—was Italy. Its time is revealed in the 
poetic words of an Italian scholar who said: 
‘*The news of the discovery of America reached 
the Old World clad in silk from the Orient, both 
voyaging in diametrically different directions and 
meeting in Italy.” It was not until this century, 
however, that the importance of and resources 
for silk culture began to be understood in Italy 
in such a way as has Jed to its present immense, 
perfect development. This eventuated through 
the influence of one of the heads of the powerful 
and ever-progressive famiglia (family) Dandolo, 
of Venice, who established himself in Varese, near 
the Lake of Como; from him the country’s early 
silkmakers and cultivators were known as Dan- 
doliere. 

Now for the study of the worms themselves. 
Most of the Fagagna culture cocoons are handled 
in the co-operative building, because it is so per- 
fectly adapted to the business, both as regards 
position and fittings; but in some cases the en- 
tire culture of the worms and the primary care of 
the cocoons are intrusted to the peasants with ad- 
mirable results. The moth is so capricious as to 
the time of its birth that it refuses to come to the 
light at any other hour than from three to seven 
in the morning. The majority of cocoons allot- 
ted to this part of the business are arranged on 
twine strings fastened at the top and bottom of 
wooden frames or screens with three or four folds 
or leaves, and with two divisions to each fold ; 
the strings are placed just far enough apart for 
the cocoons not to crowd. The day and even 
the moment of the moth’s birth are so well 
known that even if the little creature is hur- 
ried into existence by incubation a large and 
carefully trained company of attendants is in 
waiting, for instantly after the birth comes the 
mating, and if the crossing of certain choice 
breeds that are kept apart in light, cellular boxes 
is to be accomplished not a second of time must 
be lost. 

Then comes the placing of the moths for the 
laying of the eggs; either in tiny bags of book 
muslin just big enough at the bottom for the 
mother moth to rest comfortably upon, and 
drawn closely up at the top with a string run 
through the muslin, or on a two-inch square 
of the same muslin, where the moth is covered 
with a little tin cone open at the top. The 
egg laying lasts for thirty hours, and averages 
about five hundred for each moth. In eight 
days the mother moth dies, her living work is 
done, and she must be made ready for the next 
step in the process. If she has laid her eggs in 
the muslin bag she is left with them until she 
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dies ; if she has laid them on the muslin square 
she is taken from the eggs directly the laying is 
finished and sealed up in a little brown-paper 
envelope just the size of the muslin square to 
which it is attached. One of the most important 
steps taken by Pasteur in his great study of silk- 
worm culture in Friuli was the invention of a 
microscopic examination of the mother moth’s 
body—the last condition in which the little creat- 
ure serves the science and industry to which its 
short life is devoted. This examination takes 
place in August, September and October, and is 
one of the most exacting parts of the whole proc- 
ess. Very much of the perfection of the Friulian 
breed, and therefore of the Friulian silk, depends 
on it. It is called the ‘‘System Pasteur.” For it 
the mother moth is taken from her prison, put 
into a tiny porcelain mortar and ground there 
with a little porcelain pestle until the body be- 
comes liquid ; a drop of this liquid is then placed 
between the lenses of a very powerful microscope, 
which shows the exact condition of the mother’s 
composition ; if the slightest imperfection ap- 
pears among the globules all the eggs of the 
moth in which this imperfection appears are 
thrown away ; if not, they may go on to the next 
stage. This examination is extremely critical, and 
may only be intrusted to the most skilled and faith- 
ful hands. 

To retrace our steps a bit. After the eight days 
of the mother moth’s life are accomplished the 
eggs are ready to be filed away; then the great- 
est care must be taken to keep the different va- 
rieties or breeds distinct. Before the time of 
birth or selling comes the eggs must be detached 
from the muslins on which they have been laid. 
For this the muslins are put in water for about 
five minutes, and then they are easily detached 
with the assistance of the fingers. After this 
they must be carefully washed and rewashed un- 
til they are perfectly clean, and then dried on a 
piece of blotting paper, where they remain three 
days ora little more. In late autumn the eggs must 
be put in little bags to the weight of about two 
hundred grams each, and the bags must be put 
in well-ventilated rooms of absolutely even tem- 
perature, Early in January the eggs are put in 
hibernation ; that is, they must either be sent high 
up on the mountains, or they must be removed 
to double-walled rooms cooled with ventilators and 
refrigerating materials, and lighted with paper 
or linen windows. Hibernation must continue 
until early April, the temperature being gradually 
increased to from six to eight degrees Réaumur 
during the last few days. The worms are born 
about ten days later, the births being almost 
simultaneous ; a few that venture to come out a 
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bit in advance are called “spies,” and a few that 
appear tardily— the ‘‘ stragglers,” as they are 
named—are immediately thrown away, that the 
progress may go on symmetrically. It is a pretty 
fact that if the birth of the moth were left en- 
tirely to nature it would be simultaneous with 
the blossoming of the mulberry tree on which it 
depends. The newborn worms are one millim- 
eter in length. Directly they are born they 
commence to eat ravenously, and continue until 
they literally burst their skins; then they en- 
tirely stop eating and become very restless, mov- 
ing about continually until they find a place to 
which they may hang themselves by tiny threads 
of silk. In twenty-four hours the first skin and 
the entire lining of the stomach and of the tra- 
cheal tubes are discharged ; then comes what seems 
like sleep, but what is in reality lively mutabil- 
ity, or changing and renewing. As soon as this is 
over the worm begins to eat even more ravenously 
than before. ‘These changes are usually repeated 
four times, at intervals of from four to six days. 
During these periods the little creatures are sim- 
ply digestive mechanisms and undergo the aston- 
ishing number of seven thousand augmentations. 
Quite as surprising as this is the fact that about 
forty thousand worms produced from an ounce 
of eggs devour from eight hundred to one thou- 
sand kilos—two thousand four hundred to three 
thousand pounds—of mulberry leaves in their 
short lives of from thirty to forty days! After 
the fourth and-last change the worm eats in six 
days a quantity equal to what it had eaten in 
the first thirty days. Hight days after this last 
change the worm stops eating and puts itself in 
readiness to spin the cocoon. The spinning of the 
cocoon occupies three days, during which occa- 
sional pauses are made-—to rest, it seems ; but it 
is only seeming, for it is to these pauses that the 
different strata of silk are due. 

The food of the silkworm must be very care- 
fully prepared and administered if perfect cocoons 
are to be produced. The first three “‘ feeds ” are of 
freshly gathered mulberry leaves cut to a hairlike 
fineness with extremely sharp knives ; beginning 
with the fourth ‘‘ feed,” small yearling twigs may 
be given. A set of frames, about the size of a 
single leaf of the first or cocoon frames, is pre- 
pared for the feeding. These frames are placed 
horizontally and separately, and only about the 
worm’s length apart. The frames are perhaps 
three inches deep, and are filled with the finest 
of chopped mulberry leaves to serve as both bed 
and food. It is on this mulberry-leaf bed that 
the newborn worms are gently brushed—they 
must never be pushed suddenly, lest they come in 
sharp contact with some foreign substance, and 
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they must not be touched at all if it is possible to 
avoid touching, The feeding frames are put, as 
I have said, very close to each other, and the beds 
are placed in gradation, the one over the other. 
Kach has a foundation of strong brown paper per- 
forated just so as to admit the worms in their dif- 
ferent stages of growth. The supply of food on 
which they rest being exhausted, they naturally 
crawl upward to the second frame, thus leaving 
the first free to be removed, and, if the producer 
has not a large supply of frames, renewed and 
placed above the second bed for the next change. 
The little creatures make a noise when eating that 
is like the crumpling of light paper. The worm 
is from six to seven centimeters in length when 
fully grown ; its breathing orifices are at the side, 
and its silk-spinning organ is an excrescence'un- 
der the lower lip, and not in the mouth, as is so 
generally supposed. This important organ con- 
sists of a glandule divided into two long, spiral 
tubes. Thesé tubes are extremely thin at the 
start; they gradually enlarge, then diminish and 
then meet again, becoming thinner and thinner, 
until they at last join the organ that does the 
spinning—the fliera, as it is called in the Italian 
language. 

The silk is composed of two threads; issuing 
from the tubes already mentioned, they join and 
adhere by means of a glutine with which they are 
wet at the time of issuing. The issue begins 
when the glandule can contain no more food. 
Directly the substance issued comes in contact 
with the air it assumes consistency and adheres 
to the object the worm has selected to attach his 
pretty prison to. About fifteen days after the 
cocoon is completed the moth appears. At that 
moment when the chrysalis, changing its skin, 
becomes a moth the phenomena of two distinct 
discarded suits may be seen inside—that of the 
larva which became-a chrysalis and that of the 
chrysalis which became a moth. The weaving of 
the cocoon is begun exactly like a spider's web, 
but all the subsequent movements of the weavers 
are in the form of an open figure eight. The 
larger and thicker the cocoon becomes the smaller 
and thinner the worm. When it is time for the 
worms to spin their cocoons small twigs and 
branches are placed close to them, and to these 
they affix their dainty prisons. Great care is 
taken in the symmetrical selection of these twigs, 
as well as in the feeding and watching of the 
worms ; for it is a custom to take the finest co- 
coon branches to the village church, and after 
they have been blessed by the good padre they 
are hung near the altar or in some other conspic- 
uous place. This is a stimulant to great emula- 
tion. Deep pride is felt, too, in the exhibition of 
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cocoons and cocoon 
branches at the agricul- 
tural fairs to which I 
referred early in this 
article. 

The cocoons are very 
carefully stripped from 
the branches, or wher- 
ever the worm has afflix- 
ed them, and that part 
of them which is in- 
tended for propagation 
is attached to the fold- 
ing frames. In the 
part saved for spinning 
the chrysalis is killed 
by heat, and the co- 
coons are transported 
in bulk to the spinning 
factories. Ihave known 
an average production 
of sixty-eight kilos of 
Fagagna cocoons to 
thirty grams of eggs; this average has been 
fully maintained, and has sometimes even in- 
creased to eighty-five kilos of cocoons to an ounce 
of eggs. ‘There are 60,000 eggs in an ounce and 
60,000 cocoons in a kilo, and ten kilos of cocoons 





WATCHING FOR TNE BIRTH OF MOTHE. 





WEIGHING THE EGGS, AND PUTTING COCUONS IN SPECIMEN BOXES. 


equal one kilo of spun silk. Ifthe moth of the 
golden home cocoon (one of the three standard 
breeds) is crossed with the white Japanese moth 
the result is a fine orange thread larger and 
heavier than the ordinary silk; the cocoon is 
also larger. Besides the golden and the pure- 
white cocoons there is the green Japanese, as it is 
called, which is really a most beautiful sulphur 
tint and very valuable. 

In this same fertile country of Friuli there is 
another beautiful little town which is called Mar- 
tignacco. The former Syndic (mayor) of this 
town is a wealthy capitalist and landowner. In 
secord with the progressive spirit all about him, 
he has built a silk-spinning factory in his own 
large and beautiful garden. In ventilation and 
lighting and mechanical appliances it is a model 
worthy to be copied in any large city. Almost 
the entire female population of Martignacco is 
interested in silk spinning, and scores of the 
women are employed in the various departments 
of this factory so happily established and so prac- 
tically carried on by the Count Deciani. They 
are an especially happy, blithe and agile com- 
pany, and every now and then while at work 
they break into snatches of folk songs so exquisite 
in harmony and part blending that an approach- 
ing stranger hesitates long before making his 
presence known, and thus entailing the silence 
which is sure to follow. This factory of Mar- 
tignacco seems like a magician’s shop ; great bas- 
kets of beautiful cocoons stand at intervals all 
along the long double aisles; behind these bas- 
kets there are three rows of women at each aisle 
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—first, those who start 
the silk from the co- 
coons by deftly whirl- 
ing them about in 
very hot water with 
little whisk brooms, 
after the girl who pre- 
sides at the basket it- 
self has ladled about a 
pint of cocoons at a 
time into each of the 
three basins that she 
must keep supplied ; 
second, the spinner, 
who sits just behind 
her, and stops or starts 
her machine by touch- 
ing an electric button 
at her foot—her chief 
care is to keep the 
threads from the co- 
coons (it takes five 
cocoon threads to make 
one thread of silk) al- 
ways united, while the 
basket girl watches 
zealously that her sup- 
ply of cocoons be kept even; then there is the 
girl who joins the threads so deftly, if they break 
in the passage from the spinning to the wind- 
ing reel, that the joinings would never be de- 
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PREPARING THE FOOD FOR THE WORMS IN é 
THEIR FIRST DEVELOPMENT. taken out and con- 
verted into an ex- 

cellent fertilizer. ‘The matted and broken co- 
coon shells that remain are manufactured into- 


what is known in the commercial world as *‘ raw 
silk.” 
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tected ; she, too, must 
watch three spinners. 
After winding, the 
beautiful fluffy skeins 
are taken from the 
- reels and carried into 
the  countingroom, 
where they pass into 
the hands of experienc- 
ed weighers. It is the 
aggregate weight of 
the skeins that deter- 
mines the _ spinner’s 
daily wages. The 
skeins in their natural 
color are exquisitely 
beautiful; they are 
like spun sunbeams 
and moonlight more 
than anything material 
and tangible. 
The cocoons are 
opened after the looser 


the chrysalides are 
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A TRIP TO 


SINCE 1882 Bosnia and Herzegovina had not 
shown, so to speak, a sign of life. While the 
other little Balkan states were constantly in com- 
motion and a continuous cause of anxiety to 
Europe, the very word ‘‘ Bosnia” seemed to have 
been blotted out from the memory of men. 

In the early days of last June I received a call 
from Mr. Redfern and M. Guttmann, two young 
and intelligent agents of the Compagnie Inter- 
nationale des Wagons Lits. They told me that 
their company was planning an excursion to 
Bosnia-Herzegovina; that the Austro-Hungarian 
Administration of the two provinces, wishing to 
show what it had already accomplished for the 
little country whose destiny Europe had confided 
to its care, would do all in its power to render 
the trip a pleasant one, and they urged me to 
join the little caravan which was about to get un- 
der way. I accepted unhesitatingly. It was a 
charming way of spending my holidays, the more 
so that it offered me the opportunity of satisfying 
a long-persistent curiosity. On the day after this 
visit I met Prince Roland Bonaparte, who in- 
formed me that he was to be one of the party, 
and that we were to travel together. That, again, 
was charming. The prince as a traveler is curi- 
ous in the Greek sense of the word, attentive and 
penetrating; his observations are always to the 
point ; and he is extremely affable, and, like all 
real travelers, the least exacting person in the 
world, putting up with everything as it comes. 
The thought of his companionship strengthened 
my desire to undertake the trip, and I made ar- 
rangements accordingly. The unexpectedly hot 
weather, however, which came on just at this 
moment obliged the prince, on his physician’s, ad- 
vice, to go instead to Switzerland, and in the 
afternoon of the 9th of July the Orient Express 
started without him toward Bosnia. 

I may mention here that my purpose in writing 
these pages is to make known the Bosnia of to- 
day, which remains for the immense majority of 
Europeans a ferra ignota. I desire to reveal, in 
the course of this plain narrative of my trip, the 
changes which have taken place in a country 
which hardly fifteen vears ago was as inaccessible 
as any corner of Central Africa. I am neither 
an explorer nor an intrepid traveler. The very 
fact that I can run throngh a country is of ‘itself 
sufficient proof that it is easily accessible and a 
pleasant place in which to stay, and they whose 
only idea of real “travels” is a trip, say, about 
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the Albert Nyanza, will do well not to go further 
in these pages. I have no intention, therefore, 
of telling any tales of exciting adventure or dar- 
ing enterprise ; on the contrary, I wish to show 
that to visit Bosnia to-day is the easiest and the 
most charming thing in the world, and that 
they who have become sated with the Riviera, 
the Roman Campagna, the Rhine, the Champs 
Elysées, or the Scotch lakes, can, without quit- 
ting Europe, and withont undergoing any pleas- 
urable privations or extraordinary sufferings, visit 
a new country which everyday familiarity has 
not yet classed among those agreeable goals of 
excursion imposed upon the curiosity of school- 
boy holiday makers. Let me relate, then, the 
pleasant stages of my trip as simply and unaf- 
fectedly as I may. 

The train went directly from Paris to Vienna, 
where we were to rest for thirty-six hours. My 
readers know already that, save for the charming 
passage of the Geislingen, which we.accomplished 
on the following morning, where the railway, re- 
turning on itself and skirting a fresh, verdant 
valley, mounts steadily to the summit of the high 
declivities, revealing a picturesque landscape full 
of surprises, there is no portion of the route 
more monotonous and less captivating than that 
which leads across the plains of Germany and 
Upper Austria to Vienna; and it is scarcely be- 
fore reaching the very gates of the Austrian cap- 
ital that tho traveler’s curiosity is aroused by the 
rich spreading panorama which is, as it were, the 
necessary foretaste of every capital in the world. 
As for me, abandoning for the moment my fel- 
low travelers, only’to join them two days later, 
I hastened across Vienna to catch the train for 
Budapest. 

I must confess that no city in the world holds 
or interests me less than Vienna. There is none 
whose commonplace and everyday characteristics 
less excite my euriosity, nor any the study or ob- 
servation of whose inhabitants is less sterile. It 
is, let me say, as a town, merely “ one of a dozen.” 
And every time that I return to it I am struck 
by the fact that the older it grows the more im- 
provised is its appearance. The Viennese, how- 
ever, whom one meets abroad—for I have not 
been permitted to judge them very much at home 
—are extremely gracious, amiable, good-humored 
and well educated. This leads me to suppose 
they are equally charming in their own country, 
for it is scarcely likely that there are special 
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brands of Viennese for foreign exportation, and 
an inferior product for home consumption. Dur- 
ing the few hours that we passed at Vienna I 
took a good droschky, driven by a ‘‘cabby” of 
much sagacity, and showed my son, who was with 
me, the powdery Prater with its hot inelegance 
of aspect, the leading arteries of the capital, the 
cathedral, which is a little stiff in its lines and 
dépaysée amid so fast-rushing a world, and the 
conventional government buildings, which com- 
plete the impressions of this town, toward which 
converge reluctantly the multifarious and heter- 
ogeneous elements of the most complex empire in 
the world. 

On the other hand, Budapest has for me an in- 
vincible attraction, and when on the morrow—a 
warm, bright day—I was at last permitted to in- 
stall myself in the shade high up on a balcony of 
the Hétel Hungaria, overlooking the Danube, I 
experienced one of the most agreeable sensations 
that I recall. Here the ample breadth of the 
stream diminishes the force of the current, and 
the Danube passes majestically under the two im- 
posing bridges which hide its course where it 
bends far below beyond the town with the dimen- 
sions and the appearance of a stream opening out 
into the sea. In front frowns the ancient and 
lofty fortress of Buda, which formerly held Hun- 
gary abject and trembling under its cannon, and 
the Burg, formerly Imperial, where watched the 
implacable eye of the conqueror. Both fortress 
and Burg, however, are to disappear forever. A 
new royal chitéau is going up near by, which 
will take the place of the old yellow barracks 
which serve now as dwelling for the King of 
Hungary in this capital, finally recovered from 
the age-long domination of Austria. Below, the 
life of the river is unceasing ; and the whole 
warm, brilliant, animated picture is most enliven- 
ing. Budapest! The very word names an idea 
which is big with the future. It is synonymous 
with restored liberty, unfolding now at each for- 
ward step; it is the future opening up before a 
growing people. Whole districts of the capital 
will one day be rebuilt and reappear under a fresh 
aspect ; and this immense meeting point between 
the East and the West adds daily to its power and 
its attractions. Never have I seen in any capital 
the signs and advertisements more strenuously in- 
sistent upon the use of the national tongue. All 
that I noted were in the I[ungarian language, 
save one odd exception, the words ‘‘entreprise de 
pompes funébres,” in good French, as if the word 
‘‘funebres” were not the least French of the 
tongue spoken by the gayest of nations. 

On the morrow of our arrival we lunched at 
Ste. Marguerite’s Island, pearl of the Danube, 


nest of flowers, sweet odors, and cool air, whence 
and whither the white steamers go—a spot un- 
equaled by any one of the public gardens of any 
of the great cities from the Vistula to the Spree. 

Our fellow travelers arrived at two o’clock, con- 
ducted by M. de Horowitz, Assistant Director of 
Bosnian Affairs, who was to accompany us during 
our entire stay in Bosnia and Herzegovina. The 
sun fell hot upon the endless and monotonous 
plains, arid even in their oppressive fertility, over 
which we were soon passing betweeen Budapest 
and Bosna-Brod. Only now and then the appear- 
ance of a Hungarian peasant in a floating white 
dress that streaked the burning landscape as with 
a brilliant caleined line gave variation to the 
scene. But finally the evening came, with 
scarcely undiminished heat. Crossing the Danube 
by ferry, we were at last in Bosnia. It was with 
a veritable feeling of relief that we had quitted 
the burning and endless pousta, and the moon 
which lighted the strange picture of a loaded 
train upon a boat, reflecting its curious silhouette 
in the silvered waters, revealed also our first Bos- 
nian peasants running along the river edge to as- 
sist at our crossing and arrival. 

If, fifteen years hence, the future Governor of 
the Soudan invites some tourists to come and see 
what he has made of that country, and if toward 
midnight a railway guard cries, ‘ Khartoum ! 
passengers change,” such tourists, I imagine, will 
have pretty much the same impression as I when, 
toward midnight, suddenly startled from my doz- 
ing, I heard the ery, * Bosna-Brod! tout le 
monde descend !” ‘The Austrian wagons were to 
go back to Vienna, and we were obliged to change 
into the Bosnian train. There was indeed, then, 
a railway across this wild and savage Bosnia ! 

Here M. de Horowitz took the lead. I have 
never seen anyone act with a greater calmness or 
more constantly to the point. There is a great 
charm in the clever face of M. de Horowitz, As- 
sistant Director of Bosnian Affairs, the right arm 
of M. de Kallay, and the most perfect type of the 
functionary who is never surprised, never dis- 
turbed, never brought completely to a standstill, 
and never capable even of hesitation. Once a 
difficulty arises he looks it squarely and smilingly 
in the face, delighted at the thought of fighting 
the matter out, and sure of conquering. Of mid- 
dle height, slim, with a slightly ironic expression, 
but an eye at once penetrating and sympathetic, 
he is willingly retiring when his intervention is 
not necessary, but always at his post when the 
right moment comes. His plain and voluntarily 
négligé dress in nowise distinguishes him from 
others, but when need be he can assert himself 
with an authority so natural that his figure stands 
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out clearly and exactly in the place his position 
assigns him. A gesture, a glance, a brief remark, 
and matters which a moment before seemed all 
confusion are set right as if by enchantment. He 
has Bosnia at his finger tips. He knows men and 
things there, and he places them unhesitatingly 
and exactly in the places allotted them. He is, 
moreover, a traveling companion who makes ev- 
erything glide smoothly ; without insistence, but 
readily, he reviews the work accomplished, with- 
out ever inserting a word which could lead one 
to suppose that he has had the slightest hand in 
it. Indeed, he hardly allows his subordinates to 
treat him as a superior, nor permits anyone to 
praise him. But it is apparent that he takes a 
real pleasure in praising other people, and assign- 
ing to his chief, M.de Kallay, the merit of all 
that people approve around him. It is he who 
from this moment on until we quit Ilerzegovina 
will direct our steps and watch over the pro- 
gramme of the trip. 

In each compartment were two great armchairs 
opposite each other, forming a bed, much as in a 
Pullman car, and there in this privacy my young 
companion slept profoundly until even long after 
sunrise. I, however, had not come to sleep. 
With the first streaks of dawn I had unmade, if 
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I may so say, the bed, restored the armchair, and 
drawn back the curtains. I was not long unre- 
warded. The train was moving with its dull and 
regular rumble across a landscape exquisitely 
fresh and gracious and seductive to look upon. 
Rounded slopes, covered with a thick and varied 
foliage, skirted on either side a long and winding 
valley. On our left the Bosna, reflecting the 
pale emerald of the hills still drowned in shadow, 
rushed turbulently on, raising foam flakes as it 
dashed against rocks impotent to bar its passage ; 
while along the stream on the left bank, separat- 
ing hill and river, ran like a wide ribbon, glis- 
tening white under the first rays of the sun, a 
long silent road, upon which at rare intervals 
passed a sort of chariot drawn by two swift-step- 
ping little Bosnian horses, excited by the morn- 
ing air, and driven by a man in a red fez, who 
seemed now and then, with his quick, sharp 
cries, to be trying to urge his beasts to a race 
with the train, which outstripped them, whistling 
ironically across the valley. From time to time 
the view opened up effectively, the vale- became 
a smiling valley, surrounded by an amphitheatre 
of pleasantly wooded mountains. Farmhouses 
and mills were scattered about the valley, across 
which still ran the highroad and the river, while 
at the far cxtremity appeared some village, still 
fortified as in the times of Mussulman feudalism. 
White houses of a village huddled close together 
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under the crenelated towers and the high walls of 
the fort, like a flock of sheep trembling beneath 
a cromlech. 

At 7:30 we came to a halt at Zenika, the sec- 
ord or the third station in Bosnia. Close by the 
railway line, in the shade, a long table with a 
fresh white cloth wooed us by its gay and boun- 
teous aspect to partake. The foaming beer in tall 
glasses, the Giesshubler in bottles fresh from the 
ice, as was shown by the moist, transparent beads 
on the outside of the bottles, the dishes of fish and 
meat already dressed, recalled the early morning 
repasts of England at which, without the annoy- 
ance of servants, the family assembles to fortify and 
refresh itself, perhaps a little austerely, before the 
labors of the day. I had been awake for at least 
four hours; so that this first 
meal on Bosnian soil, there by 
the roadside, at the beginning 
of a splendid summer morning, 
and after so radiant a journey 
ever since the dawn, chased 
every shadow from my mind. 
About the table, his eye on 
every point, watching the wait- 
ers and directing them with a 
word or a gesture, hovered with 
the greatest vivacity a quite 
round little man, all smiles and 
amiability, nothwith- 
standing his preoccupa- 
tions. Ile wore a small 
soft gray felt lit, a little 
jacket, little trousers and 
little gaiters enveloping a 
vigorous little leg. The 
face, as round as the rest 
of him, was just shaded 


by a little black mustache; the complexion was 
high-colored ; the eye, small, black and piercing, 
gleamed through silver-mounted spectacles ; and 
his short, chubby arms were in as constant move- 
ment as a child’s aerial telegraph. The voice, 
sharp and resonant, carried orders in all direc- 
tions, and scarcely could M. de Horowitz manage 
to stop him long enough to present to us M. Po- 
jeman, a sort of infendant général or officier de 
bouche as the expression used to be, whose duty 
it is to inspect the eight hotels constructed by 
the state on Bosnian and Herzegovinian soil. 
This little person, so round, so indefatigable, so 
full of resource and so inexhaustibly stocked 
with imagination, accompanied us as a joyous 
and beneficent providence throughout our stay, 
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and I scarcely do my duty in fixing only in this 
connection, amidst the acclamations of our grate- 
ful stomachs, the not-to-be appreciated silhouette 
of our friend Pojeman. Where this rare pearl 
was discovered, this man who has increased the 
resources of Bosnia, yet has never said, ‘‘ That is 
impossible,” I know not ; but to have found him, 
to have understood his special aptitudes, and to 
have discovered the right field of activity for 
them, prove once more the remarkable talents as 
ferreter-out of men which is one of the forces as 
well as one of the great resources of M. de Kallay. 

At 11:30 we entered the station at Serajevo, in 

ancient Bosna-Serai. 
II. 

CONQUEST or progress, it is with blood that 
the book of humanity is written. The page con- 
secrated to the taking over of Bosnia and Herze- 
govina is no exception; it, too, is stained with 
the inevitable sanguinary horrors, but nowhere is 
the trace more inexplicable. From Bosna-Brod 
to Metkovitch, from the Danube to the Narenta 
—from end to end, that is, of the conquered prov- 
inces—is only about eighteen hours of an indo- 
lent train. The two armies which in 1878 pene- 
trated hither to take possession of this corner of 
the Balkans in virtue of the decision of the Ber- 
lin Congress started, the one under command 
of Feldzeugmeister Baron Joseph Philiporic of 
Bosna-Brod on the Danube; the other, under 
the orders of Lieutenant Marshal Baron Jovano- 
witz, from Metkovitch on the Narenta, and it 
was after incessant combats, after heroic fighting 
for eighteen days on the part of both armies, that 
they succeedéd in joining their forces at Serajevo 
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and captured with the greatest difficulty the for- 
tress whose fall was the virtual end of the strug- 
gle and the sign of definitely entering into pos- 
session of the country. Both Turks and Orthodox 
had risen with the same enthusiasm, and the 
“‘Spagnols,” the Spanish Jews who had fled from 
Spain during the terrors of the Inquisition of 
Philip IL, and who had settled in Bosnia in 
considerable numbers, also took up arms against 
the common foe. The Austrians say to-day that 
only the Mussulmans rose to fight pro aris et 


focis, in defense of their Prophet aud their wives. 


The truth, however, is that Orthodox Bosnia also 
resisted, rose up against the unknown, and to 
drive back the soldier who was described as the 
soldier of the Pope; and in their turn the Jews 
swelled the ranks of the resisting army because 
they had found here in the shadow of the Cres- 
cent a safe and peaceful place of refuge, and be- 
cause the armies whose chaplains spoke in the 
name of Rome recalled to them the vague and 
remote but terrible past of the tortures endured 
by their ancestors. Against these convinced and 
voluntary combatants, flocking from the hamlets, 
appearing from behind each isolated cabin, mass- 
ing for ambuscade or guerrilla warfare at a score 
of points in each defile, constant daily combats 
were inevitable. Sometimes desperate battles 
were necessary. It was a tale of ground slowly 
won, of dead and dying strewn by the rivers or 
among the hills, of the daring penetration of 
wild corners held in ambush. It was necessary 
always to give immediate battle, for a regular 
siege of the fortresses great and small, and of the 
feudal castles frowning on the hilltops, might 
have had the most disastrous consequences ; and 
in the plain, even when all seemed quiet, death 
haunted the invaders’ footsteps. The peasant 
who seemed to be working peaceably in his field, 
indifferent, or moved merely by a dull astonish- 
ment at the passage of the troops, once they had 
vanished from sight snatched up his gun hidden 
in a furrow, took shelter behind:a wall or tree 
and fired on the soldiers. It might really have 
been said that it was the ‘‘ Spagnols,” knowing the 
modern story of their former fatherland, who 
taught the Bosnians how to defend the soil of 
their country against the foreign invader. But 
Bosnia and Herzegovina were too feeble to resist 
effectually the power of a great empire, and it is 
sufficient testimony to their heroism to repeat 
that eighteen days of the liveliest hostilities were 
necessary before the two Austro-Hungarian ar- 
mies were able to lay hold as conquerors of these 
two corners of the earth, defended only by peas- 
ants and volunteers. Turkey, owing to the com- 
mon action of Russia, Austria-Hungary and Rou- 
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mania, had with: 
drawn almost all its 
troops from the 
Balkans, and Bos- %& 
nia was thus left ay 
without any regular f 
troops to defend % 
her. And to defend 

her against whom ? 
Against whom was 
directed all this prolonged and violent resistance ? 
Against Austria-Hungary, legally invested with 
possession, and in order to preserve her soil for 
Turkey, which had yielded up the two provinces 
after a feeble and merely nominal resistance. 
And this is the odd—I may add the unheard-of 
—side of this struggle, absolutely without his- 
toric precedent. It was in the interest of a mas- 
ter who had abandoned them; to defend a soil 
which he had given up, to preserve for him a 
sovereignty which he had voluntarily let slip— 
for no one at Berlin dreamed of forcing ‘Turkey’s 
acquiescence, and before her absolute re- 
sistance, which would have plunged Europe 

into a terrible general war, the entire con- 
gress would have recoiled—that Bosnia and 
Herzegovina fought. This fact is stupe- 
fying. But instinctively, 
blindly, Mussulman, Or- 
thodox and ‘‘Spagnol ” 
Jew flung themselves in 
the path of the Auséro- 
Ilungarians, and I know 
not if the Franciscans— 
the only Catholic religious 
order which then oceupied 
convents, and which eveu 
to-day, with their large 
leathern girdle restrain- 








IN THE COUNTRY. 


ing their black robes, their rounded civilian’s hat, 
their bushy beards and formidable brushed-up 
mustache, have a distinetly militant air—did not 
as well mix in the ranks of those who were fight- 
ing for a master who had abandoned them. ‘The 
resistance, at all events, was terrible, for this 
people have always had the passion for arms. In 
the good old days the Bosnians, whether Turk or 
Orthodox, carried at their belts, in their saddle 
girths, or across their shoulders, guns, pistols and 
yataghans, always marvels of damascene work. 
It was the emigration to Bosnia of the Jews from 
Spain which brought thither the rudiments of 
this fine and delicate art, later on happily applied 
and developed as a refined industry in the better 
class of arms. It is the old 
story of the dissemination 
after the Edict of Nantes 
of the fine flower of French 
industry over the hospitable 
soil of certain European 
countries. Alas! these 
treasures have disappeared ; 
only here and there an au- 
thentic specimen can be 
found saved from the 
sweeping application of the 
orders, given after the tak- 
ing over of the country, to surrender all arms or 
to destroy them. Yet, before the victorious entry 
of the Austro-Hungarians, each Bosnian, each 
Herzegovinian was a walking arsenal, and if these 
beautfful weapons did not carry very far they 
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the country, what is known to-day in 
Bosnia as the pre-Kallaic era, the admin- 
istration had been disastrous, aud the 
memory of it rather a humiliation for the 
Austro-Hungarian Empire. 

It is useless to recall this page of his- ‘ 
tory. It lasted nearly four years, and was 
a period of routine, careless indifference, 
or ignorance, which ended in 1882 in an 
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= SS . provinces passed into the hands of the 

- a Minister of Finance of the Austro-Hun- 

garian Empire; who was then, and who 
is still, M. de Kallay. From this moment 
all is changed. The powers given to the 
new administration are almost unlimited. 
The civil element has been substituted 
for the military element, and pacification 
has succeeded conquest. The greatest 
effort is made to‘reassure all minds. Not 
a single minaret has disappeared, not a 
muezzin is deprived of his resources. On 
the contrary, the school of the Sharriat 
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were sufficiently effect- 
ive in the petty ambus- 
cade warfare proper to 
the land. 

To-day weapons and 
ambuscades are things 
of the romantic past. 
The spectacle now offer- 
el is not less unique 
than that of its resist- 
ance to the invader, 
Twelve years have suf- 
ficed under M. de Kal- 
lay’s administration net 
only to remove all traces 
of the wild, inhospita- 
ble, inaccessible Bosnia 
of which I have been 
speaking, but indeed 
and especially to banish 
even the memory of 
those dark days of stren- 
uous battle, and to wipe 
away from the hearts of 
both invader and in- 
vaded all traces of the 
hate which then ani- 
mated them. Up to 
1882, from the time of 
the Austrian entry into OLD JEWISH CEMETERY. 
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FESTIVAL PROCESSION OF ROASTED SHEEP AND CATTLE, AT SERAJEVO. 
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is opened, and under the direction of a reis el 
oulemas, a smiling, affable and learned Mussul- 
man, teaches the law of the Prophet, which the 
pupils are then called upon to practice as khadis 
or judges. The school of the Sharriat at Serajevo 
is, indeed, to-day one of the most interesting and 
liberal establishments imaginable. It is a build- 
ing in the Moorish style, with inner galleries, and 
the patio which. recalls the Lions’ Court of the 
Alhambra, ~The floors, the lecture rooms, the 
dormitories, the library, the refectory, the chapel 
or room of prayer, and the vast ‘‘study” of the 
head of the school, are models of the Oriental 
taste for comfort and repose. Through the gal- 
lery and lecture-room windows, across every open- 
ing, indeed, of this clear and luminous spot, one 
has an adorable view of the old Serajevo with its 
innumerable minarets, stuck as it were all up the 
gentle declivities of the surrounding hemicycle of 
hilis which slope to the right bank of the Bosna, 
and linked to the Spanish quarters and the ba- 
zaar by an old bridge leaping with one bound, in 
the Venetian style, from bank to bank of the 
river. 

To-day Serajevo, which is growing under the 
action of civilization, and aspires to take its place 
in the modern world, has, like Constantinople, 
the city type in this respect, its Stamboul, which 
is on the right bank ; its Galata, occupied by the 
‘‘Spagnols” and the Orthodox, who are still re- 
calcitrant to modern life, its bazaar, its Sharriat 
school, which has been willfully removed from 
the steep streets of the old town, and the Ortho- 
dox school, where in spacious cells young Bosnians 
are fitted for the priesthood. But it has also its 
Pera, its modern or even its European quarter, 


where during the last twelve years European 
houses have been built, where the price of land 
has increased a hundredfold, where hotels are 
open to travelers—this time private enterprises, 
in which the government has not had to inter- 
vene—where modern shops deal in foreign prod- 
ucts, and where already sham Orientals, dealers 
in pastilles du sérail, lay their nets for the un- 
wary traveler who ventures into their Brumma- 
gem warehouses. ‘‘ They are all old friends,” 
said to me the French senator, M. Jacques He- 
brard, who happened to be with me; ‘‘ we shall 
find them again under the arcades of the Rue de 
Rivoli. They sell at Serajevo Oriental stuffs in 
gold and silver stripes, made at the Batignolles, 
and Persian carpets in which cotton and vegeta- 
ble fibre play the preponderant réle.” 

It is here in this quarter of the town, also, that 
the Catholic colony whom the Austro-Hungarian 
would tempt hither comes to settle. Here rises 
the pretty cathedral built a few years ago in a 
gracious, mingled style of half Renaissance, half 
Gothic, and here also the Franciscans, under the 
new régime, flourish luxuriantly, throwing out 
their vigorous and quickly invading branches. 
Only the Protestant element seems absent, and 
indeed it is not easy to see how, in this quadruple 
competition, it can manage to find and-cultivate 
a plot big enough to develop in its turn. 

I have already said that it was the infiltration 
of the Spanish Jews who brought to Bosnia and 
Herzegovina the art of damasquinage ; it.is the 
Persian contact, felt across Eastern Roumelia 
even in this part of the Balkans, which has intro- 
duced into Bosnia the art of the carpet weaver ; 
and it is the contact of the Mussulmans, the life 
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of the harems, which has transmitted to the 
harems of Bosnia and Herzegovina the pretty =. 7 Oe == Gate a aoe 
science of weaving those soft and flexible cot- ™ 

ton and silken or purely silken stuffs known LOE My 
as ‘* bez,” in which the Turkish women, closely 
veiled, drape themselves with so fine and be- 
coming a dignity, and the suppleness of which 
accompanies like a veritable second skin their 
nonchalant movements when they venture out 
of their homes. ‘These three industries, al! 
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charming and adorning 
with their beauty many a 
Bosnian interior, were 
falling into decay and on 
the point of perishing 
when the era of Kallay began. 
‘There, as everywhere, the in- 
tervention of the new admin- 
istrative head of the country 
was quickly tangible and salu. 
tary. State manufactories were constructed. An 
attempt was made to find the weavers of both 
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sexes who had preserved the tradition, and who 
xnew how to recover the vanishing art of design, 
to work the pure wool, to give it at once supple- 
ness and resistance, and in particular that beau- 
tiful vegetable coloring which nothing can alter, 
and which preserves the brilliance and _ solidity 
of the wool, in contrast with the ready decay 
which follows the application of mineral dyes. 
The same thing was done in the case of damas- 
quinage, and in the model atelier of Serajevo, 
where a whole collection of young apprentices 
and experienced workmen are reviving a glorious 
industry, a short time ago threatened with de- 
struction, the best workmen of Toledo will find 
victorious rivals. As for pure silk stuffs, or tis- 
sues half-wool, half-silk, a woman of much zeal, 
devotion and intelligence, under the direction of 
the Countess de Kallay, provides the women of 
the harem with the matiéres premiéres, the silk 
thread or woolen strands, either white or dyed, 
and is already succeeding in infusing new life 
into that inimitable and gracious weaver’s art, 
the renown of which even traversed the all but 
inaccessible bounds of these provinces, and which, 
at the points where it was here developed, pro- 





duced results rivaling the most delicate and co- 
quettish products known. I have referred to the 
Countess de Kallay’s réle in thus seconding her 
husband, but I might have added that this entire 
family is devoted heart and soul to the reawaken- 
ing—to the creation, one might almost say—of 
this country, henceforth open to the world. M. de 
Kallay related to me how, when he was building 
the three hotels of Ilidze, the watering place near 
Serajevo where we were to establish our head- 
quarters, it was his little girl, ten or twelve years 
old, who, seeing his embarrassment to find a 
name for the hotels, said to him: ‘* Why, call 
them Austria, Hungary and Bosnia.” And so it 
was. The Countess de Kallay has become an 
active and devoted auxiliary of her husband in 
their great creative work. She has supplemented 
the enthusiasm peculiar to her by that gentleness 
of hand, that grace of persuasion, which are so 
precious, if not even indispensable, in winning 
over conquered peoples to the conqueror. And 
in truth this is no slight compliment which I pay 
the Countess de Kallay, for the Administrator 
General of Bosnia and Herzegovina has managed 
to group about him a veritable élite of fellow la- 
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borers intrusted with the interpretation and the 
realization of his ideas. 
IIT. 

WirEN on Friday, the 13th of July, we arrived 
at the station at Serajevo great animation reigned 
there. All the chief functionaries of the central 
government of Bosnia and Herzegovina had come 
to meet the train, first, because the railway sta- |< -< 
tions in some of the countries of the Danube are “sq: On ees | 
at certain hours the goal of the lazy even from Ls mK tad aie 
the neighboring towns; secondly, because the 
functionaries came to pay their respects to M. de tain antec ess 
Horowitz, their friend or their superior, and to 
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meet M. Henri Moser, a former well-known trav- 
eler, who has become the official agent of Bosnia 
and Herzegovina, who has devoted to his new 
task all his knowledge of men and things, and 
whose selection does again great honor to the 
perspicacity of M.de Kallay; and finally, also, 
because they desired to welcome us to their cap- 
ital. What most struck me in the successive in- 
troductions which took place at the station was 
the gayety, the youth and enthusiastic vivacity of 
all these men by whom M. de Kallay was sur- 
rounded, and who fulfilled the highest and most 
responsible functions. What also struck me in 
these countries, where the language spoken and 
the struggles sustained recal] continually the im- 
age of Russia, is the complete absence of uni- 
forms. All these men, municipal and depart- 
mental authorities, heads of departments or what 
not, went about in short light coats and straw 
hats, smoking a cigarette, always on the alert, 
and ever ready to break into smiles, and speak- 
ing as it happened, with an equal facility, Bos- 
nian, German, English, or French, for the trav- 
elers that made up our party spoke generally one 
of these four languages. Yes, in this intentional 
simplicity of dress, in this easy bearing, and this 
natural affability which cropped up on any and 
every occasion, I felt that the era of conquest 
was long gone by, and that at last had come the 
era of peaceful, uncontested and—a few days 
later I might have testified to it—friendly posses- 
sion. Moreover, the rude Bosnian of the pre- 
Kallaic era has had his rough edges wern off; 
the military uniform no lonyer frightens him, 
appearing to him the useless symbol of a force 
which he has not to fear because he does not 
dream of facing it, and what to-day he likes and 
respects most is the gray jacket, the yellow slip- 
per, the little hat of straw or felt of the fair or 
the dark-skinned young man who moves about 
with so much ease, who is everywhere at once 
without ever being embarrassed, who answers 
graciously all questions, and whose activity takes 
daily form and substance in some fresh progress 
or some new transformation. Thus at first when 
we made the acquaintance of Baron de Kutschera, 
Governor of Bosnia and Herzegovina; Baron de 
Berks, Prefect of Serajevo ; Baron de Molinary, 
Prefect of the Department; Baron de Pittner, 
Prefect of Police, and of a number of other lead- 
ing men whose names escape me at the moment, 
and who ran laughing along the platform, we 
looked to find a little of that automatic stiffness 
which everywhere else-is the spontaneously gen- 
erated product of officialdom. With the excep- 
tion of the Governor, Baron de Kutschera, who 
certainly is not a young man, the ages of all the 


great personages of the province are between 
thirty-six and twenty-five, and I believe that 
Baron de Pittner, the very remarkable and very 
vigilant Prefect of Police, who has powerfully 
contributed to the admirable security of Bosnia, 
has not reached his thirtieth year. 

“< Yes,” said to me M. de Kallay, a few daya 
later, “‘of two men of equal ability I would al- 
ways choose the younger, because the work that 
I have undertaken must be done not only with 
devotion, but even with pleasure and enthusiasm. 
Youth is enthusiastic ; it devotes itself ardently, 
for it has as yet nothing to regret and everything 
to hope.” 

And indeed, everywhere in this Bosnia and this 
Herzegovina during my stay I found again and 
again the active, vigilant, good-humored “ youth” 
of M. de Kallay. In the adorable little town of 
Jajce I met M. de Jakupowski, at Mostar M. Bes- 
sarowitz and M. Zambour, and everywhere I re- 
called the words of the minister : “‘ The work I 
have undertaken must be done not only with de- 
votion, but with pleasure and enthusiasm.” 

We set out almost immediately for Ilidze, the 
charming and breezy thermal station, where very 
active surphurous baths and mud baths of a re- 
markable efficiency have been restored and sur- 
rounded with attractions which make the place 
the Tusculum of Serajevo. 

A great green umbrageous park, new and com- 
fortable hotels surrounded by spacious lawns, a 
large band stand of the kiosque type, a vast res- 
taurant opening out upon the grass, the official 
residence of M. de Kallay, flowers, ponds and par- 
terres, galleries linking the hotels, and some 
shops with a picturesque display of wares in the 
arcades—such are the calm, gracious, reposeful 
impressions of this spot. A covered way leads to 
the little station of the little railway which links 
Ilidze and Serajevo, and during the warm sum- 
mer mornings and afternoons there is a constant 
stream of travel back and forth between these 
two points, a few minutes only being required for 
the lively, often fashionable inhabitants to ex- 
change the heat of the town for the cool shadows 
of the Ilidze Park. Shortly the electric light will 
fling the final halo about this astonishing series 
of metamorphoses, and Bosnia would be on the 
highroad to becoming a mere succursale of 
Cannes or San Remo if, happily, the inhabitants 
and the government were not bent by common 
accord on preserving the ways, costumes, lan- 
guage and manners of the country, however much 
it may change in other respects. For instance, 
it is an old Bosnian tradition for a man on the 
eve of his marriage to come to carry off his 
Jiancée on horseback at the gallop. The bride- 
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groom in his finest outfit arrives in front of the 
bride’s house, who awaits him, also-in her most 
splendid attire, at a spot agreed upon. She jumps 
lightly into the saddle, and as the horse dashes 
off with the flying couple the parents of the girl 
come up, fire several shots in pretense of pursuit, 
and the lover then drops his gracious burden at 
the house of a relative, where she passes the 
night, and where she is sought on the morrow to 
celebrate the marriage. This strange pretense of 
the legendary rape shocked the legal instinct of 
old Austrian bureaucracy, and the custom was 
abolished. But this act very neariy brought about 
serious disorders. M.de Kallay revived the cus- 
tom, and won forthwith innumerable sympathies. 
This is an illustration of his discernment in ev- 
erything. His habit of wprooting abuses in order 
to tolerate well-established customs i3 one of the 
chief causes of the popularity of the present gov- 
ernment. But its solicitude, happily, is not con- 
fined merely to such mutters as these. Without 
incurring a debt, and simply with the budget of 
the country, which amounts to-day to 21,000,000 
francs, 509 kilometers of railways and 5,000 ki- 
lometers of ordinary roads and highways have 
been constructed, 400 public schools have been 
established, churches and temples have been buiit, 
government buildings have been put up, as well 
as eight hotels in the principal centres at [lidze, 
at Jajce, at Banyvaluka, at Mostar, at Jablanitza, 
and everywhere cheapness wedded to quality and 
well-being are, as a result of state surveillance, a 
constant seduction for the traveler. On the day of 
the races at Ilidze I walked in the park in order 
to try to converse with the people who had as- 
sembled there amid the cool shadows of the trees 
waiting the opening of the gate. ‘Two little girls 
from ten to twelve years old had joined the group, 
with which I had begun with some difficulty a 
conversation, for I found the exact expression 
only after some searching. In the most natural 
way in the world the two children intervened in 
the conversation, and, now in one language, now 
in another, expressed themselves in any one of 
three or four with much precision, and when I 
showed my surprise they told me that they had 
learned these languages at school, and only there. 
I had never seen, indeed, in any country a more 
striking completeness in administration, and I be- 
gan to be almost amazed at not having come across 
the slightest hostile criticism or blemish. But luck 
was on my side. In one of the open shops of the 
arcades I met an Austrian officer in whom I rec- 
ognized both a critic and an opponent. ‘* Ah,” 
said he, ironically, ‘‘you have come here from 
such a distance to see this wonderful country. 
Well, really, it wasn’t worth the trouble! What 


have you seen? Railways, roads, public build- 
ings. ‘There is nothing very original in all that, 
and with a budget of 21,000,000 of frances it is 
easy to do that sort of thing; but what good has 
it done to the peasant ? Things are dearer than 
ever, and the taxes go on increasing. And then, 
where else did you ever see a government which 
gives board and lodgings? All that makes us 
blush up to our ears. To-day the Bosnian scarcely 
ever touches his fez or his turban to salute us. 
In our time he knew too well the kourdash, and 
bowed down to his very toes.” 

Delighted at having thus discovered this oppo- 
sition, [ rushed back and told my friends what I 
had heard. ‘‘ Of course,” they said, “ it’s a soldier 
who cannot console himself for the change of ré- 
gime from military to civil, and whose ideal of a 
civilized country is the centre of Africa, where 
the animal is worth only the trouble of killing 
him. But it is odd and rather sad that it is one 
of us who plays the réle of critic, when the natives 
themselves have only praises for us.” 

But this chance meeting proved to me once 
again that always and everywhere the function of 
an opposition is to remind reformers that nothing 
has been done so long as anything still remains 
to do. 

IV. 
Lith of July, was the first day of 
\Ve were present. I have no in- 


SUNDAY, th 
the Llidze races 
tention of deseribing these races: I am in no 
sense writing here a tourist’s journal. But I may 
say that the races were extraordinarily interesting, 
taking place as they did here at Serajevo, in 
Bosnia, and being, as they were, still one more 
proof of what has been so rapidly done in trans- 
formation of the old Bosnian soil. 

On the morrow there was a great banquet, 
Mehemet Bey Capetanowitch, a Mussulman, who 
was one of those whoroffered the most heroic re- 
sistance to the Austrians, and who is now Mayor 
of Serajevo, presided. When the toasts began he 
raised his glass in all sincerity to his guests and 
**to the prosperity of the rulers,” for, to preserve 
the fiction of autonomy, no toasts are drunk in 
honor of him who is no longer sovereign, nor 
even in honor of him who is not yet. It is with 
infinite precautions that the process of substitut- 
ing one empire for another goes on. ‘T'hus by an 
ingenious subterfuge the green standard of the 
Prophet has been adopted in place of the flag of 
the Sultan. People fear the Koran less than the 
Crescent. 

Bosnia, like every country which aspires to be- 
travel, has its mountain. It is 
called Mount Trebevic, and is 1,700 meters above 
the level of the sea. Some 100 meters below the 
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THE BRIDGE 


summit is a pavilion constructed by the Alpine 
Club, and at the summit, from the top of a sort 
of stone table, the traveler has a most extended 
view of Bosnia; indeed, the view embraces al- 
most the entire country, with its constant circles 
of mountains, its lakes and rivers, its green hills 
and arid rocks. The splendor of this view, after 
a three hours’ scramble up the slope on the backs 
of the sure-footed little Bosnian horses, and the 
sight, I might add, of the cloth laid in that high 
air, were equally rewarding. One hes there no 
repugnance for the kid’s meat roasted between 
two stones, and which an old Albanian carves 
with infallible sabre, with which, I imagine, he 
has in his day and generation cut up meat of 
quite another flavor. 

Two days later we were at Jacje. The railway 
leading thither is not yet completed, and the 
part beyond 'Travnik has not yet been opened to 
the public, but we were allowed along this trunk 
of the line. We were then obliged to follow the 
winding course of the Plevna before, across a 
ravishing valley, we reached Jacje. This exqui- 
site corner is lodged in the angle formed by the 
confluence of the Plevna and the Verbas to the 
left of the highroad, which reached the town by 





OF MOSTAR, 


a superb new bridge. The meeting of these wa- 
ters, rushing down their rock-strewn rapids and 
joining there with a tumble of white foam, is an 
extremely impressive spectacle. And only a few 
steps from here is one of the most precipitous, 
satisfactory mountain cascades one is likely to 
come upon anywhere. The country is indeed a 
land of bright waters. Farther on, as one fol- 
lows along the Vervas, are the Lakes of Jezero, 
formed by the Plevna and the Verbas. I find it 
impossible to describe the scene here as it ap- 
peared at our arrival. On one side is a background 
of hills of the sweetest, softest green; on the 
other a broad highway, running in and out among 
the hills, and now and then opening up into 
broad valleys, runs from Jacje to the end of the 
lakes. The road was full of people. Near the 
middle of the larger lake had been constructed a 
landing place, where a veritable flotilla of little 
pirogues, some of them fastened together by 
twos, or even by threes, awaited us. And the 
pirogues were bright with awnings, flowers and 
flags, while seats passing across the boats thus 
linked together were protected against the sun by 
native tapestries. All about in the isolated boats 
were musicians, tziganes, filling the air witb 
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strange, tremulous harmonies, and at 
the extremity of each boat stood a 
Bosnian boatman, guiding the craft 
with picturesque, regular cadences of 
movement. ‘The sun fell hot upon 
the scene. ‘Tlie azure waters remind- 
ed one of the divine tones of Capri, 
and the flowers, streamers and awn- 
ings were reflected in the still depths 
against a background of softly floating 
clouds, forming a mimic heaven. 


‘* O’er mountains inverted the blue waters 
curled, 
And rocked them on skies of a far nether 
world.” 
For one rare hour it was a vision of fairydom. 
The busy world of practical men had vanished. 
And when we disembarked at Jezero upon the 
steps of the tourists’ house at the very edge of the 
lake, when we beheld the buildings covered with 
people, the flags flying, the white ‘Turkish women 
gazing curiously across the mysterious musrabijeh 
of the harems, and all this varied population waved 
their streamers, uttering the cry ‘‘ Zivio, Zivio !” 





ILIDZE. 


while the strident trumpet sounded, in spite of 
us came crowding to our memory a suggestive 
jumble of artistic names and scenes — Tarsus, 
Shakespeare, Cleopatra—and we seemed to be as- 
sisting at some antique spectacle of the ardent 
crowd saluting from the shore with their cries 
the Egyptian Queen lying nonchalantly on the 
royal purple of her bark. Sarah Bernhardt must 
really go one day to Jezero, and M. Jakupowski, 

the amiable and ingenious head of 











the district, must once again play the 
réle of stage manager and revive for 
the modern Cleopatra this incom- 
parable picture, in which she alone is 
worthy to be the centre, and to the 
brilliance of which she alone can give 
the final touch of perfection. 

The following day, beneath old oaks 
on the summit of the Karaula, close to 
a limpid spring which drops thence 
into the valley, the highest point of 
this extraordinary route from Mostar 
to ‘T'ravnik, dating from the period 
of ‘Turkish domination and preserved 
by the Anstrians, who have scarcely 
succeeded in rendering it practicable, 
running as it does now over those 
cliffs among the clouds, now into 
those abysses which make up the 
character of this inexhaustibly diver- 
sified country, we breakfasted, owing 
to the indefatigable efforts of M. Poje- 
man, and fixed almost our last impres- 
sion of Bosnia proper. For we were 
now to pass into Herzegovina, to visit 
its capital Mostar—Mostar the burn- 
ing, whose warm wine invades the 
heart like a joyous, ardent ray of sun- 
light; Mostar, where the minarets 
rise from the rocky walls to hills 
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which hem in the town, and whose 
sombre bridge is the boldest, most 
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powerful and characteristic work that Balkan art 
has as yet bequeathed to the ages to come. 

While my friends lingered on here waiting for 
the boat which was to take us from Metkovitch 
to Trieste I returned on my steps to spend the 
23d of July at Jablanitza. But it was not to 
escape the 100° in the shade which reigned at 
Mostar that I returned to this pleasant, shaded 
vale ; it was to visit once again that marvel of 
mingled art and nature, the gorges of the Na- 
renta, which, between Jablanitza and Mostar, 
cover more than thirty kilometers, with which it 
is impossible to compare either the Gothard, or 
the Via Mala, or any other famous pass, and where 
between the turbulent waters of the Narenta and 
the precipitous cliffs along the path unceasing 
astonishment and a whole series of vivid and 
changing emotions both charm and awe the trav- 
eler. The work done here to cut a way through 
this once impassable obstacle between the two 
provinces of Bosnia and Herzegovina, which it 
now binds together in quick and close commu- 
nion, is stupendous, and it has been completely 
victorious. What route was ever more full of 
surprises? What a changing kaleidoscope of 
striking or luminous pictures is revealed as the 
locomotive dashes along these dark ravines, in 
and out of tunnels, while above the burning July 
sun illuminates the jutting cliffs that surround 
each little vale! Yes, this Bosnia, yesterday un- 
known, but now awake and opened up to the 
curiosity of the world, contains within her bor- 
ders by a caprice of nature all that can charm the 
imagination of the liveliest and most sensitive 
traveler. It has Ilidze, it has Jajce, it has the 
prehistoric place called Boutmir, now coming into 
prominence through the investigations of the ar- 
cheologists ; it has Banyaluka, it has Mount Tre- 
bevic, it has the Narenta gorges, the Lakes of 
Jezero, the sources of the Bosna and the Bouna; 
m has the Carsija, the great bazaar of Serajevp, 
with its incessant activity, its shops which both 
sell and manufacture the products of the Bosnian 
market; it has its hotels, more comfortable than 
any I stopped at later on at Trieste or Venice, or 
Munich or Nuremberg, or Mayence or Cologne— 
it is, in a word, the fresh and seductive résumé of 
whatever can please those who are quitting for a 
time their homes to find elsewhere refreshment 
for mind and body; and yet I look upon what it 
has and is only as the first portion of the task un- 
dertaken by its rulers. 

Hitherto, it is true, Austria has not drawn any 
revenue from the occupied provinces. But the 
four Bosnian regiments, which serve for three 
years in the active army and for nine years in the 
reserve, which are garrisoned in Vienna, Buda- 


pest, Banyaluka, Bihac, Mostar, Serajevo, and 
Suzla, and are commanded by Austro-Hungarian 
or Bosnian officers, are solid troops, well set up, 
obedient, enduring, and with a military air. But 
Austria has created in Bosnia a veritable nursery 
of high functionaries, and the budget of the two 
provinces has sufficed to accomplish all the trans- 
formations, and will so suffice for a long time 
still to conduct them on their way to the goal of 
their ideal, namely, that of becoming the model 
Balkan state. This is the reason why Bosnia- 
Herzegovina are of such general interest ; this is 
why they impose themselves upon the attention 
of all. 
% 

At Metkovitelr, on the Narenta, we embarked 
on the 7'rieste, one of the large Lloyd steamers 
which ply regularly up and down the Dalmatian 
coast. Within an hour we were out of the stream, 
entering the channel of Narenta, which leads 
down to the Adriatic, a sea which remained for 
fifty-six hours without a ripple. We had skirted 
this strange, almost mysterious coast of Dal- 
matia; we had passed the islands Lissa and Le- 
sina, rendered glorions by Tegetoff ; we had vis- 
ited Spalato, almost entirely built in that aston- 
ishing palace of Diocletian ; Sebenico, where on 
the Venetian piazzetta falls the rounded silhouette 
of the shadow of the Byzantine dome, and at 
whose doors is the constant roaring of the 
Kerka Falls, the Dalmatian Niagara; we had 
admired the incomparable daring of the Zariot 
sailors, and were talking with somewhat noisy 
enthusiasm of the arenas of Pola, of the old Ro- 
man palace as fine as the Maison Carrée of Nimes ; 
and there, grouped together under an awning on 
the deck, in that superb morning air, we were re- 
calling the men and things that we had seen, and 
especially the picturesque and grandiose and in- 
comparably strange world of Dalmatia, with its 
islands sown so capriciously along its coast, some 
as baskets of flowers, some haunts of brigands, 
some dangerous reefs, some harbors of refuge, 
when one of the passengers who had boarded the 
steamer at Zara joined us, and ina loud voice, in 
the purest Italian, spoke as follows: ‘ Yes, 
granted, Dalmatia is a unique land in its pict- 
uresque beauty and its power to aronse curiosity. 
Its islands have given to Austria the only ray of 
glory that it has been able to fix now for a half- 
century upon its imperial crown, and its sailors, 
the best, the cleverest, the toughest in the world, 
suffice to carry its colors on every ocean. And yet 
it has done nothing and it is doing nothing for 
us. But for Marmont, whom Napoleon I. made 
Duke of Ragusa, we should not have had even 
the single road which permits us to travel from 
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one end of the country to the other without risk- 
ing the sea trip. Austria has always been a step- 
mother to us, and we might almost regret the 
victory of Tegetoff over the Italians.” 
‘‘No—no,” I said to him—he was a rich Zariot 
—‘‘you are mistaken. She has done a good deal 
for you, but you have not as yet quite understood 
how much. She occupies Bosnia and lerzego- 
vina. Shortly Sebenico, which joins Spalato by 
a railway, will thereby become linked to the rail- 
way across Bosnia, and your country, with Plivno 
as central point, will have those occupied prov- 
inces as hinterland, thus becoming an integral 
part of Croatia, Slavonia, Hungary and Austria. 
Dalmatia will then be the narrow rocky ribbon 
of country bordering the most fertile, diversified, 
and the most active of the provinces. Your rail- 
ways will go to Zara and Fiume, and you will 
have on the one hand the sea for girdle and the 
iron way for the life-giving artery. When this 
day arrives, and Dalmatia, become an integral 
part of Bosnia and Herzegovina, will be as the 
sea elevation, the facade on the Adriatic of the 
Austro-Hungarian Balkans, no one knows what 
brilliant and fruitful future will dawn for you. 





Bosnia and Herzegovina will then serve as models 
for the little Balkan states, still plunged in the 
arid period of an ill-defined constitution ; Mon- 
tenegro and Servia will cease to cherish illusions, 
and Servia, which is casting all around her covet- 
ous glances, will then gaze toward Bosnia only 
to seek to imitate its enterprise and activity. Yes; 
once Dalmatia is thus soldered to the occupied 
provinces, once the Danubian Austria-Hungary 
is supplemented by the Dalmatian coasts and its 
green islands, which are at once a labyrinth and 
a rampart, the empire will be sufficient unto it- 
self ; and the Balkan peninsula, following in the 
footsteps of Bosnia and Herzegovina, . fortified 
and revivified by works of civilization, will serve 
in turn as a rampart agdinst invasion, and its in- 
dependence and tranquil future will be forever 
secured. 

‘*That is the way,” I concluded, turning to- 
ward the high Dalmatian coast—‘‘ that is the way 
that Austria, by occupying the provinces, has 
worked for the future of your country. I have 
faith in a future for you worthy of your country, 
a future for Dalmatia which will satisfy the most 
ambitious of her sons.” 


GAME OF THE LEATHERN BOTTLE. 
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THE MYSTERY OF THE FORTY-SECOND STREET MURDER. 


By CHAMPION BISSELL, 


I. 


Tue ‘Monsieur Dupin” of Edgar Poe and 
the ‘Sherlock Holmes” of Conan Doyle are both 
said to be dead, but analytic and deductive tal- 
ents have not departed from the world, and they 
are as applicable as ever to the solution of the 
puzzling questions so often presented by crimes. 
Indeed, as to these puzzles, they spring up all the 
time. Any criminal act is essentially an aberra- 
tion and demands expianation. Men live and 
prosper by being useful to society ; why then does 
any individual expect to benefit himself by tak- 
ing a hostile attitude toward the community as a 
robber or a murderer? And if his first step is 
illogical what becomes of the others ? How many 
strange perversities crop out during the execution 
of a criminal design that is conceived and carried 
through in darkness, secrecy and deceit ! And yet 
everything that is actually done becomes a fact, 
and connects with all the facts that go before and 
come after, and this chain once seized at any 
point, the links in both directions can be handled, 
and unless suffered to drop will conduct unerr- 
ingly from the start to the conclusion of the 
crime. 

This is substantially what Thomas Harland said 
to me over a bottle of claret one spring evening 
at his house on East Fifty-eighth Street. We had 
been discussing the singular murder of an ap- 
parently inoffensive young man at the table of a 
boarding house on Forty-second Street on the 
preceding evening at about dusk. The news- 
papers, after their usual exhibit of bald and un- 
convincing narrative, involving curious and un- 
necessary misspellings of names and misstate- 
ments of facts, announced that as yet the police 
had no clews, and that while the proprietress, of 
the house was not yet under arrest the police 
surveillance exercised upon her rendered any at- 
tempt at flight impossible. 

From the verbiage of the reporters of the sev- 
eral journals we were justified in extracting the 
following details as matters of fact: Mrs. Top- 
loin managed a boarding house at No. 1014 East 
Forty-second Street. It was not the style of 
house known as fashionable, but was thoroughly 
res} ectable, giving and exacting references. There 
were a dozen or fifteen boarders, merchants with 
their wives, a schoolmistress or two, and several 
clerks and two law students, besides two medical 
students. On the evening of March 26th, 189-, the 
six-o’clock dinner had passed off as usual, and at 
about seven the guests were nearly ready to leave 





the basement dining room for their rooms, when 
an alarm of fire was sounded in the neighborhood 
down the street, and the noise of the engines 
and trucks of the Fire Department caused a hasty 
escapade of the entire company, as it was thought, 
to the sidewalk and the front baleony and door- 
steps above. No one noticed the exact move- 
ment of the departure of the others, nor was any 
reckoning made of the full tale of the groups in 
the three localities. All the servants in the house 
joined the guests and the landlady, and the par- 
ties of observation remained at their posts during 
a quarter of an hour. The servants were the 
first to return inside, and their screams of horror 
soon recalled the entire household to the dining 
room. 

There they were appalled at seeing Jasper 
McClintock, the older of the two Jaw students, re- 
clining in his chair, stone dead, and bleeding 
from a wound in his left breast, from which the 
handle of a dinner knife protruded. The other 
student immediately brought in a police patrol- 
man, who caused the surgeon of the precinct sta- 
tion to be summoned. The doctor pronounced 
the man dead, and locked the doors in order 
that no change should be effected in the position 
of the body or furniture pending the arrival of 
the authorities and the coroner. 

The coroner came in due time, accompanied by 
the captain of the precinct. The pair of officials 
entered the room in which the corpse lay, and 
admitted the accredited reporters of two or three 
newspapers who had found their way to the scene 
of the tragedy with such instinct as brings the 
condor of the Andes from the clouds to a dying 
animal. Each of these persons took copious 
notes, and one of the reporters made, a free-hand 
sketch of the surroundings. Then an under- 
taker was called, and the corpse was placed in his 
charge ; after which the coroner went to his of- 
fice to summon a jury for next day, the police 
captain returned to the station house and made 
certain entries in his blotter, while the reporters 
hurried to their desks to write their several stories 
of the event. 

The dining room was then free to Mrs. Toploin 
and her guests. 

‘**T have some acquaintance with one or two of 
Mrs. Toploin’s boarders,” said Harland. ‘‘ Sup- 


pose we step around to her house and see if they 
are in, and we may possibly interview the lady 
herself.” 
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II. 

WE reached the house in a few minutes. The 
remaining law student, Thomas North, was at 
home, and greeted Ilarland effusively. 

‘This is a gloomy old hashery now,” said the 
young fellow. ‘‘ We are all awfully cut up about 
McClintock’s death, especially Miss Bevere, you 
know, the older one of the two schoolma’ams. 
Not that she’s so very old, you know, but the 
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** Well,” said North, “I went down the street 
a little distance with one section of our people. 
There was another lot on the baleony. She wasn’t 
in our party.” 

‘* Was Mrs. Toploin ?” 


**No; she staid on the balcony.” 

‘*T would like to see the scene of the affair,” 
said Harland. 

North took us into the dining room. We found 


***IN A MOMENT OF FRENZY I BECAME HIS EXECUTIONER.’” 


other one is so very young—hardly out of school 
herself. Now, Miss Bevere is hanging around 
twenty-three, to say the least; and she’s awfully 
eutup. Says she hardly feels like coming to the 
table with us, and cries a good deal. Like Niobe, 
all tears, you know. A regular gusher.” ° 

‘* And when you all ran out to see the engines 
and things was Miss Bevere with you ?” asked 
Harland. 

Vol. XXXIX., No. 2—12. 


Mrs. Toploin there, engaged in domestic duties, 
and were duly presented to her. She willingly 
pointed out to Harland the spot where the un- 
happy young man sat when he received the fatal 
blow, and even indicated the chair which he oc- 
cupied. 

‘*No one of the other boarders will use i‘ 
now,” she said. ‘‘ So it stands in this corner.” 

‘You were on the balcony,” observed Harland 
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to her, in an unconcerned manner, “‘ when this 
affair was going on ?” 

“Yes.” 

‘* Did you notice who the other oceupants of 
the balcony were ?” 

‘*Not exactly—not perfectly, that is. Oh, I 
remember Miss Girard was there, because she 
craned her neck over the balcony as far as she 
could reach, and spoke about how beautifully the 
zodiac light—I think she called it by that name 
—showed down in the west, and said she was so 
sorry Miss Bevere wasn’t there to see it, because 
she was so fond of astronomy and stars, and 
things.” 

** Yes, I see,” said Harland. ‘‘And have you 
got the tablecloth yet that was on the table at the 
time ?” 

“That has been thrown into the wash closet, 
because it’s all bloody.” 

‘* But not actually into the water yet.” 

“Oh, no! We wash only once a week.” 

‘** Suppose you send for it.” 

The tablecloth was fished out from the soiled 
linen, and ILlarland spread it upon the table, over 
a Javer of newspapers. 

‘-] place the papers between the cloth and the 
board,” le remarked, ‘‘so as not to shock the in- 
stincts of Mrs. Toploin, who would naturally ob- 
ject to having a dirty cloth come in contact with 
her mahogany.” 

Mrs. Toploin placed the chair in the precise 
spot in which the unhappy young man had oc- 
cupied it, and then Harland adjusted the table- 
cloth so that the bloody portion was just opposite 
the chair. ‘hen, smoothing it out, he examined 
with great care a certain section of the napery 
apparently a little over six inches in length and 
three inches in breadth, and distant about four 
or five inches from the edge of the table. Fol- 
lowing the direction of his gaze, we saw at this 
place an island of white cloth in the middle of a 
huge blood stain, or rather a congeries of stains 
und blotches, having the unmistakable dark-brown 
color of dried human blood. On this small sec- 
tion of the linen, comparatively free from stain, 
larland directed a long and searching gaze. A 
slight indentation on the left-hand side of the 
oblong patch attracted his attention, and he care- 
fully raised the napery in order to ascertain 
whether or not it was in reality a dent arising 
from the pressure of some hard substance or an 
accidental wrinkle in the cloth. 

‘‘ What differeice does that make ?” I asked of 
him. 

‘“¢T don’t know what difference it does make, 
bri it may make a great deal of difference,” was 
the reply. ‘*‘ When we get down to facts there is 





no question as to the size, either relative or ab- 
solute. The mosquito is a no less important fact 
than the elephant, and one of the species might 
be an invaluable link in a chain of evidence. 
Now, just notice,” he continued, drawing me aside 
to a window and holding the linen up against 
the light, ‘‘ the position of this clear spot in the sea 
of blood, and the circumstance of its being there 
at all; and its shape, the rough outline of a 
human hand, and not a large hand either, but 
on the contrary smaller than that of almost any 
man ; these lead up to the conclusion that the 
person who dealt the fatal blow to this young 
man rested with the left hand upon the table 
near him and struck with the right When the 
person struck, the blow was a heavy one, and in 
order to intensify it the assassin leaned firmly 
and strongly on the table. Now see, the clear 
space is abont six inches long and three wide ; 
and on the left side, halfway up and about half 
an inch from the edge, tell me what you see 
across that part of the parallelogram. Look care- 
fully ; use this pocket magnifier.” 

I obeyed, and was sure that I discovered a faint 
impression, as if « narrow piece of metal had been 
forcibly presse] upon the surface of the linen. 
I turned to Harland with an expression of sur- 
prise upon my features. 

** Yes,” said he, ‘‘ you look surprised, but you 
needn't. The impression there is perfectly nat- 
ural. Paper will take ink, tow will catch fire, 
metal pressed down on linen bast will leave a 
mark, just as a stone set into soft wax leaves a 
mark. This is the highest kind of evidence. 
The murderer of this law student had a small 
hand and wore a heavy ring on the third finger.” 

‘*And does this discovery bring you much 
nearer him ?” 

** Or her ?” 

‘Tfer! Ashe! You don’t mean to say 

‘*T don’t say anything. When we are inter- 
rogating a mass of facts we don’t assert anything. 
We reserve our statements until we are through 
with our questions.. Now, a man may have a 
small hand and wear a ring on his third finger ; 
but this cuts off perhaps nine-tenths of the adult 
male population of the globe, and not more than 
five-tenths of the adult female population. There- 
fore it is a plain case of the Rule of Three that 
it is odds of five to one that this deed was done 
by a woman. I don’t assert that it was, and my 
induction of facts may as yet be too scanty. 
There is danger of losing time in adopting a sup- 
position, or rather an’ inference, as a working 
hypothesis, too early in the game. But ail the 
same, that is my hypothesis at the present mo- 
ment. Iam going to look for the woman.” 
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“‘It seems incredible that one of the gentler 
sex should be implicated in such a bloody act.” 

** As the missionary said to the tigress! Ilis- 
tory is full of murderous women. Fiction writers 
recoil before the actualities. They are afraid the 
public will refuse to buy novels that are made up 
of feminine atrocities. Women would commit 
ten times as many murders as they do if their 
opportunities were greater. I think I see a wom- 
an’s hand here—right on this tablecloth. Is it a 
Lady Macbeth who has slain a king, a Marquise 
de Brinvilliers who has put a relative out of the 
way, a Judith who has beheaded a Holofernes, or 
a Jacl who has spiked a Sisera? At any rate it 
is worth while to try to find out. I am going to 
become a client of Mrs. Toploin’s hospitable 
hashery during the next few weeks. There is no 
money in it, but this affair interests me, especially 
because the reliable morning journals state that 
the police are absolutely without a clew.” 


IIT. 

Tne days came and went. The mysterious 
murder case dropped out of the newspapers, as all 
human transactions will—the five-column story of 
one day being succeeded by one of two columns next 
day ; that in its turn being followed by a column of 
uninteresting “hash,” and next day bringing a 
new sensation, and the total disappearance of the 
previous one, especially if, as in the present in- 
stance, no arrests follow. The police, in the 
Toploin case, stated they found ‘‘ nothing to go 
on.” The presence of all the boarders on the 
balcony, the steps and the sidewalk appeared to 
have been satisfactorily established ; none of the 
servants had been implicated, no one had been 
seen to enter or leave the house during the short 
time in which the dining room had been left, and 
thus there was apparently a void space where the 
evidence of human beings or facts had no place 
of existence. Such at least was the conclusion of 
the police detectives. 

Harland had been an inmate of the Toploin es- 
tablishment about four weeks when one evening 
he came to my room, and, after smoking a cigar, 
slowly and gloomily said : 

‘J wish the facts had been different, but as 
they are they have guided me to the discovery of 
the guilty one.” 

“‘Ts it possible ?” I exclaimed, with genuine 
surprise. ‘* And have you a case for the author- 
ities ?” 

*“*No; I shall never report it. 

“© Why not ?” 

“The culprit is a person whom I wouldn’t hang 
if I could, and I don’t think I could if I wanted 
to, because «a confidential confession is not admis- 


3? 


sible evidence, and the actual, patent, provable, 
incriminating facts are most scanty. From cer- 
tain isolated facts Kepler guessed at, or rather 
jumped at, the laws of planetary motion, which 
succeeding discoveries have verified. So in this 
case, having a few facts, and connecting them with 
others, [ taxed a certain person—no one else being 
present at the interview—with the deed, and an 
immediate acknowledgment was the result. But 
what shall I do with it? Well, comparatively 
nothing ;” and here Harland sighed. 

I knew he would go on if I were to keep still; 
so I said nothing, but silently extended the box 
of Garcias, 

Harland lighted a fresh cigar, and began thus: 

‘“¢ You see it’s this way. Here is a very young 
man killed under mysterious circumstances ; that 
is, the attendant facts are limited in number, 
simple in character, and apparently unsuggestive. 
I say apparently, because all facts suggest some- 
thing. But the conclusions suggested have some- 
times such short legs that they are unable to run 
far. They tire out anl fall down quickly, and 
end their career then and there. 

**Such was the case here. The inferences of 
the facts were so weak that they lav down and 
dicd at the police station, or at farthest in the 
coroner's office. But still somebody killed Jasper 
McClintock. 

** Now, McClintock was a young man, and al- 
most without means; no creditor would kill him, 
and he could not have had debtors whom he was 
oppressing. This eliminates one of the sources 
of assassination, and quite a copious source next 
after political frenzy or rancor. But where a 
young man is concerned, particularly when he is 
quite good-looking and well educated, and ambi- 
tious both as to the future and as to his imme- 
diate influence upon those around him, there and 
then accept the advice of the great French crim- 
inal hunter, ‘ Cherchez la femme’—look for the 
woman. 

‘*T was doubly inclined to look for her after I 
inspected the tablecloth. You remember the day. 
I showed you the impression of a hard substanee, 
presumably a ring, on the napery at the precise 
point in the clear space where a hand had rested 
while the cloth was being covered with blood from 
McClintock’s wound. It was no old woman who 
did the deed ; old women don’t kill young men. 
Young women sometimes do, on sufficient provo- 
ation. Whoever killed this young man did not 
come in from the outside. ‘The fire in the neigh- 
borhood was not kindled as a prelude to an as- 
sassination; and an outside enemy would not 
have chosen the dinner hour in « stuffy basement 
of a boarding house as the proper time for a mur- 
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derous attack. The probabilities were all in one 
direction—that a young woman in the house had 
strong motives to kill the law student, and did 
kill him at an unforeseen crisis of events. 

‘‘ Was it one of the servants? Hardly. They 
were all elderly except the waiter girl, and I 
learned that she had only been with Mrs. Toploin 
a few weeks. Besides, she was not of agreeable 
appearance, and was of that build and general 
make-up that no young man would look twice at 
her. Could it have been one of the three mar- 
ried women who were inmates of the house? As 
to these and each of them, I made rigorously def- 
inite search. Each is young, newly married and 
apparently fond of her husband. They might be 
fond of flirtation if there were the materials for 
flirtation at hand; but such excitement, if in- 
dulged in at all by them, must have been found 
outside, because the house was and is a deadly dull 
one. McClintock could certainly have carried 
ona clandestine, perhaps a guilty, intrigue with 
one or the whole three outside of the house, 
and thus by some act of faithlessness have drawn 
upon himself the fatal anger of one of them ; but 
the fact that their presence was accounted for on 
the evening of the murder, each one standing be- 
side her husband on the sidewalk, balcony, or 
steps, removes them from the field of suspicion, 
and necessarily absolves the husbands also. 

“You observe I am using the old-fashioned 
‘method of exhaustion.’ It is old, but you can’t 
improve on it. There are fifty ways of getting 
into an inclosure. Forty-nine of them the tres- 
passer did not use —therefore he did use the 
fiftieth. A crime had been committed. Any one 
of twenty persons might have been the perpetra- 
tor. But we establish with tolerable certitude 
that nineteen of them were not concerned in the 
affair. We are therefore compelled to suspect 
the twentieth, and in our procedure to assume as 
a starting point the guilt of that person.” ’ 

‘*That person being in this case ?” I asked. 

‘‘Miss Bevere is the culprit; that is, my sus- 
picions, fortified by my researches, all pointed to 
her. And nothing she has said or done since 
that fatal night negatived this conclusion. No- 
body remembers seeing her on the street, the 
steps, or the balcony. Iler grief was, apparently 
and probably, more excessive at the time than 
that of anybody else; in fact, by all accounts it 
was very demonstrative at the time, and ever 
since that she has been melancholy and disfraite. 
You know I have watched her narrowly, and 
with all the intentness that the desire of support- 
ing a hypothesis gives to the observer. 

“©T may as well tell you, because I know it will 
go no further,” continued Ilarland, ‘that I 
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have done in this affair some detective work 
which the rigorous moralist might not approve. 
You know that there is a widespread distrust as 
to the soundness of the maxim that the end justi- 
fies the means. It nfay and it may not. It all 
depends. In this case Iam at sea as to whether 
my means were justifiable. But after all I only 
placed myself on the same footing as the house 
chambermaid. I had a key fitted, and I searched 
the young woman’s room on four different days.” 

** But the knife is 

**T know the knife was not pulled out of Me- 
Clintock, and I wasn’t hunting for knives. I 
was looking for motives, impelling causes, evi- 
dences of the existence of facts that might call 
for compensation or equivalents. 
great forces. 





These are the 


‘Unless one is on the scent of a crime it is 
certainly an unjustifiable act to ransack the pri- 
vate correspondence of any person, but all of Miss 
Bevere’s passed under my eyes. Women always 
leep letters. This one not only followed that 
rule, but she kept rough copics of her own re- 
plies, and these were carefully intercallated be- 
tween the others. They formed a true recital of 
real life. But I only concerned myself with her 
correspondence with McClintock. It seems that 
she had known him before either of them camo 
to New York. They were both from one of the 
upper counties of the State, near Lake Cham- 
plain, and they had boated together, and things 
had gone pretty far, and some of their lovemaking 
had taken place even then by letter; and sho 
had come to the metropolis first, and at this time 
there was a large manufacture of Ictters, and 
even after he had come down to study law in 
Rudd & Bell’s office there was an occasional let- 
ter; but more copies of hers to him than originals 
of his to her. McClintock was cooling off. In 
fact, the cooling processjhad gone on to a zero, a 
region of absolute congealment. 

**T also lit upon a suggestive fact in the dis- 
covery of a number of programmes of the Garden 
Theatre, Star, Broadway, Grand Opera House, 
each one cither Bernhardt, or Fanny Davenport, 
in ** La Tosca.” Always ‘ La Tosca.” There were 
no other ones—no opera bouffes, no Casino com- 
icalities, no high comedy by Coghlan or Rehan. 
Why this iteration of that gloomy tragedy, un- 
less for its portrayal of the heroine sending a 
traitor to his death by means of a dinner knife 
planted in his heart ? The ages and the charac- 
ters of the victims were different, but the essence 
of the wrong was the same in cach case, and the 
glittering fiction of the dramatist became a grisly 
truth in the humble dining room of Mrs. Toploin. 

“T also examined this poor girl’s slender li- 
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brary. Of course I found a volume of Byron (all 
sentimental young women read Byron), and there 
was Browning and Swinburne—poetry to prose 
about ten to one. Here is a suggestive circum- 
stance: the passages descriptive of revenge and 
of retribution, or rather reprisal, are numerously 
margined with a pencil. You begin to see your 
way, don’t you ? 

‘*T thought I saw my way, after this fashion. 
IIere is a woman whose education and training 
have been those of the ambitious country girl of 
obscure origin, whose introspections have been 
painfully minute, and not always carried on with 
good or even reasonably fair judgment. Her act- 
ual standards of comparison being few and lowly, 
and her ideals of attainment (derived from his- 
tory and romances) being numerous and high, 
she acquires an exaggerated sense of her own im- 
portance, and of the cruelty of a society that re- 
fuses to recognize her superiority. Then she falls 
in love, and immediately invests the object of her 
affections with innumerable attributes and qual- 
ities which no man born of woman ever pos- 
sesssed, but such as a romantic girl extracts 
from an alembic in which she has distilled in one 
boiling a King Arthur, a Sir Galahad, a Lance- 
lot, a Henry of Navarre, a Milton, a Napoleon, a 
Patrick llenry and a Washington. 

‘Tt is, for the time being, a rare happiness for 
a young man to be loved in this way, but when 
the eyes of his worshiper come to be opened, as 
they always do, and she awakes to the fact that 
her vision of masculine splendor is a mass of 
common clay stuffed with sawdust, no one need 
envy his condition. It may be that ‘hell has no 
fury like a woman scorned,’ but a near approach 
to her is found in the woman who has with all 
the forces of her nature loved a man to the ut- 
most extent of self-deception, and then wakes up 
to the fact that he has never really loved her, 
and that for her delusion she has mainly herself 
to blame. 

‘*This I took to be the emotional attitude of 
this young woman to McClintock. There is no 
need to enlarge upon him. You meet with his 
type all the time, everywhere, in a large city. Ile 
had found out that New York swarms with girls 
more or less desirable in themselves, and full of 
promising speculation as to the future in the line 
of professional business and success. ‘The Bevere 
girl was not potential; there were no possibilities 
in her. Ile threw her over as one throws away 
the stump of a cigar, and with no more remorse. 
I don’t think he was conscious of any moral tres- 
pass, and as a matter of fact the girl may have 
been as much to blame as he was—if indeed there 
are any moralities, or grounds for blame, in this 


unfathomable medley and mixture of human emo- 
tions styled lovemaking. Now,” continued Har- 
land, rising up, *‘suppose we go around and in- 
terview the lady. I have prepared her for it by 
describing you as a discreet and skillful criminal 
lawyer whom I have retained as her counsel in 
anticipation of any trouble that might arise. 
This frees her from all fear as to the results of 
any talk which she may have with you—all such 
communications being inviolable, as even chil- 
dren know.” 
RVs 

Miss BeEvERE received us in Mrs. Toploin’s 
front parlor. The etiquette of the New York 
boarding house requires this, and also that other 
occupants shall quietly drift away, and that inter- 
views which are not unduly prolonged shall not 
be broken in upon. Llarland presented me in my 
capacity as a lawyer whom he had retained in 
view of possible contingencies, and stated that 
it was of vital importance that the absolute truth 
should be told to me, adding that the great and 
often fatal mistake on the part of culprits was in 
the deceptions practiced by them upon counsel. 

The young woman was tastefully gowned, yet 
her demeanor was not only subdued but distinctly 
sad, and her eyes told a story of sleepless nights. 

“‘T take your word as to this gentleman,” she 
said to Harland. ‘‘ You know I have no seerets 
from you as to this sad affair.” 

“And I may say to yea, Miss Bevere,” I inter- 
posed, ‘* that even if Mr. Harland and I were en- 
gaged in a conspiracy to wreck your safety the 
laws of our State expressly provide that no one 
can be convicted upon his own confession alone ; 
and there is no other evidence against yon. 
Therefore you are absolutely safe, so far as human 
justice goes.” 

‘« Except for the publicity and disgrace of the 
affair,” said the young woman, weiirily, ‘I would 
care little. Life has no longer any charm for me, 
nor has it had during quite a long time. My 
dream of happiness, as associated with Jasper, 
was a short one, delightful whiie it lasted, but 
when once broken in upon by the-unrest of doubt 
it was never restored to its first sweetness. Ina 
moment of frenzy I became his executioner. Am 
[sorry? Iam, and Iam not. And yet remorse 
is the stronger feeling ; and so long as I live— 
which I hope will not be long—Jasper’s look of 


horror and deadly fear as the blade sank into li's 
flesh will never pass away from my memory. Ile 
was too much surprised to make any motion from 
his chair until the faintness of death came over 


him, and then it was too late. All—the whole 
dreadful, hideous act—did not consume more 
than a few seconds of time, as it seemed to me.” 
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“You had given him warning ?” suggested I. 

“In various ways,” answered the unhappy 
young woman. ‘Often I had said to him, ‘ Jas- 
per, can you expect to be happy in life if you per- 
sist in making me so wretched ? Will not some 
dreadful fate overtake vou ? Can you count on 
going unpunished ? If God doesn’t do it I may.’ 
He usually replied that any disappointments of 
mine were of my own making; that it took two 
to flirt, and to make love, whether lightly or seri- 
ously, and that if one fell away the other must be 
satisfied to fall away also. As to fate overtaking, 
and all that, why, the world was full of mended 
hearts, and divorce courts, and wounded affec- 
tions healed by money judgments, and nobody 
the worse for them. 

‘© It was more and more borne in upon me that 
no compensation was possible for me against his 
faithlessness, and what I believed to be his delib- 
erate treachery, except in revenge. At that junct- 
ure I happened to witness Sarah Bernhardt in ‘La 
Tosca.” No words can describe the emulative pas- 
sion with which I saw her plunge the knife into 
the breast of the base official who had betrayed 
her. Again and again out of my slender savings 
I found the means of repeating my view of this 
great exhibitor of human emotion. I also fre- 
quented Miss Davenport when she acted the same 
part. Her personation was feebler ; she acted La 
Tosca ; Bernhardt was La Tosca; but still the 
zeal inspired in me was kept up, and finally I my- 
self caused the tragedy to be performed once 
more in the room below. 

‘I think I feel better, if any betterment is pos- 


sible, because Mr. Harland discovered the truth 
where no one else suspected it. The burden of a 
concealed crime, if indeed this retribution can be 
called a crime, must become unbearable if one is 
obliged to bear it alone. Mr. Harland seems, at 
least to me, to have removed a portion of the 
dreadful weight which conscience lays upon me. 
Why I was not discovered when the inrush of the 
boarders and servants began, on that fatal night, 
I could not even surmise. All was confasion and 
outery, and it must be that I was supposed to 
have entered the room with them. Certainly no 
one las ever manifested in any way that I was 
even remotely suspected.” 

Harland and I rose, and extended our hands to 
the young woman in a sympathetic good-by. 

** You are very generous,” said she to him, ‘‘to 
have expended so much time and skill in this 
quest, and then not to make any avail of it. I 
almost wish you had given me up, or would do it ; 
and yet I hardly know—it might save me some 
trouble. Good-by, and may you never regret your 
kind sympathy.” 

. # 

It was just one week after this interview that 
the morning newspapers contained the story of 
the suicide of Miss Alithea Bevere at Mrs. Top- 
Join’s boarding house, 1014 East Forty-second 
Street. She was found dead in bed, a vial of hy- 
drocyanic acid on a table at her side. She left no 
confession. Her secret, except as to Harland and 
myself, was extinguished with her life. As often 
happens, the coroner and the police fornd no 
clew to the causes of the tragic act. 


THE MECHANISM OF THE STAGE. 


By ARTHUR HORNBLOW. 
‘ 


In nearly every new theatrical production 
strenuous efforts are made by author and manager 
to present to the public novel and extraordinary 
effects, both spectacular and mechanical. In 
the better class of theatres, it is true, these ef- 
fects are subordinated to the play, but in many 
houses it is not unusual to find some uncommon 
mechanical effect the raison d’étre of the play it- 
self—for instance, the play of ‘‘ Blue Jeans,” which 
revolves around its famous buzz saw. 

In this respect the theatre-going public of the 
present day has been spoiled. Theatre goers of 
the last century were more easy to please in the 
matter of scenery. Signs tacked up announcing 
that the stage represented the interior of a ducal 
palace or a country road were deemed all suffi- 


cient. But nowadays not only must each act in 
the play have a most elaborate and complete set- 
ting, reproducing the drawing room or street 
called for by the dramatist as realistically as pos- 
sible, but it is also expected that the playwright 
shall be given free rein to his imagination and 
call in his manuscript for thrilling spectacular 
effects that years ago would have been consid- 
ered both absurd and impossible. And the more 
difficult and extraordinary the effect to be exhib- 
ited, the greater the curiosity on the part of the 
public to see the play and the better its chances 
of financial success. 

One of the most familiar spectacular effects 
done on the stage, and which is seen in almost 
every melodrama produced, is the shipwreck at sea. 
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FIG, 1.— GENERAL VIEW OF THRE ‘‘ FLIES.” 


In a piece called ‘‘ Eight Bells,” produced some 
time ago at the Union Square Theatre, the ship- 
wreck scene was used in a somewhat novel way. 
On the rise of the curtain the audience saw a 
large steamship lying alongside a dock. After a 
number of scenes on the quay the signal is given 
for departure. The last passenger goes on board, 
and the steamer gets slowly under way and moves 
off. The spectators left upon the wharf wave 
their adieux, and while the steamer moves slowly 
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FIG. 2.—S8TAGE PLAN OF THE SHIP LN A 
STORM AT SEA, 


MECHANISM OF THE STAGE. 
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Fie, 83. — MECHANISM OF FALLING COLUMNS. 


to the left of the stage the wharf recedes to the 
right, so that in a few moments the steamer is 
scen alone, with nothing but sea on all sides. The 
stage is now darkened for a moment, and when 
the lights are raised the steamer is seen from an- 
other point of view. It is sailing away from, and 
presenting its stern to, the audience, as shown in 



































FIG. 4.— SECTIONAL OUTLINE, SHOWING 


MECHANISM OF PIANO TRICK. 
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FIG. 5.— SHIP IN 


Fig. 5. A full view of the interior of the steamer 
is given, and then the fun, by a clever troupe of 
acrobats, begins. The tables in the cabin are 
crowded by hungry passengers, some of whom 
are already affected by the ship’s motion. After 
the meal the seats and tables are removed and a 
dance is organized—the couples waltzing to the 
strains of a piano played by a long-haired pianist, 
also an acrubal. Outside, night is falling, and 
tle moon lights up the waves. Black clouds 





FIG. 6.— PIANO TRICK. 


A STORM AT SEA. 


scurry across the sky. Everything foretells the 
coming storm. The vessel begins to roll. In- 
side the cabin, the passengers fall over each other, 
and after one big roll the pianist disappears head- 
foremost into the piano (Fig. 6). The storm 
grows worse, and the lightning more vivid. The 
steamer begins to sink, and finally goes to pieces, 
and the curtain falls on this effect. 

Now let us see how all this is worked behind 
the scenes. Fig. 2 shows the ground plan of the 
steamer and the panorama. ‘The dotted parallel 
lines, numbered 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, indicate the posi- 
tions of the wings. It is thus seen that the 
steamboat itself occupies the entire stage. The 
usual back cloth and side pieces are replaced by 
a@ panorama representing the wharf, the setting 
sun, the open sea, then night, and finally the 
tempest. ‘The panorama is divided into two 
parts, each about forty yards long and each mov- 
ing in a different direction, as shown by the ar- 
rows in the drawing. Then they are rolled on 
vertical drums at the points marked C, D, FE, F. 
The panorama begins to move, of course, directly 
the steamer sails. 

The steamer itself is solidly built and- has two 
floors, the cabin floor and the bridge. Of course, 
it is far from being built on the proportions of a 
real vessel, but this defect is easily concealed by 
the scenic artist, who arranges his perspectives to 
suit himself. By a gradual sloping of the lines 
an effect of considerable length is obtained. 

When the steamer appears to start, the wharf, 
which consists only of a few painted planks, is 
lowered to the cellar. At the same time a hollow 
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iron tube, on which is rolled a green 
cloth to represent the sea, is pulled 
to the footlights by the orchestra 
leader. ‘This covers the bare boards 
and gives the effect of the open sea. 
Under this cloth crawl two boys who 
have instructions to move the cloth 
with their arms directly they get the 
order. Making waves in a melodrama 
is not altogether an enviable position, 
but even that humble work has been 
the starting point of many a success- 
ful actor. 

Although appearing to be under 
way, the steamer does not really move 
ut all, the moving panorama giving 
that impression. And as the steamer 
is suspended from a swivel the rolling 
is easily obtained by men with ropes 
in the wings pulling first on one side 
and then on another. 

The trick with the piano perform- 
ed by one of the IHanlon-Lees during 
the storm (see Fig. 5), is always crea- 
tive of amusement and usually mys- 














FIG. 8.— THE ENCHANTED TOWER. FIG. 9.— MECHANISM OF THE ENCHANTED TOWER AND 
PASSING SHIP, AS VIEWED FROM THE REAR. 
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tifies an audience. Yet it is very simple, and 
how it is done can be seen at once by consulting 
Fig. 4 (page 183). 

An entire volume would be necessary to describe 
all the trick seenery and mechanism used on the 
stage. I shall merely speak of those effects with 
which the public is most familiar. 

Everyone has seen the fairy in the pantomime, 
or Mephistopheles in “ Faust,” appear suddenly in 
a ghoulish manner from the very bowels of the 
earth. This is done by means of the “‘ trap,” an 
indispensable feature of every stage’s equipments. 
At the Fifth Avenue Theatre, where there arc 
three such traps, and in most of the other New 
York theatres, the trap is worked by a wheel, but 
the lever system is better. The creaking of the 
wheel is not heard, and the trap is less likely to 
get “stuck” at an inopportune moment. 

In a melodrama recently imported from Eng- 
land, called ‘‘The Span of Life,” there was a 
stirring scene representing a lighthouse in the 
open sea, with a steamer heading directly for it, 
the story being, of course, that the villain has ex- 
tinguished the light and the steamer is speeding 
on to certain destruction. This is merely a modifi- 
cation of ** The Enchanted Tower,” which was pro- 
duced many years ago in Paris with phenomenal 
success. In the French piece a beantiful princess 
is imprisoned in the tower by a wicked uncle, and 
finally rescued by her lover, who arrives in a mag- 
nificent ship. The vessel, both in the French 
and English pieces, is managed very cleverly, giv- 
ing a perfect illusion to the audience. It is seen 
from every point of view, sailing from the spec- 
tator, dizectly toward the spec- 
tator and to all points of the 
compass, and it always appears 
to be a perfectly constructed 
model of at least five yards in 
length, while as a matter of fact 
it is a perfectly flat piece’ of 
wood without any construction 
whatever. (See Figs. 8, 9.) 

One of the most snecessful 
pieces of stage mechanism in- 
troduced of recent years, and 
one that brought a small fort- 
une to its inventor, was the 
horse-race scene used in * The 
County Fair.” (See Figs. 12, 
16.) This effect, which was in- 
vented by the actor Neil Bur- 
gess, has since been imitated in 
dozens of plays, and Mr. Bur- 
gess has already been through 
several lawsuits to protect liis 
rights. 





FIG. 10.— RAIN 
AND HAIL. 





rig. 11.— WIND. 


In the scene as shown in ‘The County Fair” 
three full-sized horses, mounted by their jockeys, 
gallop at full speed on the stage without moving 
from one spot. The horses are really galloping 
on a species of treadmill. This treadmill turns a 
panorama, representing the race course and dis- 
tant fields, in the contrary direction, and so gives 
the illusion of motion to the horses. Near the 
footlights, and traveling as fast as the panorama 
and in the same direction, is the fence of the 
track. 

Naturally the three horses do not ran abreast. 
One horse appears to the andience to be forging 
ahead, while presently it is passed by the horse 
that was only third a moment before. The ex- 
planation of this is simple. Each horse runs on 
an independent ‘‘ treadmill,” which is made to co 
quicker or slower by the machinist as the race rc- 
quires. A powerfal blast of air, supplied by a 
ventilator stationed in the wings, adds to the illu- 
sion by inflating the jockeys’ silk jackets and 
blowing about the horses’ manes. 

Such an effect as this is naturally very costly, 
the necessary special machinery and cost of in- 
stallation being exceedingly expensive. 

One of the heaviest items in the building of a 
theatre is the equipment of the stage and the in- 
stallation of the proper machinery for moving the 
scenery, and it is a part of the theatre which the 
public never sees. All kinds of systems are in 
use in the theatres for handling the heavy sets of 
scenery as well and quickly as possible. The most 
modern and perhaps the most elaborate and costly 
of all the systems in use is that of the Opera 
Ifouse at Budapest, where the scenery, the cur- 
tains, traps, ete., are lifted and lowered by hy- 
draulic machinery. This Opera Honse cost the 
good citizens cf Budapest 8,000,000 of florins. 
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Another striking stage effect which calls for 
elaborate machinery is the earthquake as done in 
Wilson Barrett’s ‘‘ Claudian,” and in Massenet’s 
opera ‘‘Samson and Dalila.” The effect is very 
rarely attempted because of its great cost and the 
difficulty in carrying it into execution. 

In ‘Samson and Dalila,” for instance, the 
author’s directions for the earthquake scene were 
as follows: ‘‘Samson, made prisoner by the 
Philistines by Dalila’s treachery, is led upon the 
stage. His enemies have blinded him, and a 
child is guiding him. The crowd scoffs at him 
and insults him. He asks the child to lead him 
‘near the marble pillar’ which supports the ed- 
ifice. The child obeys. Samson takes the column 
in his mighty grasp. The column shakes and 
finally falls, and with it the whole building.” The 
method of working the earthquake is shown in 
Fig. 3 (page 183). 

In “‘ Herculaneum,” an opera produced in Paris 
several years ago, there was a representation of 
the eruption of Vesuvius and the destruction of 
the city. (See Fig. 7.) The effects of flames, 
thunder, lightning and hail were used in this 
piece. Just before the catastrophe happens the 
stage is crowded with people, and at the first 
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FIG. 12.— HORSE-RACING SCENE AS VIEWED 
FROM THE FRONT. 














FIG. 13.—STAGE THUNDER. 


trembling of the earth several of the buildings 
fall on the heads of the gay throng. This ap- 
pears very dangerous, but it is not really so. The 
most massive pieces of masonry are only made of 
light papier-maché, and when they hit an actor 
bound from him instead of laying him prostrate. 

Another opera in which there is a striking ef- 
fect is Wagner’s ‘‘ Valkyries,” with the mad gal- 
lop of the warlike yirgins in the clouds. 

In the third act of this opera the scenery repre- 
sents a wild and rocky region. In the distance is 
a high mountain covered with forests. On the 
rise of the curtain four warriors are scanning the 
sky. One makes a strange ery, which a distant 
voice echoes, and then immediately a valkyrie ap- 
pears in the sky galloping across the banks of 
clouds on a white charger. (See Fig. 14.) The 
effect of this scene on the audience is very weir‘ 
and uncanny. The distance of the apparition is 
judged with difficulty, and it appears much far- 
ther off than it really is by the adoption of ex- 
pedients I will explain later. 

Presently another valkyrie crosses the sky at a 
lightning speed, followed by others, and this is 
kept up until they all exeunt and leave Wotan 
with Brunhalde. 
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FIG. 14.— PHANTASM OF THE VALKYRIE, IN WAGNER’S OPERA. 


Now let us peep 
behind the scenes, 
We see that a huge 
scaffolding built upon 
the same principle as 
a switchback has been 
erected at a height 
corresponding with 
that at which the 
valkyries are seen 
from the front. (See 
Fig, 15.) The shelf 
is twenty-four yards 
long by two wide, and 
is furnished with rails 
on which fit the 
dummy horses. The 
riders are children 








dressed to represent val- 
kyries. When the signal is 
given the horse is pushed 
down the slope with its 
rider, and en the greased 
rails it goes like the wind, 
the little girl or boy care- 
fully holding on and bran- 
dishing spear and arms to 
give an appearance of life. 
To further add to the illu- 
sion of great distance, be- 
tween the auditorium and 
the valkyries is hung a 
black tulle curtain, while, 
behind, two powerful cal- 
ciums throw their light on 





FIG. 15,—MECHANISM OF THE VALKYRIE PHANTASM, 


FIG. 16-— HORSE-RACING SCENE AS VIEWED FROM REAR OF STAGE. 


the riders’ white 
costumes. 

Everyone, proba- 
biy, has seen a per- 
formance of Meyer- 
beer’s opera ‘)’Af- 
ricaine,” and _ will 
remember that the 
action passes prin- 
cipally on board of 
the large vessel com- 
manded by the brave 
Vasco de Gama, 
The plan on which 
the stage vessel al- 
ready described is 
built may be taken 
as a model for all 
others of the same 
kind, 
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FIG. 17,— TABLEAU IN THE BALLET “‘ AMOR,” 





FIG. 18.— BENIND THE SCENES AT A BALLET 
SPECTACLE, 


lig. 19 shows how the swan is made to appear 
in the first act of Wagner’s opera ‘‘ Lohengrin.” 

‘The recent improvements in the practical ap- 
plication of electricity has worked a small revolu- 
tion in the theatres and lessened the danger cf 
fire, which was always very great, to almost noth- 
ing. In our more modern theatres gas is not 
used at all now, and the gas connections are only 
put in to use in the event of a temporary acci- 
cent to the electric plant, as sometimes happens. 
[lectricity, moreover, has permitted of far greater 
elaboration in the arrangement of lights and illu- 
minations in spectacular pieces. 

A pretty effect in a ballet, and one which is 





FIG. 19.— TNE SWAN IN ‘‘ LOHENGRIN.” 
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FIG. 20.—S8TAGE PLAN OF THE TABLEAU IN ‘‘ AMOR.” 


often used, is to have the ballet girls dance with 
a living flower in each hand. The life, in this 
instance, is the electricity, which glows on the 
dancer touching a button and displays all man- 
ners of colors. ‘The flower is held in a kind of 
tube in which is a tiny battery. 

Electricity is also used for imitating lightning 
during a storm. ‘The thunder is made in various 
ways. In Italy they roll on the stage a large 
barrel full of stones ; in France they shake a large 
sheet of tim. When the “ Fool’s Revenge,” in 
which there is a dreadful storm, was produced at 
the Théatre Frangais, they rolled a large iron bal? 
ou the very roof of the theatre. Being directly 


over the audience’s head, the effect was striking. 
In America a large drum is most often used. A 
thunderbolt striking the stage is not often seen 
in plays here, but it is frequently done abroad, and 
it is very simple. The villain takes refuge under 
the tree as a shelter from the storm, and of 
course is killed. The bolt is done in this way: 
A long silk thread is hung from the flies to the 
tree. It is invisible to the audience, and it is 
covered with a mixture of gunpowder and water 
—in other words, it is a long fuse. It is well 
dried, and when ignited in the flies the tiny flash 
travels down toward the tree with the rapidity of 
“real” lightning. At the same moment a dread- 
ful crash is heard. The tree is splintered, and 
the villain falls dead. 

An important feature in the production of a 
spectacular piece is the organization of the ballet. 

The first principle in arranging a ballet is sym- 
metry of lines. There lies the whole science. Evy- 
erything must be symmetrical. Whatever the girls 
dance, perfect symmetry must be preserved or the 
ballet is a failure. Fig. 17 shows the famous bal- 
let ‘‘ Amor,” which was such a success at the 
Seala in Milan some years ago, and which was 
afterward done in Paris and New York under the 
title of ‘* Excelsior”; while in Fig. 20 is shown 
how the designer of the ballet, L. Manzotti, planned 
out where each dancer was to be and where she 
was to go. 

Jastamant, a famous ballet master who died re- 
cently, used to compose an idea for a ballet as he 
would a waltz, jotting down on sheets of paper 
the various figures and attitudes that he consid- 
ered would make a ballet harmonious and pleas- 
ing to the eye. (See Fig. 21.) 

In conclusion, I think it may be conceded that 
if the dramatic author or composer has worked 
hard to turn out a clever play or remarkable 
opera, the stage manager and stage machinist also 
deserve some little share of credit for the success 
that follows. 
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Fig. 21.— NOTATION OF A BALLET ENSEMBLE. 
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A CHINESE TRIAL. 


By MARGHERITA 


I Am not quite certain, but I am inclined to 
believe, that the Chinese are a much more orderly 
and law-abiding race than any I have yet met. 
They have no police force, so to speak, no station 
houses and lockups, and their jails are few in 
number and small in size. 

One county penitentiary at home has more ac- 
commodations and more inmates than all the 
jails of a Chinese province of ten million souls. 

Justice in China is a tremendous power. It is 
administered by high officials, and is invested 
with forms and ceremonies which, however an- 
tiquated and grotesque they may appear to foreign 
barbarians, serve nevertheless to impress and awe 
the natives who witness them. 

A friend of mine had a servant who quarreled 
one day with a fellow servant. Teo obtain venge- 
ance he, with two relatives, lay in wait the next 
evening for his foe and gave him a severe drub- 
bing. The matter was reported to the magistrate, 
and the offender arrested by a runner, who cor- 
responds to a court officer. A number of us at- 
tended court the next morning and watehed the 
proceedings. We arrived early, im time to see 
the judge and his retinne come from their private 
rooms and enter the court. They pansed before 
a large stone tablet inset in the wall, on which 
was inscribed the official decrees making the place 
a tribunal and‘appointing the magistrates who 
had at various times ecenpied the bench. 

The salutation is done partly owt of honor to 
justice, and partly as a reminder that the judge 
himself is subject to ahigher power than his own, 
and may be punished in another tribunal like the 
malefactor whom he punishes himself. This sa- 
lute over, the magistrate, amidat the bowing of 
his retinue, took his seat at a handsome carved 
ebony table on which hang down, @ cloth of rich 
silk embroidered with Chinese characters in gold. 

The characters read literally, ‘‘ As large as the 
moon,” but belong to a famous quotation that 
‘in the large or full light of the moon all things, 
and even guilt, hecome visible.” 

After the magistrate takes his seat two secre- 
taties occupy places at small tables on either side 
of him. Other officers take handsome chairs to 
right and left, while several court atéachés stand 
in various parts of the room. One of these car- 
ries a very curious instrument. It resembles a 
paddle, whose blade is perforated, and is made 
of. wood faced with leather. ‘This corresponds to 
the staff worm by the tipstaff of the last century, 
and is usedvto punish contumacious witnesses. 
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When a party is detected in a lie, is disrespect- 
ful, or uses improper language, the runner strikes 
him with this cruel paddle with full force across 
the mouth. Sometimes the blow is so severe as 
to knock out the teeth of the luckless litigant. 
Shortly after the opening of the court the two 
servants were brought in. They advanced a few 
feet and then ‘‘kotowed.” This consisted in 
throwing themselves cown upon the floor upon 
all fours, knocking their foreheads against the 
pavement, crawling forward and again knocking 
their foreheads on the floor. The defendant was 
the first to be examined, and was asked what he 
meant by his riotous and wicked conduct on the 
oceasion in question. His answer did not come 
quick enongh, and a smart blow from the paddle 
across his lips spurred him on to action. The 
shock of the blow probably broke up the story he 
had arranged in his own mind, because he talked 
excitedly and teld a tale much closer to the truth 
than might have been expected. Once, when he 
used am epithet toward his late opponent, he re- 
ceived again the paddle across his face, which re- 
sounded with the blow like the pop of a pistol. 
He was then teld to stand aside, and asked if he 
had any witmesses. Ile responded Yes, but he 
had not brewght them. The judge looked at him 
a moment, and then said, slowly: ‘‘ Upon your 
own statement you could have had no witness to 
the begimning of tle row, and only.two men whom 
you brought with you to its termination. You 
are therefore guilty of falsehood, and your state- 
ment is unworthy of belief.” ‘The Jutter part of 
his speech was accentuated by two blows from the 
paddle. By this time the prisoner’s face was con- 
gested with blood, and his nose and lips swollen 
to twice their natora? size. No other testimony 
was tuken, and the judge pronounced sentence. 

He said about as follows: “This is a case 
where you have taken the law into your own 
hands. It is wrong to quarrel eyen when you are 
in the right, because right is always triumphant. 
It is wicked to take the law into your own hands 
and inflict pain and punishment upon an enemy. 
Human feelings are sacred, and punishment may 
only be inflicted by the imperial throne and its 
humble agents. And this wreng varies very much 
in its wickedness. A man who loses his temper 
in a quarrel may yield to his passions and go to 
fighting. ‘This is one of the weaknesses of hu- 
man nature, and more or less allowance is made 
for it by every wise magistrate. If when you 
quarreled with yeur fellow. servant: yow had then 
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and there assaulted him I would have punished 
you with a few blows of the bamboo. But you did 
nothing of the sort. On the contrary, you went 
away and hired or procured two other men to as- 
sist you in beating your enemy, and although 
you had plenty of time for your anger to subside 
and for you to take wiser counsels, you neverthe- 
less came back with your friends and inflicted 
the punishment you designed. This is cruelty 
and wickedness, and proves you to be a disgrace 
to your family and your home. There are other 
wicked men like you, to whom you shall be an 


front. Sometimes it is also chained to the hand 
or the ankle of the wearer. It is from three to 
six fect square, so that its occupant cannot touch 
his head and face with his hands. In a country 
which swarms with flies, mosquitoes, vermin and 
insects of all sorts the suffering entailed can be 
easily imagined. Neither can the condemned 
eat, drink or smoke except through the assistance 
of friends or benevolent strangers. 

I saw the fellow the next day sitting against 
the wall in the most crowded part of the market 
place. As I looked at him a shopkeeper came 





CHINESE CULPRITS IN THE CANGUE. 


example; and I therefore condemn you to wear a 
cangue, on which shall be written the story of 
your misdeed, and to be exhibited in the market 
place and the main thoroughfares of the district 
in which you did the wrong.” 

The prisoner was then taken out into the yard 
attached to the court and fastened in a cangue. 
This instrument of punishment, and sometimes of 
torture, isa heavy wooden frame, square in shape, 
with a hole in the middle which just fits the hu- 
man neck. It opens through the centre, is hinged 
at the back and provided with a padlock in the 


forward and placed a bowl of soup to the man’s 
mouth. He drank it off with a single gulp, ard 
before he could thank his benefactor the latter 
placed a lighted cigarette between the criminal’s 
lips and walked away. 

The unfortunate man staid in the cangue about 
one week; and then, through the influence of 
friends, and it is whispered of a reasonable amount 
of cash, he was allowed to go free. But the dis- 
grace still remained. He did not dare to stay in 
his old haunts, but left for some place where he 
had relatives who might start him anew in life. 
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By ETTA W. PIERCE, 


WISH to speak with Miss 
Dole,” said Dr. Hartman, 
a surgeon of St. Mat- 
thew’s Hospital, to the 
grave head nurse who 
was just leaving the 
room. ‘Send her to me 
at once.” 

Five minutes later a 
light rap sounded on the 
door. A slender figure in regulation dress en- 
tered softly. 

She looked taller, slighter than the Paulette of 
Dole Haven days. Her curly locks were partly 
hidden under her white cap. Her big dark eyes 
had lost their old langhing brightness and as- 
sumed an expression of quiet sadness. Her rose- 
leaf lips wore firm, thoughtful lines. 

‘“‘You sent for me, sir ?” she said to the sur- 
geon. 

Ile waved her toward a chair. Tle was a keen, 
bald man in spectacles. 

“Yes. Be seated, Miss Dole. Would you like 
to quit the hospital for awhile ?” 

She looked startled. 

‘I do not understand you.” 

‘*A patient of mine, who is very ill and very 
difficult to please, wishes me to provide her with 
a nurse of your stamp. Being peculiarly suscep- 
tible to physical influences, she demands some- 
thing more than care and service. She must 
have about her a person of great vital force, who 
imparts strength aud exhilaration by mere con- 
tact. I have unbounded confidence in your abil- 
ity to fill the place, providing you choose to ac- 
cept it.” 

Paulette sat silently studying the floor, The 
day had been long and trying. She was still sick 
at heart from a ghastly scene that she had wit- 
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nessed in the operating room. Was she, after all, 
too young for the ordeal of hospital life? Per- 
haps her boasted heroism was ebbing—her forti- 
tude giving way. At any rate, continual contact 
with every form of agony and death, and the toil- 
some monotony of her days, seemed suddenly to 
overwhelm her. ‘The young nurse began to feel 
that a change of any kind would indeed be wel- 
come. 

** You are the ideal attendant for whom my pa- 
tient is clamoring,” continued the doctor. ‘ You 
will please her, and she is a very rich woman— 
the pay is not to be despised, Miss Dole. That 
you have not finished your term of training here 
will not matter in the least to her.” 

‘‘Ts she young or old ?” asked Paulette, me- 
chanically. 

** Neither.” 

**And you think that I can fill the place ac- 
ceptably ?” 

‘Tam sure of it.’ 

“‘Then,” said Paujette, ‘‘I will leave the hos- 
pital, for awhile, at least.” 

“‘Very well. Make ready.” 

'To-night ?” 

“Yes. ‘The sooner the better. When you tire 
of your new employer you may, if you like, re- 
turn to St. Matthew’s.” 

Paulette hurried to her room to prepare for de- 
parture. She had asked but one question con- 
cerning the patient—she did not know either her 
name or residence. But her confidence in Dr. 
Hartman was unbounded, and the young nurse 
felt assured that any change which he could pro- 
pose must be for her ultimate advantage. 

Ifalf an hour later she was seated in a carriage 
beside the surgeon, rolling away through the 
streets of the city. Few words were spoken. They 
entered a splendid avenue, which Paulette recog- 
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nized as the very stronghold of aristocracy. An- 
other turn of the wheels, and they stopped before 
a big, imposing house. 

‘Here we ure !” said Dr. Hartman, cheerfully ; 
and he assisted Panlette to alight. 

The two weit up the steps, and the doctor rang 
the bell. 

A footman opened the door, Paulette fol- 
lowed Hartman into a hall paneled with Dutch 
marquetry and lighted by bronze dragon heads 
gaping electric fire from open mouths. At the 
top of a carved stair they encountered a maid, 
with whom the doctor exchanged a few words. 
‘Then, making a sign to Paulette, he went on to 
a massive door hung on silver hinges, and push- 
ing it back, entered the chamber of the patient. 

Never would Paulette forget that room—all 
white and gold, from the soft, deep carpet to the 
frescoed ceiling. ‘The draperies were of yellow 
silk, and lace like hoar frost. Wax candles 
burned under silken daffodil shades. On the 
iuam-white bed reclined a woman, with her face 
in shadow—an inert figure, of corpselike appear- 
unce. Her thin, transparent hand, bound with 
a wedding ring, lay ontside the rich counterpane. 

Dr. Hartman advanced to the bed with a brisk, 
professional air. 

“Well, Mrs. Coxheath”’—the name _ went 
through Paulette like an electric shock —‘‘ I have 
brought the young person of whom I spoke yes- 
terday—Miss Dole, from the hospital.” 

It was well for Paulette that pride and duty 
stood stoutly by to support her at that moment. 
Into what house had she stumbled ? Who was 
that person stretched before her? Just then the 
face on the pillow turned slowly, and Paulette 
saw a woman no longer young, no longer comely. 
Swathed though she was in costly lace and fine 
linen, her figure had a skeleton sharpness of out- 
line. The pointed chin and hollow cheeks and 
temples told of grievous sickness ; but a pair of 
bright, black, wicked eyes, wide open and all 
alert, gave a singular expression of life and fire 
to the otherwise deathly face. 

“Come nearer, Miss Dole,” 
in a piping treble. 

Paulette, by an effort, mastered her inward con- 
sternation, and obeyed. 

*« Lift me up,” said Mrs. Coxheath. 
to feel your arms about me.” 

Paulette lifted her. The head of the sick 
woman fell, a dead weight, on her strong young 
shoulder. 

“* How firmly you hold me!” murmured Mrs. 
Coxheath, languidly ; ‘‘and yet you are very gen- 
tle. As a usual thing strangers repel me, but you 
do not seem like a stranger.” She gazed wistfully 


she commanded, 


**T want 
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up into the face so near her own. ‘* You have 
strength—beauty—youth,” she suid, ‘‘ everything 
that I have not. Oh, I am very sick, Miss Dole, 
and I am starving for help—real help. Give me 
of your superabundant life. Why should you 
have so much and I so little ?” 

**'There—there !” interrupted Dr. Hartman. 
‘You must not talk to-night, madam—you are 
too weak. Miss Dole will enter on her duties at 
once, and I feel certain that you two will get on 
well together.” 

Iie motioned Paulette to put the patient back 
on the pillow, spoke a few soothing words to her, 
gave his instructions, and departed. 

Mrs. Coxheath lay very quiet for awhile, and 
watched the new nurse as she moved noiselessly 
about, arranging the room, the night lamp and 
the medicines. Once, when Paulette approached 
the bed, a feeble hand reached, grasped hers, und 
held it greedily. Very softly Mrs. Coxheath whis- 
dered : 

“You are affluent—electric-—full of positive 
forces—a living battery—and I feel you in every 
vein of my body !” 

A few moments later, and she was fast asleep. 

Paulette lay down on a couch near by, and 
thought the situation over. Was this the house 
of Chester Coxheath’s wife, or some party bearing 
the same name ? She remembered the conversa- 
tion which she had overheard weeks before in the 
casualty ward of St. Matthew’s, and conviction en- 
tered her soul like a sword. 

“‘ Well,” she meditated, ‘‘even though this sick 
creature be his wife, what have I to fear? They 
live apart—they are estranged. She is very ill— 
she needs me. I will give her faithful and pa- 
tient service—none shall be more faithful, more 
patient, than mine. I was brought to this house 
for a purpose, and I will fulfill it. I will not fly, 
like a coward, from the work upon which I have 
entered. I will not beg Dr. Hartman to take me 
back to the hospital—no, no, I will not! The 
name of Chester Coxheath shall not frighten me 
—he is nothing to me now but a memory.” 

The patient slept soundly that night, but awoke 
in the morning peevish and unrefreshed, 

**You must read to me,” she said to Paulette. 
** Go to the library and fetch a volume of Lrown- 
ing.” 

Paulette went down to the great hall, where a 
stately footman waited, and directed by that lackey, 
slipped under a portrére of Genoese velvet, em- 
broidered with golden lotus flowers, crossed a red 
salon, finished in mahogany, its panels rich with 
bas-relief medallions and allegorical scenes, and 
came to the library. 

This room, like the rest of the house, was a 
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marvel of luxury. Paulette moved over the smooth 
floor, guiltless of wax stain or varnish, its high 
natural polish only partially hidden by superb 
Eastern rugs, and of a sudden found herself 
confronting a portrait, that stood on an easel, in 
the light of a beautiful mullioned window. 

It was the face of Chester Coxheath, hand- 
some, cynical, half melancholy, wearing the very 
look which had stolen the heart of Captain Davy’s 
daughter in the old happy days at Dole Laven ! 

Paulette fell back a step, and covered her eyes 
involuntarily with one trembling hand. Yes, the 
sick woman above stairs was the wife from whom 
he had sought divorce. And here was his like- 
ness, still kept in her home, as his memory was, 
perhaps, in her heart. Alas! the misery of it! 
Shaking like a guilty thing, Paulette snatched 
the volume of Browning for which she had been 
sent and fled out of the room. 

By the time she reached Mrs. Coxheath’s bed- 
side the strength had returned to her limbs, the 
color to her lips. The patient put out « hand 
for the book, and the massive hoop of gold that 
bound her third finger rolled off and fell to the 
ear pet. 

‘Oh, my wedding ring !” shrieked Mrs. Cox- 
heath. ‘‘ Nurse! nurse! I would not lose it for 
worlds.” 

Paulette picked up the shining band from the 
foot of the bed. 

‘‘Tt is here—it is safe—see !” she said, sooth- 
ingly, and slipped back the hoop on the attenu- 
ated finger. , 

‘*You must tie it on my hand,” groaned the 
patient. ‘I have become a skeleton—it no longer 
fits me. Yet I will never lay it aside—never— 
never !” a sharp defiance breaking into her voice, 
‘* Bring a cord from the dressing table—make it 
fast, nurse-—fast !” 

Paulette passed a stout strand of silk through 
the ring, and tied it securely on the transparent 
hand. 

**It will not drop again,” said Mrs. Coxheath, 
with a gratified smile; ‘“‘and, thank Heaven! 
those who would wrest it from me by force can- 
not !” 

A week passed. Paulette soon found that her 
place was no sinecure. The patient was queru- 
lous, exacting, unreasonable beyond belief. All 
that was possible in the way of service she relent- 
lessly demanded. But Paulette’s patience and 
sweet temper remained unshaken. 

“You are really a wonderful girl,” said Mrs. 
Coxheath one day. ‘‘I have employed a legion 
of nurses, but never found one like you. You 
work, I perceive, upon principle. You really 
think that the duty of the strong is to bear with 
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the weak. Well, I am indeed a wretched creat- 
ure,” and she sighed heavily; ‘‘ poorer than a 
street beggar in spite of. my money, wasted by 
disease, and tormented with many sorrows.” 

The medical chart began to show a slight im- 
provement in the patient’s condition. All the 
closer she clung to Paulette. She was contin- 
ually asking to rest against the shoulder of her 
nurse, or to hold her hands. 


I 
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**For then I feel your vitality pass into my 
veins,” she said to the girl. ‘‘I am a sort of vam- 
pire—I feed upon your strength. You warm and 
nourish me. You are better than sunshine—bet- 
ter than wine or drugs.” ‘Then, in a. sudden 
frenzy, she shrieked: ‘‘ You cannot think hew 
I hunger and thirst for life! I will not, I can- 
not, die! Hold me close, nurse—there is an open 
grave staring me in the face. I see it always, I 
dream of it when I sleep. I see one who wishes 
me dead standing by and watching me as I go 
down into darkness. Then I grasp your hand, 
and you draw me back from the pit. Heaven 
surely sent you to my help. You will save me— 
you will keep my worn-out body above ground, 
and so assist to defeat and baffle my enemies ?” 

Paulette’s heart beat fast. 

**T will do my best for you, Mrs. Coxheath,” 
she answered, earnestly. ‘‘But you must be 
calm. This excitement is very injurious.” 

Mrs. Coxheath collapsed on the arm that sus- 
tained her. 

** Kiss me!” she implored, like an exhausted 
child; and Paulette bent and with tender compas- 
sion kissed Chester Coxheath’s wife. 

One day a great restlessness and expectancy 
seized the patient. She tossed on her pillows, she 
started at every sound. Presently Paulette was 
electrified by a ery : 

“* Nurse, call my maid—I must dress !” 

** Dress !” 

“Yes. Don’t attempt to thwart me—I am 
feeling very well. I will answer to Dr. Hartman 
for all that Ido. Hand me a mirror.” 

Her imperious air set at naught all Paulette’s 
expostulations. The young nurse brought a little 
glass in a frame of silver filigree. Mrs. Coxheath 
looked at herself and screamed. 

‘Tama hag! How hideous sickness is! I was 
never a beauty, but now—oh! oh! Call Annette, 
I say.” 

A silver hand bell brought the maid Annette to 
the scene. 

Mrs. Coxheath had a will like iron. All Pau- 
lette’s authority availed nothing. She was forced 
to stand by powerless, while Annette, in obedience 
to her mistress’s instructions, dressed the thin 
hair, already streaked with gray, and muffled the 
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wasted figure in a marvelous bedgown of snowy 
cashmere, ribbons and lace. Mrs. Coxheath was 
studying effect in the silver-framed mirror. 

‘*A little rouge, Annette,” she commanded. 
‘Not too much—would you make me a positive 
fright ? Now bring my jewels—-you must throw 
some sparks of fire into this whiteness, cr I shall 
look like a galvanized corpse.” 

Behind a panel of yellow brocale a safe was 
fitted in the wall of the chamber. From this An- 
nette took some jewel boxes, filled with gems that 
a queen might have envied. The thin fingers of 
the sick woman picked from the velvet cushions 
rings, bracelets, pendants, and a necklace of dia- 
monds that sparkled like strung stars. 

“Put them upon me!” she cried, feverishly, 
‘all of them! Light me up! Fasten these 
Lracelets, nurse. The hunger of a woman’s heart 
for beauty and admiration has never been half 
told.” 

So the shrunken throat and shadowy wrists 
were manacled in blazing gems, and the fingers 
weighed down with rings that hung all too loosely 
on them. Mrs. Coxheath, rouged, powdered, her 
hair arvanged in the latest fashion, presented a 
singular spectacle. 

Paulette could not repress a shudder. She had 
never seen anything more ouwtré, more distressing. 
What sudden whim had seized the sick woman ? 
What method had she in this madness? The 
question was soon answered. Iardly had Annette 
completed her mistress’s toilet and vanished from 
the chamber when its door swung open and 
Chester Coxheath entered. 

It was a frightful moment. 

At sight of the nurse Coxheath recoiled a step 
and changed countenance. Paulette, pale as 
death, turned instinctively to fly. 

“Stay!” commanded Mrs. Coxheath, shrilly. 
“I shall need you, nurse. Nothing will be said 
in this room that you may not hear.” / 

Paulette subsided, like an automaton, into a 
seat. The visitor collected himself and advanced 
to the bed. 

‘‘T was told,” he began, ‘‘ that you wished to 
speak with me, Augusta.” 

She nodded, fixing her bright black eyes on his 
cool, sombre face. Ile had turned his shoulder 
on Paulette, and seemed to direct all his atten- 
tion to the amazing figure reclining among the 
pillows. 

So Dr. Ilartman delivered my message,” said 
Mrs. Coxheath. ‘* Had he not informed you be- 
fore that I was very ill ?” 

“7eon,* 

‘*Hle is your friend, yet you did not believe 
him, perhaps ?” 
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**T thought he exaggerated the danger.” 

She smiled bitterly, and motioned toward a 
chair. 

** Will you sit down ? It is now more than two 
years since you were inside this house.” 

**T cannot think of disturbing you,” he an- 
swered, politely. ‘‘ Let us make the interview as 
brief as possible.” 

A flash of rage appeared in her eyes. ILis cold, 
insvlent strength filled her with exasperation. 

“‘T think [ am going to die,” she said, delib- 
erately. ‘‘I sent for you that you might have an 
opportunity to ask my pardon for the past.” 

Coxheath’s face hardened. 

‘*T regret that you should trouble yourself,” he 
eaid, dryly, ‘‘for Iam not aware of any pressure 
on my conscience.” 

“*What!’ she screamed. ‘ You can say that, 
after all your cruelty and indifference !” 

‘Spare yourself, Augusta. We have hal 
enough quarrels. I never pretended to love you. 
You knew the truth when we married.” 

She flew into a furious passion. 

“Yes; but I fancied you would be grateful to 
me for saving your father—you were ready to sell 
your soul to Satan for his sake—I thought you 
might even love me in time.” 

** Tove does not come or go at the bidding of 
any human will,” answered Coxheath, in a thick 
voice. ‘*I was a contemptible cur to marry 
money, even to save my father. He died, and 
whatever sacrifice I made was entirely vain—as it 
deserved to be.” 

I{er shadowy fingers grasped the silk counter- 
pane fiercely. All the jewels on her skeleton 
throat and wrists glared at him like so many 
angry eyes, 

‘‘Confess that you are gratified to find me in 
my present plight ?” she sneered. 

‘On the contrary, I am sorry for you, Au- 
gusta,” 

“That is a lie! Though your breeding asa 
gentleman may forbid you to say it, in your heart 
you are glad! You see me now at deatli’s door, 
and you think you will soon be free—you have 
tried so hard to be free, Chester !” with a shrill 
laugh. He made no reply. Evidently he de- 
clined to enter into controversy with this sick and 
helpless creature. ‘ But you still remain my hns- 
band,” she went on, tauntingly. ‘‘ You did not ob- 
tain that coveted divorce! Tor once, in the 
chronicles of the courts, a weak woman triumphed 
over astrong man! I bought you, like a bale of 
merchandise ; you are my property by purchase ; 
and so long as I have breath you shall wear 
your chain. I love to clank it in your ears—to 
know that everywhere and at all times it hangs, 
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a terrible weight, upon you. If I could still keep 
you bound I would die willingly. To set you at 
liberty—alhi, there is the pang !” 

He looked bored, irritated. 

«The sentiments do you credit, Augusta ; but I 
think I have heard them all before. Is it worth 
while to exhaust your strength in this way ?” 

Paulette, sitting motionless near the foot of the 
bed, had averted her face from both wife and 
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regret, for me since Dr. Ifartman told you that I 
was desperately ill ?” 

IIe fixed his eyes gloomily on the carpet.” 

**No,*Augusta.” 

‘“Ah, you are honest—yes, painfully honest ! 
I[ad you dissembled more in the past—concealed 
more of your real feelings from me—we might 
have got on together. Some men would have 
done it for the sake of spending my fortune. 


‘** WE CANNOT BOTH REMAIN HERE ANOTHER INSTANT !'” 


husband. Neither seemed aware of her presence. 
Mrs. Coxheath flung up the bloodless hand on 
which her wedding ring glistened. 

“*Sec,” she said, in a mocking tone, “‘ the sym- 
bol of your bondage! One day it fell off my fin- 
ger, and Miss Dole found and tied it in place 
again. She is a treasure—this Miss Dole! Do 
you care, Chester, whether I exhaust my strength 
ornot ? Ilave you had one tender thought, one 


Well, let that pass. I have made my will, and 
the bulk of everything goes to my nephew, Carey 
IIazen, who is now in Paris—doubtless you re- 
member Carey ?” 
Coxheath rep 
“You will 1 


«1 with a cold nod. 
receive a dollar of my posses- 
sions, beyond that portion which the law forces 
me to give you.” 

‘TI do not want your money, Augusta.” 
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**For what did you mavry me =’ 

Ilis patience gave way. 

‘“We have been over this ground again and 
again. I loathe the subject of your fortune—the 
bare mention of it sickens me !” 

She smiled wickedly. 

‘Indeed! Then you have become fond of 
poverty, Chester ?—vou like clerking ?—you like 
living 0:1 2 mere pittance, at the beck and eall of 
an employer— you, a Coxheath, born to mill- 
ions a 

‘* Yes,” he answered, doggedly. ‘‘I like it, be- 
cause I can now respect myself.” 

“Aud you really find life tolerable without 
your expensive clubs, your traps and fast horses, 
your valet, and the thousand and one luxuries to 
which you have all your life been accustomed ?” 

‘“‘T find life tolerable, Augusta; and if this is 
all that you wish to say, permit me now to leave 
you.” 

He turned from the bed. 

«Stop ! stop !” she interposed, quickly. ‘‘ There 
is something more. You must hear me through. 
Sick as I am, I still communicate with the out- 
side world—I have friends who keep me informed 
of current events—I hear gossip. Lately I learned 
that you have had a love affair.” 

His countenance underwent a sudden change. 
She saw it and laughed. 

‘© A genuine love affair! It occurred in some 
out-of-the-way place, where you chanced to be 
staying at the time the courts decided that you 
should not cast off the marriage fetter. Your in- 
fatuation, I understand, was serious. Now I ask 
—and I believe you incapable of lying in my sick 
face—is this story true?” 

He avoided her piercing gaze. 

‘*T decline to answer,” he said, coldly. 

‘‘Which means that vou cannot deny it! 
Enough! You love another woman, and my 
wrongs are now complete. Look at me, a$ I lie 
here. Fool that I was, I thought you might soften 
when you saw me so ill, and sue, perhaps, for a 
reconciliation—as though a man was ever won by 
ugliness and misery !” 

She tore off the jewels from her neck and 
wrists, and flung them furiously across the cham- 
ber. 

‘See how I bedizened myself, thinking to move 
you! Oh, God! though I hold you bound against 
your will, though I defy you to obtain release, 
you are still the victor, Chester! I hate you—I 
hate the woman that you love. I wish I could 
strangle her with these two weak hands. Who is 
she? What is her name? Where can I find her ? 
Should she ever cross my path I will crush her 
without merey—— Oh!” 
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The voice died on her white lips. Her feeble 
strength could endure no more. Mrs. Coxheath 
fell back senseless on her pillow. Paulette sprang 
up from her chair, and rushed toward the pa- 
tient, all other feelings swallowed in professional 
instinct. But her hands were seized and held 
fast. 

‘“<Do we mect here, Paulette,” said Coxheath— 
‘*here—of all places this side of Hades !” 

‘*Dowt!’ she entreated, as she tried to free 
herself. ‘* Dr. Hartman brought me to this house 
—I did not know. Release my hands—ycu have 
killed her! Oh, this is ghastly !” 

‘Hush! <A quarrel with me will not kill her. 
She is inured to this sort of thing—she likes it. 
May I not even touch you, Paulette? Very well. 
You are released, then. It is seven months since 
I saw you last —seven vast, horrible months. 
Have you suffered ? Have you thought ? Some 
change has come over you. You do not seem the 
same. I heard about your father—how he had 
been carried away—oh, my poor darling !” 

Ilis words rushed like a torrent. Paulette could 
not check them. 

“Did you understand our pleasant converse ?” 
bitterly. ‘*Did you see the family skeleton re- 
vealed in all its hideousness ? My cousin Augusta 
was ten years my senior. She had many times 
made open love to me. She was rich. Ruin fell 
upon my father, and I needed money to save his 
life and good name. I married my cousin. Don’t 
speak—I had better have blown ont my brains; 
but my father was my idol. Well, Augusta led me 
a life of it! When I could endure no more I left 
her and sued for my freedom. . Paulette, my lit- 
tle Paulette 

**Mr. Coxheath,” Paulette did not recognize 
her own voice, so resolute it was, and stern, 
*‘your wife is in a faint—I am the nurse paid to 
attend her. Either you or I must leave the room 
at once. We cannot both remain here another 
instant !” 

The light faded from his gray eyes. Ile drew 
quickly back. 

“‘Then stay at your post,” he said ; ‘I will not 
drive you from it;” and he turned and went out 
of the chamber. 

Paulette set about restoring the patient. At 
the end of a few moments her efforts were re- 
warded. Mrs. Coxheath heaved a sigh and opened 
her eyes. 

‘* Where is my husband ?” she asked. 

“Gone from the house,” answered Paulette. 

‘* Did he leave any message for me ?” 

“*No, madam.” 

“Put back my jewels in the safe, nurce. I 
must have swooned.” 
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“Yes,” said Paulette. 

““You thought, doubtless, that he had mur- 
dered me with his barbarity ?” 

‘* Mrs. Coxheath, you will suffer from all this 
excitement, and Dr. Hartman will be very, very 
angry.” 

‘*Pooh! My husband and I have had no end 
of such scenes in. our married life. We were never 
turtledoves. ‘Thunderstorms clear the atmos- 
phere. You may not believe it, but I assure you 
that I already feel better.” 

She watched Paulette complacently as the lat- 
ter began to gather up the diamond ornaments 
which she had flung about in her rage. 

‘*For a trained nurse,” murmured the sick 
woman to herself, ‘‘ you are very easily duped !” 

Paulette put the jewels in the safe, and re- 
turned to the side of her charge. 

‘Are you sure that I swooned, nurse ?” said 
Mrs. Coxheath, sweetly. 

* Very sure.” 

Mrs. Coxheath hid her face in the laces of her 
pillow and there smothered a wicked laugh. She 
no longer needed to be told who the woman was 
that held her husband’s heart in thrall. 


Cuapter XII. 


‘THERE'S a new organist here to-night—l 
wonder who he can be ?” 

The lovd whisper came from a pew directly be- 
hind one in which Laurel Hading was seated. 

“So good-looking !” another voice answered, 
with a girlish giggle; ‘‘like a picture of St. 
Michael, you know.” 

‘“*T saw him when he came into church—he 
was talking with the rector. St. John’s is sosmall, 
one knows all the faces here. This man is a 
stranger.” : 

The choir began to sing : 


‘God shall charge His angel legions 
Watch and ward o’er thee to keep.” 


Lanrel glanced toward the organ, which oceu- 
pied an alcove at one side of the chancel—the 
little chanel had no loft. An elderly man usu- 
ally presided at the instrument, but to-night she 
saw there a stranger who answered very well to 
the description given by the parties in the rear 
pew. He played with power and feeling, and 
Laurel, unconsciously sympathetic, sent her mag- 
nificent voice soaring high in the hymn. The 
organist gave a side glance in her direction, She 
occupied a front pew, and her beauty made her a 
conspicuous figure. For an instant her eyes met 
the stranger’s, and then returned quickly to her 


book. She followed the service with the atten- 
tion of a devout clurchwoman. 

“Heavenly Father, by whese almighty power 
we have been preserved this day, by Thy great 
mercy defend us from all perils and dangers of 
this night.” 

The sonorous voice of the rector filled the 
chapel. Laurel drew a quick breath. Did peril 
threaten her this night ? Maybe. Of late she 
had felt it very near. Even here, a few blocks 
from the school, in the midst of these worshipers, 
a nameless dread was upon her. For weeks she 
had been followed by a face. She could not look 
from Miss Bowdoin’s windows withont catehing 
some glimpse of it in the vicinity. She met it in 
her daily walks; life had become «a burden be- 
cause of it. N under the peaceful roof of St. 
Jolin’s, the h | apparition seemed at her very 
shoulder ; its tish, shifting eyes were boring 
into her back. Laurel turned sharply, to find the 
pew behind her oceupied only by giggling girls. 
With a sigh of relief she fixed her eyes again on 
her prayer book. 


‘*How foolish of me!” she thought. ‘I am 
growing wretchedly nervous !” 
Not often did the young teacher fare forth un- 


attended. But the day had been dull and lonely ; 
Miss Bowdoin was indisposed. The open door of 
St. John’s invited Laurel to its comforting secu- 
rity. Harm could not reach her in this sacred 
place. So here she sat alone, listening to the 
deep-voiced rector and the wailing music, and 
striving to calm by devotion the riot of her own 
thoughts. 

The service ended. 
out into the aisles. 


The congregation poured 
Laurel arose with her fellow 
worshipers. Glancing over the sea of heads to- 
ward the door of exit, she espied, oh, horror! a 
man peering into the church, as though in search 
of some one. Ilis sallow face was full of a wolf- 
ish eagerness. , 


Her enemy had found her. Consternation 
seized Laur Since the rejection of his suit he 
had pursued her without merey. He meant to 
speak with her to-night. How could she elude 
him? In abject terror she stood grasping the 


pew door with one hand. Some of the choristers 
passed along the aisle. Behind them followed the 
organist. At sight of Laurel Hading he came to 
asudden halt 

‘Pardon me,” he said, “is anything wrong ?” 
And the voice was that of a gentleman, deferen- 
tial and kind. 

“Yes,” faltered poor Laurel. “I mean—it is 
of no consequence.” 

‘‘May I not be of assistance ?” 

‘Oh, no—thank you, no,” said Laurel, faintly, 
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He bowed, hesitated a moment, then went 
slowly on. Laurel braced herself for the worst, 
stepped out of her pew and walked closely after 
him. 

In the time that elapsed before reaching the 
door she observed that the dark, glossy head of 
the new organist stood a few inches higher than 
her own, that his shoulders were broad and pow- 
erful and his garments of good texture.  Ilis 
proximity inspired Laurel with sudden courage. 
An electric current seemed to leap from this 
stranger to herself. In his shadow she swept 
composedly to the vestibule where Jasper Hading 
was waiting, passed the enemy by with a high 
head and descended the church steps to the street. 
Hardly had her foot touched the pavement, how- 
ever, when Hading was at her side. 

“*T want to talk with you,” he said, shortly. 

She flashed upon him a look of fiery indigna- 
tion. 

“‘T forbid you to speak one word!” she an- 
swered. ‘I do not know you!” And she walked 
rapidly on. 

Ile strode after her. 

**T will talk !” he cried, in mulish wrath. ‘ For 
weeks I’ve followed you in the street and watched 
about the school—you’ve seen me scores of times, 
and fled from the sight as though I was a leper. 
Do you know what you are doing, girl ?—driving 
me off my head !” 

The school was several blocks away. She could 
hardly forbear taking to her heels and running 
for its shelter, like a frightened child. St. John’s 
congregation had dispersed in many directions. 
The hour was growing late, and she was alone in 
the street with Jasper Hading. 

**T tell you 1 am going crazy !” he repeated. 
**T no longer care about the tannery—I have no 
interest in business or anything around Deepford. 
I wish to God I had never seen your face; but 
since you have wronght this trouble for me you 
must now make amends. You can do that only 
by accepting my offer of marriage. I will take no 
more denials. Consider: I am the richest man 
in Deepford—I am highly respected, and yet I 
stand ready to make you, a street waif, my wife ! 
Stop! Don’t hurry so—you put me out of breath. 
Besides, you are not listening. Curse it !” witha 
violent outbreak of wrath, ‘‘ you do not mean to 
listen to me !” 

Laurel was forging ahead with might and main, 
intent only on reaching shelter. She had indeed 
turned a deaf ear to Hading. He seized her 
rudely by the arm to check her flight. Brought 
to a reluctant stand, she uttered a sharp, protest- 
ing ery. This was answered in a most unexpected 
manner. A clinched hand shot out of the near 
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darkness and stretched Jasper Ilading senseless 
on the pavement. Laurel, amazed and trembling, 
looked up into the face of the new organist of St. 
John’s, 

** Pardon me, Miss Hading,” he said, lifting his 
hat politely, I followed you, you know—I did 
not like the looks of that fellow—I felt certain 
that he meant to annoy you. My name is Keppel 
—Derek Keppel, at your service. Pray take my 
arm, and let me walk with you to the school.” 

Before Laurel could collect her voice this 
stranger had drawn her hand through his arm— 
he was walking coolly away with her. 

‘We will leave the police to take care of that 
cad,” he said, referring to Jasper Hading. ‘I'm 
afraid he has given you no end ofa fright. By 
Jove!” in alarm, ‘‘ you must not faint now, you 
know !” 

Laurel drew herself up. 

‘*T was never further from fainting in my life,” 
she answered. ‘‘ Ifow, may I ask, did you dis- 
cover my name, or that I was connected with a 
school ?” : 

«© At the church your voice attracted my atten- 
tion,” he answered, brazenly. ‘‘I asked the chor- 
isters about you, and was told that you belonged 
to the congregation, and was a teacher in a neigh- 
boring school.” 

“Oh!” 

‘*T am a musician by profession, you know, 
and when the quality of your voice is considered, 
I think my curiosity may be pronounced par- 
donable.” 

“Ah!” 

They went on in silence for a few moments. 
In the presence of this man, Laurel’s terror’s van- 
ished. She grew strong and composed again. 

“‘T would like to know,” he said, in a deeply 
interested voice, *‘if that fellow behind there is a 
stranger to you, Miss Hading, or some old ac- 
quaintance ?” 

‘‘Tle is not a stranger,” she answered, guard- 
edly. 

«¢ An unwelcome lover, then. Don’t look back. 
No, he is not following. My word for it, he will 
give you no more trouble to-night.” 

By this time they had reached Miss Bowdoin’s 
door. Laurel drew away from her companion. 

‘‘T am very grateful for the service you have 
rendered me,” she said, sweetly ; ‘‘accept my 
thanks, Mr. Keppel, and permit me to bid you 
good night.” 

He received his dismissal with marked disap- 
pointment. 

“*T suppose I may not ask to be presented to 
Miss Bowdoin ?” he said, in a wheedling tone. 

Laurel smiled. 
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** Miss Bowdoin is ill to-night,” she answered ; 
** besides it is too late for her to receive visitors ;” 
and with a formal little nod she mounted the 
stepsand vanished from his sight. 


Straight to Miss Bowdoin’s room the young 
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teacher went, and there told her story. The elder 
woman pulled a long face. 

‘“‘Laurel,” she said, 


‘this is really growing 
serious. You avoid meeting that ruffian 
Hading again. Ile will end by attempting to 
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kill you. The newspapers of the day teem with 
tragedies in which men of his stamp figure. 
How unfortunate! It is not safe for you to vent- 
ure again on the street. If that organist had not 
come to your help I cannot think what you would 
have done.” 

‘Not venture on the street !’” repeated Laurel. 
‘‘How could I endure life shut always indoors ? 
My health would give way. It would be better 
for me to go back to the wilds of Texas.” 

Miss Bowdoin meditated. 

“‘That is it. You must leave thiseity. Jas- 
per Hading will give you no peace. He is a dan- 
gerous person. When one has no weapons with 
which to meet peril one must fly from it. It 
will be very hard for me to part with you—very 
inconvenient ; yet I feel that I must urge you to 
make good your escape from Hading. Why, I 
tremble at the thought of him !” 

“‘IT tremble, too,” answered Laurel, dismally ; 
‘but whither can I go to escape him ? I have few 
friends—none who could shelter me from such a 
man. Shall I appeal,” with a rueful smile, ‘to 
the police ?” 

‘© Oh, dear, no!” cried Miss Bowdoin. ‘‘ That 
would bring scandal on the school. We should 
all find ourselves in the newspapers. Wait.” 

She pondered, finger on lip. 

“‘T have it, Laurel—I will send you to Mrs. 
Gascoyne.” 

‘¢And who is Mrs. Gascoyne ?” asked Laurel, 
dubiously. 

She was deeply depressed. Nameless, kinless, 
beset by the man Hading and driven out of home 
and employment, poor Laurel felt that her fate 
was indeed hard. The uses of adversity may be 
sweet, but their sweetness the majority of man- 
kind would gladly forego. 

““Mrs. Gascoyne is a former pupil of mine,” 
explained Miss Bowdoin. ‘‘She married a rich 
man many years her senior. He is now dead. 
Only yesterday she wrote, begging me to send her 
a governess for her two little girls—she considers 
my judgment on such matters quite correct. The 
salary which she offers is generous, and. I feel 
confident that she will make you very comfort- 
able in her beautiful home. If you remain here, 
in reach of Hading, he will do some desperate 
thing. You must run away. Laurel—that is, 
you must go at once to Emma Gascoyne.” 

‘* Where does Mrs. Gascoyne live ?” Laurel in- 
quired. 

‘In New York. Hading will not follow you 
there.” 

Laurel looked sadly at her friend. 

‘IT am adrift on the world. A few hundred 
riiles in this or that direction cannot matter 
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much. You fear that Hading, in persecuting me, 
may injure the high reputation of the sélool. 
Very likely ; therefore I onght to leave you with- 
out delay.” She thought of the sallow face and 
pale, evil eyes of her rejected suitor, and shud- 
dered. ‘‘I will go immediately to Mrs. Gascoyne,” 
she said. 

Two days later Laurel left the school. She felt 
like a leaf tossed helplessly on a current. Trouble 
was her abiding companion, but fortunately her 
courage remained unshaken. The thought of 
leaving Jasper Hading forever behind her buoyed 
up her spirits. 

As the carriage bore her past the Chapel of St. 
John the memory of Derek Keppel rushed back 
on Laurel’s memory. Would the next service find 
him at the organ there ? 

“‘T shall never see him again,” she thought, 
with an unconscious sigh ; ‘* but I will remember 
him always with gratitude.” 

Iler journey in search of a new home was made 
without incident. At the Grand Central Depot 
she found a handsome brougham waiting. The 
new governess was driven to a palatial mansion 
on Murray Hill, and shown to a charming cham- 
ber, where she proceeded to remove the dust of 
travel and freshen her sober dress. This was 
hardly done when the servant announced that 
Mrs. Gascoyne wished to see the new governess, 
‘Laurel followed the maid to her mistress’s dress- 
ing room. 

Before a mirror sat the young widow, She was 
a blonde, with Titian-red hair and a vivacious. 
manner. A French waiting woman, with a heavy 
down shading her upper lip, was dressing Mrs. 
Gascoyne for a dinner party. The clustered 
lights above the toilet table shone down on a 
great litter of jewel boxes, flowers, flasks of per- 
fumes. and cosmetics. In full dress Mrs. Gas- 
coyne was known to bea genuine triumph of art 
—fearfully and, wonderfully made up. Her maid 
could have told strange tales. 

‘*Sit down, Miss Hading,” she said to Laurel. 
“IT am glad you are here, for the servants have 
quite ruined the children, and my social duties 
preclude the possibility of attending to them my- 
self. You have not seen them yet? They are 
two little owls, utterly unlike their mamma. 
Stop, Celeste,” frowning into the mirror at the 
waiting woman ; ‘‘ you are dressing my hair too 
high on the temples. And pencil that left eye- 
brow a little more. I shall not bore you with a 
single question, Miss Hading. It is enough that 
you come from that dear old thing Miss Bow- 
doin. The person recommended by her must in- 
deed be above reproach. She says you have a tine 

mind. That is good ; but you enter a room like 
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a duchess, which is even better. Pray teach Una 
and Pansy your repose of manner—they are as 
restless as birds. Put that diamond crescent a 
little more to the right, Celeste. You must make 
me incomparable to-night, for after the dinner I 
shall meet distinguished people at the opera— 
among others, the heir to an English baronetcy, 
who has come to America, the gossips say, to find 
a wife.” She turned with a smile to Laurel. ‘‘ Do 
you like the effect, Miss Hading ? Can I sustain 
before a critical Englishman like Captain George 
St. George the reputation which my country- 
women have established for beauty and style ?” 

Celeste had robed her mistress in a magnificent 
black evening dress, and clasped neck and arms 
with rows of diamonds. ‘The sombre tint of the 
gown emphasized the whiteness of Mrs. Gas- 
coyne’s skin and the warm lights in her pictur- 
esque russet hair. 

*« Surely the reputation of American beauty is 
safe in your hands, madam,” replied Laurel, with 
such honesty that Mrs. Gascoyne laughed aloud. 
She had an inordinate appetite for flattery. Even 
Celeste was expected to add her tribute, which 
she did with the pertness of a spoiled servant. 

“‘Ciel! Madame is enchanting! Monsieur 
the English captain will surely lose his heart to- 
night !” 

Celeste brought forward a white fur cloak to 
wrap around her mistress. Arimed cap-a-pie for 
the conquest of Captain George St. George, Mrs. 
Gascoyne dismissed Laurel with a good-natured 
smile. 

‘*T told that dear old Puritan, Miss Bowdoin,” 
she said, ‘that I desired her above all things to 
send me a lady, and she has done it. Go to those 
little monkeys in the nursery, Miss Hading, and 
assume full charge of them. To-morrow I will 
talk with you again.” ' 

Laurel went to the nursery. The ‘little 
monkeys” were there—two grave, thin children, 
in white dresses and big sashes. They had nei- 
ther the beauty nor vivacity of Mrs. Gascoyne. 

Jna, the elder, was preternaturally sharp. She 
leaned her elbows on Laurel’s kuce and looked up 
in her face with round, solemn eyes. 

«* You are awfully pretty,” she said ; ‘* prettier 
even than mamma. Our last governess had a 
squint and she talked through her nose. I am 
glad you do not squint, Miss Hading.” 

Laurel seized the opportunity to warn the in- 
nocent that she mnst not overestimate the im- 
portance of good looks. 

“I dare say you are right,” responded Una, 
with great gravity. ‘‘ Now, there is Celeste— 
mamma’s maid. Pansy and I call her Made- 
moiselle Mustache. She is very ugly herself, bat 
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she makes mamma lovely. Often mamma takes 
her by the ear when she leaves the powder in her 
eyebrows, and once I saw her slap Celeste’s face ; 
bunt she gavi ‘a cast-off mantle in paymont, so 
Celeste did not mind.” 

Laurel began to question the children concern- 
ing their studies 

‘* Pansy and | do not care for books,” admitted 
Una, frankly. ‘* We love to ride in the park 
and go to the matinée. We like to take dessert 
with mamma and peep down the stairease at the 
callers. Please don’t make us write French ex- 
ercises, Miss Hading.” 

** Nor ask 
early discovet 
detest all that, 

With a bray 
in the Gase 
Mrs. Gascoy 
own years, a 


ut latitude and longitude and the 
* put in Pansy, dismally. ‘* We 

you know.” 

heart Laurel took up her duties 
uisehold. While yet a débutante 

had married a man of thrice her 

(the union had not resulted hap- 


pily. Now, a: widow, she was entirely given 


over to the pomps and vanities of the world. 
Maternal responsibility sat lightly upon her. Her 
days were occupied with conquests and the frivol- 


ities of fashionable life. Una and Pansy she del j/ 
egated to the care of hirelings. 

The morning following her arrival Laurel 
spent in the schoolroom with her pupils. Pansy, 
a quiet, sad-faced child, attacked with tolerable 
zeal the tasks assigned her; but Una’s whole 
mind seemed absorbed in matters below stairs. 

‘Parker, the butler, is to be discharged to- 
day,” she whispered, between lessons; ‘and 
mamma has a new cabriolet from London.” And 
again, as the distant tinkle of the door bell 
reached her alert little ears: ‘‘I wonder if that 
can be Captain George St. George ? Or perhaps 
he is sending flowers. Mamma’s admirers always 
send flowers.’ 


By and by word was bronght to the nursery 


that Mrs. Gascoyne wished Miss Hading to bring 
the children down to lunch. 

“‘Oh,” cried Una, in great glee, ‘* now we shall 
hear all about Captain St. George, and if mamma 


really made a conquest of him !” 

The trio descended to the dining room. Mrs. 
Gascoyne was seated at the table with a showy, 
overdressed lady whom she addressed as Cousin 
Flora. The two were deep in conversation, which 
the entrance of the governess and children did 
did not for a moment interrupt. By the search- 
ing light of day Mrs. Gascoyne had a decidedly 
passé look. She seemed cross, too, and out of 
spirits. 

‘Mv dear Emma,” her guest was saying, in 
strident tones, ‘“‘ your disappointment last night 
was no keener than mine. I was positively furi- 
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ous when the De Lancys entered their opera box 
alone.” 

“‘And I,” replied the blond widow, ‘sat out 
that stupid dinner and did not yawn once, think- 
ing to find my recompense at the opera. Did not 
Mrs. De Laney give us all to understand that St. 
George was to be in her party? Perhaps he is, 
after all, only a shadow and a name.” 

Cousin Flora devoured her stewed terrapin with 
relish, and answered : 

‘No, he isa reality. I have taken great trou- 
ble to inquire into the matter. The De Lancys 
have not deceived us. The young man is the 
heir of Sir Victor Palgrave, a childless baronet, 
who has a manor in Kent and a town houee in 
Mayfair. Captain St. George has seen service 
in Egypt and South Africa. ‘The De Lancys met 


him in London—they are perfect maniacs in their 
pursuit of everything English. He crossed in the 
same steamer with them, and, of course, they 
laid claim to him. It was Mrs. De Laney who 
said that St. George had come to America to look 
for a wife.” 

‘And she knew him in London ?” sighed Mrs. 
Gascoyne, in an envious tone. _ 

“Yes. She danced at a ball in Lady Palgrave’s 
Mayfair house, it seems; and De Lancy shot 
grouse, or something, on a moor with Sir Victor.” 

The two ladies continued to pay no regard to 
Laurel and the children. They had an absorb- 
ing topic in hand, and they discussed it with 
animation. 

‘If they all camo over in the same steamer,” 
eaid Mrs. Gascoyne, with a shrug of the shoul- 
ders, ‘that oldest girl, Mand De Lancy, ought 
to have made the most of her opportunities. She 
is fairly pretty, too, and will have a good dot. 
Englishmen do not marry for love alone. With 
them the American dollar is quite as much an 
object of admiration as the American belle.” 

‘‘ Well, he has vanished !” cried Consin Flora, 
with vexation ; ‘* Mrs. De Lancy declares she 
knows not when or how, and she is overwhelmed 
with chagrin. She counted upon him for her 
balis and dinners; she was making unlimited 
preparations to lionize him; and Jo! he slipped 
from her grasp and was gone! As he is mili- 
tary. she fancies he may have fled to Ilalifax cr 
Montreal, to join a regiment, or something. And 
New York is so dull just now, and Englishmen 
so desirable !—one might call them trump cards.” 

“The heir of a baronet in our midst, casting 
about for a wife, would have brightened us up 
wonderfully,” sighed Mrs. Gascoyne. 

‘Yes; though one hardly knows how to ac- 
count for the English craze that pervades society 
to-day,” answered Cousin Flora, spitefully. ‘ We 
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certainly did not inherit it from our grandpar- 
ents. And really we receive a great deal of abuse 
from those people over the water. They carica- 
ture our girls without mercy, they put impossible 
grammar in their mouths, and assign them the 
manners of Choctaws—all in revenge for the mat- 
rimonial prizes which Americans carry yearly 
from the English market.” 

Mrs. Gascoyne was sadly studying a portrait of 
Louis Quinze on her gros-blew porcelain plate. 

*‘T confess that I much wished to meet Cap- 
tain St. George,” she said. ‘‘ Mrs. De Lancy told 
me how he fought his way through hostile Arabs 
in Egypt, and performed feats of valor in South 
Africa, and such stories fire one’s curiosity. All 
women love a hero.’ 

** Mrs. De Lancy ought to offer a reward for his 
recovery,” declared Cousin Flora. ‘I met her 
at the Art Club this morning. She has made 
endless inquiry, she says, at Captain St. George’s 
hotel, but the only thing she can discover is that 
he paid his bill and went suddenly away—whither 
no one pretends to know. The poor woman has 
grown quite yellow with the mortification of the 
affair and the talk of her dear four hundred 
friends.” 





During Iunch the pair continued to converse in 
this vein, and Laurel, having ears, was obliged to 
listen. The disappearance of Captain St. George 
had greatly disturbed Mrs. Gascoyne, and she la- 
mented it without reserve. The children, round- 
eyed and eager, drank in every word. Laurel 
hoped that the lively widow did not often permit 
them to lunch with her. Not till the party were 
about to rise from table did Mrs. Gascoyne re- 
member her governess. 

‘*Miss Bowdoin assured me,” she then said, 
‘*that you were an excellent pianist, Miss Had- 
ing, but the violin is Pansy’s fad. As I am not 
satisfied with the methods of her present teacher, 
I hope you feel competent to take her instruction 
into your own hands.” 

Laurel was obliged to acknowledge that she had 
no acquaintance with the violin. 

**So sorry!” said Mrs. Gascoyne. ‘‘ Of course, 
®& governess in these days is expected to know 
everything. I must secure a superior teacher for 
Pansy, for she is a genius.” 

‘And so like her father,” purred Cousin Flora. 
‘* iow trying the resemblance must be to you, 
dear Emma, for your friends all know, ma chére, 
that your marriage was not a love match.” 

After lessons that day the children went to ride 
with Mrs. Gascoyne. Laurel was left alone in the 
schoolroom. She was putting away her books 
when a servant knocked at the door with a letter, 
which Miss Bowdoin had forwarded from the 
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Boston school. By the waning wintry light Lau- 
rel broke the seal of the square envelope, and 
read : 


to me is very st 
followed you to 
also to tell you 
terest to you 
terfered in an 
Your antipathy not told. 


but my love for you is stronger. I 


John’s Church, to urge my suit, and 
y things which I knew would be of in- 
that fellow who played the organ in- 
wrautable manner, and my story was 
sur lover? Have yeu bewitched him, 


‘** Since you will not see me—since I may not cven speak 
to you—I am forced to write this letter. 


‘‘ FRIENDSHIP’S OFFERING,”— BY C. REICHERT. 
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also, with your beauty? Why sould he follow you be- 
cause he saw me at your side? Why should he knock mo 
down because I dared to lay a hand on your arm? When 
I meet him again I will kill him. 

‘‘The night that you rejected my offer of marriage I toll 
you I had discovered in the garret of my Deepford house a 
box, left there by my brother Jason, and containing letters 
and papers of value. You have not condescended to nego- 
tiate with me for the porsssion of the same, so I perceive 
that IT did not whet your curiosity sufficiently. Now g've 
attention to more of your story, and remember the proofs 
of all the statements I make are in my keeping. 

‘*Twenty years ago your mother made her first appear- 
ance in a miserable lodging house situated in au obscure 
quarter of Boston. A man, handsome and young, brought 
her to the place. Was he husband or lover? None could 
siy. She was a born beauty, and her manners betokened 
good breeding. She seemed deeply unbappy. Her pro- 
tector had evidently grown indifferent to her. The two 
quarreled. One day the man disappeared, and left her 
alone in a strange city. A few weeks later you were born. 
One or two persons in the neighborhood still remember 
your mother’s beauty and misery. One by one she sold 
sch valuables as she possessed. She worked at fine em- 
broidery ; she painted flower pieccs, and walked the city 
over to sell them—these facts I gather from a journal 
which she kept at that time, and which I found in the box 
—and she watched constantly for the man who had de- 
serted her. At the end of your first year of life she had 
reached the verge of starvation. Still her betrayer did not 
return. 

‘** With neighbors she held no communication. She was 
very proud and shy. She made no complaint, no appeal 
for help. But one day a woman living on the floor below 
heard a heavy fall. She ascended the stair, and found your 
mother in a deep swoon. When she was restored she be- 
came delirious. She was removed to a public hospital, 
and the woman above mentioned carried you to her own 
<fuarters, and volunteered to keep you till your mother 
should recover. 

‘*Two or three weeks passed. Then word came to the 
lodging house that the patient at the hospital had gone the 
way of all the earth and found a grave in Potter's Field. The 
only legacy which she left you was a box of letters—the 
pawn shop had swallowed all ber other possessions. The 
woman who had taken you in charge, Laurel, was poor 
herself, and burdened with young children. She decided 
to send you to an orpbanage. At this crisis in your affairs 
my brother Jason and his wife chanced to pass through 
the disreputable street where the lodging house stood. 
They were on the eve of departing for Texas. They saw 
you playing in a doorway with other children. Your 
beauty brought them to a halt. Being childless, they cov- 
eted you. A little inqniry revealed the fact that you were 
a nameless, kinless waif, about to be sent to a public in- 
stitntion. They at once took possession of you and your 
legacy—the box of letters and papers, which I have repeat- 


edly mentioned—and as you were too young te remember | 


your mother they determined to bring you up as their own 
flesh and blood. With this purpose in view they dis- 
pa‘ehed the box to Deepford, instead of destroying it, ns 
wiser people would have done. Perhaps they meant some 
time to tell you your true history. At any rate the box 
was sent to the Hading homestead, and hidden in the rub- 
bish of the garret. 

“Hardly had those two simpletons departed for Texas, 
with their adopted child, when a fire broke out in the old 


lodging house. It was a midnight affair, and half the’ 
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street was swept away. Men, women and children per- 
ished in the holocaust. 

‘“* Now, that fire was of vast importance to you, Laurel, 
for it burned up every trace of you, along with the sodgers 
who had been your friends, and who knew that my brother 
Jason had carried you away. But, you ask, who cared te 
trace the movements of a kinless orphan of the slums? I 
auswer—your mother! Don't start. She did not die at 
the hospital. It seems that a mistake was made there by 
some official, and another women of the same name buried 
in that grave in Potter’s Field. By persistent inquiry I 
have learned that your mother wavered for a long time be- 
twixt life and death; that she finally recovered, and that 
in connection with her stay at the hospital an extraordi- 
nary bit of romance occurred, which I have no intention of 
relating to you here. Doubtless she went in quest of you 
2s soon as she was able; but the lodging-house fire must 
have baffled her cofnpletely, for it had consumed the very 
persons that knew Jason Hading carried you away. Fora 
space she probably thought that you, too, perished in that 
disaster: though later she, in some way, discovered the 
truth, and the name of the man who adopted you. Now, 
it is plain to me, Laurel, that your mother has long watched 
you in secret, and when my brother was shot in Texas she 
at once set her agents to work in your behalf. For reasons 
best known to herself she cannot acknowledge you openly, 
but somewhere, in the background of events, she remains 
un interested observer of all your movements. Then, too, 
Fortune has evidently smiled on her, for she has been able 
to educate and provide for you handsomely since my broth- 
er’s death. Do you not feel that my hypothesis is correct, 
Laurel? Make haste, then, to discover why your mother 
keeps her existence a secret from you—why she chooses to 
separate from herself by mystery and silcnce a daughter 
beautiful and lovable. I know the name by which she was 
called at the lodging house and hospital—you ought to 
know it, also. The discoveries that I have made give me, 
of course, a sort of power over you—the only kind that I 
can hope to possess—and I mean to make the most of it. 
I hold your future in my hands, as it were. Consent to 
treat with me on my own terms, and I will immediately 
find your mother, unravel to secret of your birth, and 
whether she be high or low force her to acknowledge you ; 
refuse, and you shall die with the riddle unsolved. You 
must see that I am now the only person living who can 
ciear up the mystery that surrounds you, and force your 

_ natural claims upon the attention of your kindred. 
* Your lover, Jasprr Haprve.” 


Cuaptrer XIII. 


For several cays Laurel pondered Jasper 
Hading’s letter, and the bargain which the Deep- 
ford tanner had offered to close with her. Did 
she regard it with favor? No. Her detestation 
of Hading grew apace. But she believed his 
story. Her mother in the old lodging house, 
struggling for a bare existence — heartbroken, 
waiting for one who never came—conveyed, de- 
lirions, to a public hospital—surely these things 
had been, and she, Laurel, was the forlern, for- 
saken infant left behind to the mereies of the 
world. 

All her heart and soul cried out to know the 
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remainder of the pitiful story ; but ardently as 
she coveted the knowledge she could nof pur- 
chase it at the price named byJasper Hading. 
So she burned his letter, and with bitter tears 
sought to forget that she had a mother. 

One morning Laurel heard somewhere below 
stairs the music of a violin, played by a hand of 
skill. Soon after Pansy and Una rushed into the 
room, their thin little faces aglow with excite- 
ment. 

*“‘Oh, Miss Ilading,” cried the elder child, 
“‘the new music man has come, and mamma has 
engaged him to teach us both! We are to have 
lessons in the schoolroom. Mamma says he is ab- 
surdly good-looking, and quite a gentleman, and 
that his references are excellent 4 

The words were not out when a tall, dark 
shadow appeared in the wake of the two children, 
and Derek Keppel, with a violin in his hand, 
stepped into the schoolroom. 

No brazen image ever presented a calmer front. 
Ile bowed politely to Laurel, and said : 

“Pardon. ‘This is the hour appointed by Mre, 
tasceyne for her daughters’ lesson, and I am the 
new instructor. I was told to come to this room 
and lay the matter before you.” 

Was this really the man who had rescued her 
from Jasper Hading’s insolence, and knocked 
that detestable party senseless on the public 
street ? Yea, the very same—glossy dark head, 
bold, knowing eyes, broad shoulders and all! 
Laurel felt the blood rush into her face. 

‘The room and the children are at your dis- 
posal,” she managed to say, and then walked 
quickly away to her desk and books. 

What odd chance had brought him under Mrs. 
Gascoyne’s roof ? And he was to teach Una and 
Pansy! A dark suspicion flashed into her mind 
—had he followed her? Impossible! She re- 
pelled the thought with scorn. Laurel had very 
little vanity. 

“‘Tt is one of those meetings,” she thought, 
<*which show us how small the circle is in which 
we all move.” 

Mr. Keppel drew his violin from its case, and 
paying no further heed to the governess, plunged 
into the business of the morning. 

He knew his art. If Laurel had suspected im- 
posture, her mind was quickly set at rest. He 
taught like an experienced musician. It was 
really his calling—she could not doubt it. Had 
he not played the organ at St. John’s with power ? 
For an hour his attention never once wavered 
from the children ; but when the lesson was over 
he laid down his violin and said to the little 
maids : 

‘* More than a century and a half ago this in- 
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strument was made in Cremona by a man named 
Antonio Stradivarius. It fell to me as a legacy. 
Would you like to examine it ?” 

They needed no second invitation. Then Kep- 
pel turned quickly to the governess. 

**I cannot tell you,” he began, in a low, hur- 
ried voice, ‘‘how glad I am to see you again! 
You left Boston very abruptly, did you not ?” 

She put on a frigid look. 

“1 was forced to do so. May I ask if you re- 
side in New York, Mr. Keppel ?” 

** Yes,” he answered. ‘*Thank you for feeling 
interest enough in me to make the query. You 
see I was visiting the rector of St. John’s when I 
had the good fortune to first meet you. You—ah 
—I mean, you are a member of Mrs. Gascoyne’s 
household ?” 

**T am Mrs. Gascoyne’s governess, as you sce.” 

He looked at her with bright, glad eyes, as 
though she had permeated his whole being with 
some unspeakable deliglit. 

“*And I have been hired to teach Mrs. Gas- 
coyne’s children how to twang stringed instru- 
ments,” 

«Ts this your daily business ?” she asked, with 
severity. 

“It is. On Mrs. Gascoyne’s social ladder I am 
probably ranked just one round above the man 
with the hand organ and the monkey. Still I 
find to-day that my fate has compensations, ” 

The Stradivarius had ceased to charm. Una 
and Pansy came running to the table to listen to 
the conversation. Mr. Keppel cast one last look 
at the governess, then gathered up his belong- 
ings, and made a speedy exit from the school- 
room. 

Shortly after lunch that day Mrs. Gascoyne 
summoned Laurel to her boudoir. The handsome 
widow was lolling, like an Eastern sultana, among 
the cushions of a divan, and smoking a cigarette. 
Something in Laurel’s face set her off into a gale 
of langiiter. 

*“‘Qur prim old Puritan, Miss Bowdoin, has 
left her mark upon you /” she cried. ‘* Now, these 
trifles,” waving the cigarette ine her lily fingers, 
‘‘are very soothing to the nerves. If female 
royalty in Europe may smoke them why not I? 
You must know that society women live in a 
maelstrom of excitement and need sedatives. 
How does Mr. Keppel impress you, Miss Hading ? 
I advertised for a violinist to give lessons to two 
little girls, and he answered in person. [lis ref- 
erences seem all that can be desired, and I have 
rarely met a man with better manners.” 

“Tam sure he is a gentleman,” answered Lau- 
rel, quietly, ‘and a musician of no small merit.” 

‘Very well. Observe him closely, and report 
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tome. ‘To-morrow is Una’s birthday. You will 
take the children- to the matinée—a little amuse- 
ment will not come amiss to any of you. Ah!” 
she flung her handsome arms suddenly over her 
russet-gold head, ‘‘I am terribly bored to-day, 
Miss Hading! Life is so tiresome. I would like 
to turn ballet dancer, or beat a tambourine in the 
slums, like those Salvationist creatures—just for 
novelty, you know.” 

The lids fell over her heavy eyes. She seemed 
dving of ennui. At that moment a footman 
knocked at the door. Presto! Mrs. Gascoyne 
sprang up from her divan, electrified. 

‘Those dear De Lancys!” she cried, as the 
lackey presented cards upon a silver salver. 
‘‘[T wonder if they have news of Captain St. 
George! Yes, it must be that he has appeared 
again in the city. Mrs. De Lancy will certainly 
lose prestige in society if she does not produce 
him soon. Willing or unwilling, he must be 
brought back from his hiding place. How provi- 
dential that she should call when I was growing 
so darkly, deeply, beautifully blue !—for she al- 
ways brings mountains of gossip with her. Ido 
hope her dear elusive English captain has taken 
form and substance at last! Aw revoir, Miss 
Hading—I positively cannot give you another 
moment.” And Laurel went back to the school- 
room, 

But a flash of sunshine had somehow penc- 
trated her colorless life. Without attempting to 
analyze the source of her emotions, Laurel felt 
in all her being a sudden acquisition of hope and 
courage. Some subtle, mysterious change was at 
work in the world. She forgot her small daily 
torments, and was ready to declare in the words 
of the Psalmist that her lines had fallen in pleas- 
ant places. Frivolous Mrs. Gascoyne seemed to 
grow wise and kind, and the impish children 
sweet and lovable. 

On the following day she went to the matinée 
with the little Gascoynes. As she convoyed her 
small charges to the seats secured for them many 
eyes followed admiringly her slender figure and 
incomparable fauce—Laurel was certain to attract 
attention wherever she appeared. One man, in 
a distant part of the house, watched her intently, 
as, moving to her place, she disposed of the chil- 
dren, one on either hand. 

‘© OF whom does she remind me ?” he pondered. 
“The poise of her head—her perfect grace of 
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motion—I have certainly seen it all before, but 
—where ?” 

On the staga a grand chorus thundered. A 
prima donna rent the air with the music of her 
silver throat. For awhile ‘‘ the little monkeys” 
listened with some semblance of attention. Then 
their small faces, under big befeathered hats, be- 
gan to turn restively this way and that. 

‘“*Tt’s a great bore !” whispered Una, who was 
fond of imitating her mamma. 

From a chair just behind the trio some one 
leaned forward and held out to Una a box of 
costly French bonbons. The child glanced up 
into a pair of smiling dark eyes, and her tiny 
gloved fingers closed promptly on the offering. 

‘Miss Hading,” she said to her governess, 
‘‘see what Mr. Keppel has given me.” 

Well, he was a professional musician. She 
might have known that she was likely to en- 
counter him in such a place. He addressed a few 
polite words to her—she answered in monosylla- 
bles. 

When the last aria leaped soaring from the 
prima donna’s throat, and the whirlwind of the 
violins ceased, Laurel arose to go. Pansy was 
pulling at Keppel’s hand. 

‘© Did you like the music ?” asked the child. 

“‘T have not heard a note,” 
laughing. 

Taking Laurel and the little girls in charge, he 
made his way with them through the crowd. The 
lobby was thronged with elegant people. Laurel 
noticed that her escort looked around uneasily. 
Something in his manner suggested apprehen- 
sion. 

‘“T suppose I may not hope to walk home with 
you, Miss Ilading ?” he said, in a low voice. 

‘‘T am certain that Mrs. Gascoyne has sent the 
carriage,” she answered. 

Over the Virot bonnets and the masculine 
shoulders that filled the passage Keppel shot a 
glance toward the door of entrance. What did 
he see there? Only a crush of people, yet a 
strange panic seemed to seize him. Ile dropped 
Pansy’s little hand as though it had been hot 
lead. An imprecation fell, half smothered, from 
his lips. The next instant Laurel Hading found 
that her escort had vanished from her side. 

‘Oh, he’s gone, Miss Hading!” cried the be- 
wildered Pansy. ‘Ife said a swear word and ran 
away.” 


he answered, 


(To be continued.) 
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*** READ IT,’ HE SAID, LACONICALLY, MOTIONING ME TO THE CHAIR.” 


THE SURGEON’S STORY. 


By Nora KINSLEY MARBLE, 


Upon purely circumstantial evidence the jury 
had retired to find a verdict. 

Of the crime and the man who stood accused I 
need say but little ; of the man found dead with 
a bullet hole in his breast, no more. A handsome 
viper, a destroyer of homes ; his last victim the 
young and innocent_daughter of the prisoner at 
the bar, and so— 

““*An eye for au oye, a tooth for a tooth,’” 
quoted a sanctimonious-looking young man as 
the door closed upon the jury; and from the 
nods of approval it was plain to be seen that five 
of those twelve men good and true stood ready 
to base their verdict of guilty upon that Script- 
ural injunction. 

“Ay,” retorted a stern-looking individual, an- 
grily clinching his hand, “ ‘ An eye for an eye, a 
tooth for a tooth.’ Tad it been one of my inno- 
cent daughters, gentlemen, the scoundrel would 
have met the same fate from my hands that the 
prosecution sought to prove he did from the pris- 
oner’s ;” and from their nods of approval it was 
plain to be seen that five of those twelve men 
good and true found in that Scriptural injunc- 
tion full justification for bloody reprisal. 


And so the day passed, and night came down 
Vol. XXXIX., No. 2—14. 


with the jury in the same position ; six for con- 
viction, six for acquittal—thus the ballot stood. 

‘*T move,” at length said one, as after dinner 
they all sat silently enjoying the weed—‘‘ I move 
that we decide upon a verdict in novel manner. 
Upon the side for acquittal we have Dr. Ham- 
mond, a successful practitioner and a celebrated 
raconteur ; upon the side for conviction, At- 
torney Choate, a retiyed jurist, and likewise ac- 
complished in the same direction. Let each re- 
late a story based upon his professional experi- 
ence, the best upon unanimous approval to decide 
the verdict.” 

The motion was favorably réceived, and not- 
withstanding the clerical-looking young person’s 
objections was duly seconded and carried. 

After a little skirmishing upon the part of the 
two principals as to which should lead, Dr. Ham- 


mond, after a minute’s reflection, began : 
‘What I am abont to relate occurred some 
thirty years ago, in the early days of my practice ; 


and though may possess a strong air of ro- 
mance, it is, I assure you, essentially true. 

‘In the year 63 or thereabouts a man one day 
entered the wholesale jewelry house of Jacob & 


Jacobs, Maiden Lane, New York, and represent- 
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ing himself as a diamond dealer, requested to see 
some unset gems. A number were placed before 
him, but after long scrutiny and considerable 
haggling he turned to depart without making a 
purchase. 

‘He had not reached the door before the clerk 
noted the disappearance of the largest and most 
valuable diamond of the lot, and at once accused 
the stranger of stealing: it. 

“The man appeared dumfounded, and pro- 
tested in the most earnest manner his innocence. 

“««Search me,’ he then said, as they spoke of 
calling an officer. ‘Any indignity rather than 
that.’ 

‘*His proposition was acted upon, and though 
they made, in an inner room, a thorough search 
of his person and clothing, no diamond was found 
upon him. 

“The dealer, under the cireumstanees, could 
do no less than permit him to depart; but you 
can imagine his surprise when, the following day, 
the man again entered the store and requested 
to be shown the same lot of diamonds. 

‘‘This time, after a brief examination, he pur- 
chased a small and inexpensive stone, the clerk 
in the meantime watching him narrowly. Though 
no stone was missing, yet the dealer’s suspicions 
were aroused, and immediately upon his depart- 
ure a clerk was sent ont to shadow him. 

‘Some distance from the store the man was 
joined by two suspicious-looking characters, and 
after a brief conversation the three repaired to a 
saloon near by. The clerk after an interval fol- 
lowed, and seating himself at an adjoining table, 
saw the three gloating over an object which the 
man he was shadowing held in his hand. 

“Twas the missing diamond, and the thief, 
with an exultant smile, toll of his visit to the 
store the previous day, the theft, the search, and 
the return to secure the gem, which had adhered 
to the bit of wax stuck by him, upon his én- 
trance, under the projecting ledge of the counter. 

‘Without attracting their attention, appar- 
ently, the clerk sipped his beer, and presently 
arose and left the saloon, returning awhile later 
with two detectives, only to find his prey had 
flown. 

“This incident, which appeared in the daily 
papers, was still fresh in my mind when, late 
one night, as I sat in my office in the little city 
of Hoboken, two men of rather forbidding aspect 
entered and requested my services. 

««¢ What is the nature of the case ?’ I inquired, 
after ascertaining the distance I should have to 
walk, 

*** You'll find that out, doctor, when you git 
there,’ gruffly replied the elder of the two. 
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««« But,’ I protested, ‘I must know something 
of the case in order to take proper remedies with 
me.” 

“They looked at one another with amused 
glances. 

««<It ain’t no remedies you air to fetch,’ re- 
plied the other; ‘ it’s jest your surgical instru- 
ments, doctor.’ 

««* Ah? Isaid, quietly; ‘a victim of some fracas 
or other ?” 

‘« Again they looked at one another and smiled. 

*** Naw,’ impatiently ; ‘’tain’t no fracas nuther. 
It’s jest simply a——’ He stopped as if searching 
in his mind for the word. 

««*« An ortopsy,’ prompted his companion ; ‘an 
ortopsy, doctor, and nothin’ else.’ 

**< But,’ I said, suspiciously, ‘ if——’ 

*««There ain’t no ifs ner no buts about it,’ 
roughly said the elder man ; ‘ it’s jest go or stay, 
doctor, whichever you like.’ 

“To a young practitioner like myself it was 
‘go,’ of course,” commented the doctor; “for 
even though the fee should not be forthcoming, 
the mystery which surrounded the case appealed 
strongly to my romantic nature. 

**It was somewhere near midnight, then, when 
we set out, the men, for reasons of their own, 
choosing the darkest and most unfrequented 
streets of the route, their hats drawn low over 
their brows, and each maintaining a silence which 
I vainly endeavored to break. 

**Upon the outskirts of the town the watch- 
dogs greeted our approach with loud bayings and 
noisy clamor, receiving in response from my com- 
panions curses low but deep. 

«««They’re enough to wake the dead as well as 
the livin’,’ growled one, while the other muttered 
something about ‘ nothin’ ever wakin’ Bill Wilson 
agin.’ 

‘*A tramp of little less than an hour brought 
us within a short distance of Guttenburg—since 
noted for its race track—where, in a lonely place, 
beside a dense strip of wood, we halted. 

““* You go ahead, Jack,’ growled the elder ; 
‘and if all’s clear give our signal and we’ll fol- 
low.’ ; 

‘‘From the midst of the wood presently 
sounded a low: whistle ; wo advanced, and soon I 
found myself.within a low hat, whose damp walls 
in the intense darkness glowed with a phosphor- 
escent light like the eyes of so many panthers. 
A horrible stench filled the room, and though I 
had been accustomed -to the dissecting table | 
gasped and sought to reach the door. 

«** Hold on, doctor !’ cried my companion, fa- 
voring Jack with an oath or two for not sooner 
finding the lantern ; and the next.instant, by the 
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light of a match, it was found, lit, and its rays 
turned about the room. 

“‘There were but few objects within it; a 
table, a chair, and in one corner a black object 
whose outlines I but faintly discerned. 

“‘The elder of the two, whom his companion 
called Tom, withdrew from his inner coat pocket 
a sheet of letter paper which he placed upon the 
table. 

«© * Read it ” he said, laconically, motioning me 
to the chair. 

““*T am dying,’ said the document; ‘I have 
but a few hours to live. That accursed diamond 
which I swallowed, fearing capture that day, is 
killing me. After death cut open my body, Tom, 
and secure the diamond. I will it to my pals, 
and not to that jade who Here the writing 
became blurred, baffling all my efforts to de- 
cipher. 

‘‘Withont further words the men turned to 
that black object in the corner, from under 
which, as they disturbed it, a huge rat seampered 
off into the darkness. With a muttered curse 
they placed it upon the table, and Tom witli his 
penknife ripped open the covering. Ont rolled 
the body, presenting a sickening sight : one open, 
staring eye, the other rooted out and hanging 
over the cheek ; the nose half eaten, the mouth 
distorted as though the man had died in intense 
pain. ; 

“‘Without hesitation I cut carefully into the 
ubdomen, the men watching my every movement 
with eager eyes. I opened the stomach—the dia- 
mond was not there. 

‘“¢ After a moment’s silence, in which the two 
looked at one another in dismay, Tom bronglhit 
his hand down heavily upon the brow of the 
corpse. 

*““¢Curse you, Bill Wilson ! he exclaimed ; 
‘curse you for a lyin’ dog! You played false when 
livin’, you play false when dead. She’s got the 
diamond, after all, Jack—the cunnin’ jade 

‘«« Jack stood eying me in sullen silence. 

“<« Mebbe,’ he said, in a tone which somewhat 
accelerated my pulse beats—‘mebbe the doctor 
hesn’t looked everywhere he had ort to, Tom 

“‘T laughed scornfully. 

“‘«Search for yourselves,’ I retorted, stepping 
back from the table. ‘You may have had more 
experience in such matters than I.’ 

‘«Tom shook his head. 

“<*No,’ he said; ‘ef it. ain’t in the stomach; 
Jack, it ain’t nowheres else. I knows enongh 
ubout medicine fer that.’ 

‘«The men drew apart for a moment, discussing, 
I understood, the amount of my fee. 

‘«« Set your minds at rest. upon that point, gen- 





tlemen,’ I interrupted. ‘Since we failed in se- 
curing the gem | exact no fee. Had we found it 
you would have rewarded me, no doubt, with a 
handsome one. But,’ as though struck with a 
sudden thought, ‘what shall we do with the 
body ? 

‘*That ‘we’ brought me into full fellowship, 
and before I left they had acted upon my advice 
and buried it, rolled in its covering of oilcloth, at 
the bottom of a gulch near by. 

“Near midnight of the following day,” pro- 
ceeded the doctor, choosing and lighting a fresh 
cigar, ‘‘ 1 was again on my way to the hut. You 
see,” relishing his hearers’ surprise, “as Jack had 
suggested the previous evening, I lad not ex- 
plored all of Bill Wilson’s inner anatomy that I 
had ‘ort to.” In the vermiform appendix, that 
useless worm-shaped bag just below the entrance 
of the small intestine into the colon, I felt assured 
the diamond had lodged, and as I conjectured it 
would be an easy matter for me to return, dig up 
the body and secure it, I took good care under 
the searching eyes of the men not to disturb it. 

‘The wind howled dismally among the trees 
as I crossed the threshold of the hut, and you may 
readily believe that it was not without a ‘ creepy’ 
feeling, as the children say, that I peered into 
one of the corners for the spade I songht. 

**TIark ! 

**T stood motionless for a moment, listening to 
a faint rustling sound without the hut. 

‘**That rat! 1 muttered, with a shuddering 
recollection of his feast the previous evening, and 
the next instant the lantern was found, lit, and 
its rays turned about the room. For a moment 
only, however ; the next, with a crash, it had fallen 
from my hand, and I was again left in darkness. 

“That object —that black object upon the 
table! Was it—could it be I stood rooted 
to the spot, overcome with fear and horror. 

‘*Then a thought* presented itself which not 
only restored my courage but awakened my 
resentment. Who could have forestalled me in 
digging up the body—for what purpose other 
than the one I was engaged in? With a firm 
hand I relit the lantern, and stood the next mo- 
ment gazing down upon the disfigured face of 
Bill Wilson. One glance at his enwrapped body 
reassured me—it was as I had arranged it the 
previous evening ; and not without a smile of tri- 
umph I hastily cut into the little worm-shaped 
bag—abnormally large in this instance—and there 
lay a gem of such surpassing radiance and color 
that I uttered an exclamation of admiration and 
delight. 

‘‘That exclamation was echoed by some one 
behind me, and | turned to confront a woman of 
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no less marvelous beauty than the diamond which 
I held lightly between my fingers. 

«©«?Tis mine,’ she said, with astonishing cool- 
ness —‘’tis mine.” And before I had fully re- 
covered from my astonishment she had reached 
forward and taken it from my hand. 

««« But, madam,’ I protested, determined to re- 
gain it, ‘you 

“‘«Sh!’ she whispered. ‘They are returning !’ 
and without another word extinguished the light. 

‘** Who are returning ?’ I questioned, in some 
alarm. 

“© « Jack and ; 

‘“‘She said no more, for the next instant the 
dead man’s pals had entered the hut, and with 
muttered curses were groping in the corner for 
the lantern. 

**¢A smart doctor that,’ jeered Jack, ‘not to 
know about that air—air—vermifuge appendix ! 
Ef we hadn’t inquired and found it out ourselves, 
‘om, that air diamond might a-laid in the dirt 
till doomsday.’ 

“Ef you keep a-standin’ there a-talkin’,’ 
growled Tom, ‘it’ll be doomsday afore we git it 
yet. She'll be comin’ along purty soon, and we 
may as well git the pay from her for raisin’ of 
the body, besides gittin’ the diamond, too. Here, 
give me a match! She little thinks,’ with a 
short laugh, ‘ how we’re on to her racket !’ 

“*« Hark ! whispered Jack. ‘ What noise was 
that ? 

*** Rats retorted the other, striking a match ; 
bunt the next instant, with an oath, he darted 
from the hut in close pursuit of a flying figure. 

‘‘ Jack stood motionless ; then, divining some- 
thing of the situation, he, too, started in the 
same direction. 

“©<«T don’t care whether they catch her or not,’ 
I muttered, ‘or who in the end gets the dia- 
mond ;’ and off I went, but you may rest as- 
sured in a totally opposite direction. ' 

‘* Five years later,” continued the doctor, after 
a slight pause, ‘I met that woman again. 

‘Like the Dame aux Camélias, she sat in her 
box at the opera, one flashing gem set, starlike, 
above her beautiful brows. Her face was pale, 
her eyes languorous, both marked with a soul- 
weariness that the divine voice of Italo Campa- 
nini even could not remove. 

«Salve dimora, casta e pura,’ sang Faust, and 
as my ear drank in those mellow strains my eyes 
were fixed upon my lady of the diamond. 

‘*Slowly, with her lorgnette, she swept the cir- 
cle above her ; slowly she lowered it, but not be- 
fore I saw her pallor deepen and the lines about 
her mouth grow tense and hard. Involuntarily I 
turned my eyes in the same direction, and the 








face I saw there, with its look of hate and scorn, 
drove all thoughts of the drama upon the stage 
from my mind. 

***Q silenzio! sang Marguerite, and as the 
entire audience sat inthralled my lady of the 
diamond arose and quietly left her box. 

‘The man in the balcony did the same, and 
from motives of curiosity more than anything 
else I, too, arose and passed out. 

‘‘Near the entrance of the lobby we met, the 
lady without the slightest show of recognition 
glancing at us both. 

***Not so fast, my lady,’ sneered the man, 
placing himself in her path; ‘not so fast. And 
so,’ with a bow of mock politeness, ‘the widow of 
Bill Wilson, the noted diamond thief, is now the 
wife of And to my amazement he uttered 
the name of a man justly crowned with honor 
and distinction. 

** The lady regarded the man with a somewhat 
puzzled air. 

*** Monsieur se trompe,’ she said, in excellent 
French ; ‘je ne le connais pas.’ 

‘Tie looked daunted for a moment, then burst 
into a laugh. 

** Oh,’ with a significant look, ‘you can par- 
ley-vous as much as you like. Anybody what 
ever knowed Kitty O’Leary, otherwise Kitty Wil- 
son, otherwise Kitty somebody else, knows she’s 
smart enough to pick up half a dozen lang- 
widges.’ 

‘*She shook her head, smiling coldly. 

««¢Je ne vous comprends pas,’ was the reply, 
drawing her cloak more closely about her ; ‘ je ne 
vous comprends pas,’ and turned to depart. 

***No, you don’t,’ said he, angrily; ‘no, you 
don’t. Iwant that air diamond Bill Wilson left 
to me and Jack.’ And before I could interpose 
he had torn the gem from her brow and was out 
into the darkness. 

«<<?Tis but a trifle,’ she said, in our mother 
tongue, as I made a motion to pursue him; ‘a 
bauble of little value. Your arm, please, to my 
carriage.’ 

«‘ With wonderful compocure she walked to the 
curb, the tremor of her bejeweled hand on my 
arm alone marking her agitation. 

‘*¢ Merci, monsieur,’ she said, politely ; ‘ merci.’ 
And to this day, gentlemen, notwithstanding the 
expressive glance with which she favored me, 
I sometimes doubt if my lady of the diamond 
really recognized me as her companion that night 
in the hut. 

**Not long after,” continued the doctor, cast- 
ing aside his burnt-out cigar, ‘‘I read an ac- 
count of a double murder in a lonely wood near 
Hoboken. ‘Two men fought to a finish over a 
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diamond ; one was named Tom O’Leary, a noted 
crook ; the other, his pal Jack, whose name I for- 
get.” 

A long silence cnsued, broken at length by one 
of the jurymen. 

‘And the woman ?” he queried. ‘‘ What objec- 
tions have you, doctor, to giving us the name of 
that woman ?” 

‘« None,” after a moment’s reflection ; ‘‘ none.” 
And he thereupon uttered a name so well known 
in the social world that everyone expressed aston- 
ishment. 
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A singular cry turned all eyes in the direction 
of the young man of sanctimonious aspect. 

“Tt is not—it cannot be true !” he said, gazing 
with shocked eyes upon the doctor. And then, 
as though overcome by a sudden recollection, he 
gasped, ‘‘ Mother!” and fell in a swoon to the 
floor. 

No necd of the lawyer’s story to decide the ver. 
dict. The jury, upon the report of the bailiff to 
the court of a juror’s illness, were dismissed ; and 
with the prisoner’s subsequent fate we have noth- 
ing to do. 





THE ‘‘LION ROCK,” CUMBRAE. 






ELLOW = yachtsmen, 
have you ever been 
afloat and set your 

sails to the breeze amidst the 

Highlands and islands of Scot- 

land ? 

With the beauty and advan- 
tages of our Long Island Sound 
and New England coasts, which 
are familiar to every yachtsman, 





, so agreeably in our memory, we 
iv may find entertainment by way of 
contrast by taking a glimpse at 


BURGEE OF THE . . . 
mete the Scotchman in his native 


waters—particularly the district 
of the Clyde and surrounding Western Islands, 
Probably no country in the world, for its size, has 
had the inroads of sea make more marked impres- 
sions on the landscape than is the case in these 
rugged mountainous headlands, with the lochs, 
firths, sounds and kyles, characteristic of the 
land of the “mountain and the flood.” Here 
nature has arranged the available harbors in such 
a way, and given the advantages of excellent an- 
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chorages at almost every point around the coast, 
that it is no wonder the sport of yachting has 
become so prominent with the native Scot, as 
well as his English and Irish visitors, who invade 
the waters in large numbers each year and add 
very much to the show of white wings on the 
summer outings of thg northern clubs. 

The weather-beaten track usual for a cruise 
is good enough, and this is what we propose to 
take, although it could be interlaced in hundreds 
of ways were sufficient time at the disposal of the 
party ; but we intend to take in the most expedi- 
tious and direct course, to enable us to cover the 
longest distance in the time at our disposal, viz., 
two weeks. 

A glance at the chart will show that a skilled 
navigator is an indispensable factor for a pro- 
longed trip, and although the amateur has every 
chance of being able to show his ability at tho 
sport, there is plenty of room for careful nautical 
display, while the artistic mind must be fastidious 
indeed who cannot glory in the richness of color, 
picturesqueness of scenery and historic and leg- 
endary interests which present themselves on all 
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sides. There are no long stretches of low land, 
and nothing wearisome to the eye, for the breadth 
of the inland channels never at any time exceeds 
that of the Long Island Sound opposite Larch- 
mont, while it is in most cases considerably nar- 
rower, and at every point heather-capped hills and 
rocky crags rise and break the sky view, and lend 
a charm entirely their own. 

To the historian the ancient ‘‘ Scottish chiefs” 
still preserve an interest by leaving as landmarks 
the ruined castles and forts studded over the 
whole coast. As soon as one castle appears in 
view you are certain to find another on the near- 
est headland, commanding a good outlook upon 
its neighbor’s domains, ‘These ancient warriors 
did not trust the chieftain of his neighboring clan 
further than they could see him. Might was right 
in those days, and as Rob Roy had it, “‘ They 
should take who have the power, and they should 
keep who can.” Thus it is that beyond the pleas- 
ure one experiences of comparatively smooth- 
water sailing, even in heavy weather, our ship 
scuds along the coast line, presenting to view a 
prospect which never fails to stir up an enthusi- 
astic interest ; and to be frank, the information 
at our disposal we find all too meagre to satisfy 
us. The mind and senses are kept fully occupied, 
and while we have not time to put off in fishing 
and shooting expeditions we can readily form an 
opinion of what is available at every hand should 
our tastes lie in this direction. 

The cutter is the favorite Scotch type of yacht, 
as the coasts are suitable to the deep keel boat, 
which can at all points afford anchorage within a 
few boat lengths from the shore. It has also the 
advantage of affording ample headroom, even in a 
small yacht, without interfering in any way with 
the deck, as is done by a cabin top, and what is 
wanting in breadth is made up in height, which 
to a tall man is always an agreeable quid pro 
quo. It is, therefore, in one of these typical 
yachts that you are invited to accompany our 
party, which will take in short order the principal 
points of interest as we proceed. 

From Glasgow an hour’s railroad journey along 
the busy shores of shipping interest of the River 
Clyde brings us to Greenock, the port of Glas- 
gow. We find our white-winged cutter 2?——, 
with mainsail and topsail set, awaiting our com- 
ing, and the gig at the landing stage ready to 
tuke us aboard. The captain gives us a hearty 
welcome as we hand up our Saratogas, and he 
seems to share with ourselves the feeling of pleas- 
ure at the prospective cruise. Anchor is up, and 


he gives order to ‘‘ haul in the lee sheets ”; so we 
are under way. 
“The Tail of the Bank,” as this part of the 


Clyde is called, reminds one very much of the 
anchorage of New York harbor opposite thie 
Statue of Liberty, and amongst the vessels riding 
there are the guardship H. M. 8. Ajaz, and H. M. 
gunboat Forester. The officers of both vessels 
are on the lookout for us, as they were aware of 
our proposed trip, and on rounding the war ships 
they shout their wishes for a bon voyage as we 
come alongside their quarterdecks. A peculiar co- 
incidence may here be noted, and as afterward 
will appear : these vessels were both ordered to the 
Hebrides within a few days of our start, and we 
were lucky enough to have the pleasure of their 
company on two occasions later on. With a light 
northwest wind we are able to lay our course for 
the Royal Clyde Yacht Clubhouse, facing us, on 
the point of the Holy Loch, and stretched out on 
our starboard are Lochs Gare and Long. They 
are arms of the Firth of Clyde, and are much ap- 
preciated and frequented by the resident popula- 
tion of the busy western metropolis of Scotland, 
being within two hours’ journey by rail and boat 
from the city. One of our company for the 
cruise awaits us at the Royal Clyde Club, and 
without coming to anchor we put off to meet 
him, and say ta-ta (with the usual accompani- 
ment) to the members who are around at the 
time. We then make straight for our proposed 
anchorage for the night, which was Fairlie, and 
with the northwest wind still holding true it isa 
straight run there, although the tide has by this 
time set in against us. 

Both sides of the firth, as we view it from the 
middle of the channel, display the pretty seacoast 
towns full of summer visitors, with the typical 
Clyde steamboats darting here and there across 
the waters and landing their living freight at 
the different piers, while a fair sprinkling of 
yachts can be seen under way, although most 
of them are lying at their anchorage opposite the 
club. The towns we pass are Kirn, Dunoon and 
Inellan on the west, and Ashton, Innerkip and 
Wemyss Bay on the east. We were just near 
enough to.the Inellan shore to have a view, 
through our glasses, of the damage done by a 
stray shot from one of the 16-inch guns of 
H. M.8. Ajax during target practice. This oc- 
curred a few days previously, and the carelessness 
of one of the gunners narrowly-escaped causing 
the death of an entire school of children, the pro- 
jectile having landed within twenty feet of the 
schoolhouse door, and instead of plunging into 
the building straight ahead took a northerly di- 
rection and plowed up the earth and demolished 
an unoccupied house and stone wall near by. The 
hole in the ground was clearly visible, and af- 
forded us much discussion, as the accident was 
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one of the principal topics of conversation on the 
Clyde during the week. 

Our course now lies directly to the north of the 
Island of Cumbrae, and passing the bell buoy, we 
take the east channel, toward Largs, on the east, 
and the curious formation of the Cumbrae Island, 
known as Lion Rock, on the west, reaching our 
anchorage well before sandown. This Lion Rock, 
a sketch of which is given, is well worthy of a 
closer inspection, so nearly does it resemble 
acrouching king of the desert ; and alongside it 
is a perpendicular natural rock about 30 feet high 
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pany, and the evening is quickly spent with 
yachting yarns, and some of the builder’s quaint- 
est stories, accompanied with—cold Scotch. 
Mark you, our craft has been a racer, and has an 
honorable record asa ‘‘ cup hunter,” having capt- 
ured a basketful during the half-dozen years in 
which she upheld the reputation of the Fife de- 
sign. It is not surprising, therefore, that the old 
gentleman had a warm regard for her, and he was 
known to characterize her as “‘ the apple o’ ma 
ee.” The evening closed fine, and our prospects 
seem to be of the best. 








VISITORS, 


and about 150 feet long, as if cut out with a saw, 
and known to the native as the “‘ Deil’s Dike.” 
Anchor is dropped, and we proceed to discnss 
dinner and our prospects for the morrow, when 
we are joined by ‘Old Wull,” the familiar cog- 
nomen by which the elder Mr. Fife, the venerable 
yacht builder, is known to his friends. In this 
little village have the Fifes for three generations 
turned out some of the greatest racing and cruis- 
ing yachts of the age, and they still hold their 
reputation, which is now world-wide; for have 
we not in America such boats as the Clara, the 
Minerva and others of theirs? Mr. Fife, as all 
good yachtsmen should be, is the best of com- 


Having made up our minds to get to our fur- 
ther point as quickly as possible, and return by a 
more circuitous route, we decided to take the 
short passage of the Crinan Canal, a picturesque 
little seaway across the Isthmus of Kintyre, and 
connected by a matter of sixteen locks. 

Morning found us beating across the Fairlie 
Sound, through the channel dividing the Larger 
and Lesser Cumbrae, crossing the Firth of Clyde 
to the Garroch Head, on the Island of Bute, 
and steering a northwest course through the fa- 
mous Loch Fyne, as we leave the peaks of Arran 
on our port quarter. The loch is studded over 
with fishing smacks, queer-looking, with their 
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DUART CASTLE, SOUND OF MULL, 


rakish masts and bright varnished hulls; and 
here a change comes over the prospects of the 
shore line, as, instead of the bright modern sum- 
mer residences of the Clyde, we get the fishing 
villages and crofters’ quarters of the Argyllshire 
Ilighlanders. These are not so easily discerned, 
as they are thatched and partake more of the col- 
oring of the hillsides by which they are sur- 
rounded, and sometimes all that is discernible of 
a village is the blue curling smoke of the peat 
fires to be seen against the heather-covered back- 
grounds. The wind westers somewhat, and we 
are able to make fair way, with a long leg and a 
short one, up Loch Fyne, passing the important 





DUNOLLY CASTLE, OBAN. 


fishing town of Tarbert, its harbor crowded with 
a fleet, and displaying a forest of masts from the 
outside of the bay, while its ruined castle also 
stands up prominently, and makes an effective 
picture. At this point the R. M. 8. Lord of the 
Isles overtakes us on its way to the head of the 
loch, thirty miles distant, and with her crowded 
decks she has all the appearances of being well 
named ; while the stately Colwmda follows close be- 
hind her for her destination connecting with the 
canal and all the western points. She is destined 
to get there long before us, as the noonday sun 
takes possession of the breeze, and we are left with 
hardly steering way; but later a more favorable 
condition prevails, and we 
arrive at Ardrishaig about 
8 Pp. M., in time to get right 
into the entrance of the 
canal lock No. 1 and make 
fast to the basin, ready to 
resume our cruise the fol- 
lowing morning. One of 
the standing rules was that 
our party should land at 
every port where the anchor 
was dropped, partly to in- 
spect the place, the natives, 
and the visitors at the 
hotels, amongst whom we 
often found acquaintances ; 
or failing that, make up 
new ones, particularly where 
good-looking young ladies 
were in the company. Ar- 
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VIEW FROM ANCHORAGE AT FIFE’S—ARRAN IN THE DISTANCE. 


drishaig proves very hospitable, and quite to our 
liking in this respect, besides giving us the first 
sight of the Highland Scotch, a brawny fellow, 
whose kind are engaged here almost entirely in 
fishing, curing and crofting. 

The passage of the canal, which took most of 
next day, might be supposed to be a tiresome 
part of the programme, but we did not find it so, 
as with the aid of a good-natured pony the six 
miles of towing had enough of incident to be 
agreeably novel. The course was through a ridge 
of small mountains with scattered hamlets as it 
bends out at the western point to one of the fin- 
est panoramas that can be imagined—the low-ly- 
ing hills surrounding West Loch Tarbert, and 
the woodlands and crags which comprise the Es- 
tate of Poltalloch, owned by the late Colonel 





Malcolm, M. P. for Argyllshire, will never be for- 
gotten—and we settled down in the last lock of 
the course to await the sunset, which we prom- 
ised ourselves, as our first experience of Western 
Highland illumination, would be a good one from 
all appearances. \We were not disappointed ; the 
afternoon rays began to show signs of maturing 
for the evening display, and every formation of 
cloud and every tint of land and sea joined in 
the blending glories of the fading day, until at 
last “‘Old Sol” came gradually lower, till he 
seemed to be soaring over the Island of Scarba, 
and finally settling in his course, went to rest 
upon the historic Paps of Jura in all the ef- 
fulgent richness that nature’s supreme colorist 
can so well combine. Dazzling effect! Inimi- 
And the two pinnacles of 


table composition ! 
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Jura, rising out of the sea, seemed to assnme 
their softest and rosiest hues as fitting emblems 
of repose for the Majesty of the sky as he disap- 
pears from view. 

We who had read the Scotch authors who 
have given to the world their descriptions of 
these western sunsets realized how. much the 
reality is superior to the picture, and that sach 
scenes begger description by any novelist, poet or 
painter. 'This-was, however, to be but the first 
of several such scenes: which we were fortunate 
enough to catch on our all too short cruise ; yet 
the first will never efface its imprint from our 
minds. 

But to resume the cruise. The fair waters that 
danced in the revelry the night before were early 
to bear us, with our white-winged cutter, out of 
the channel to our fourth day’s sail, waving 
adieux to the little maid of the inn whose win- 
ning smiles had added a flavor to the beverages 
she had served us with on the evening before. 
She had now come to see us off. She stood on the 
hilltop overlooking the last lock, waving her ker- 
chief as we were busy making sail. We were soon 
out into the flood tide of the sound. Scarba and 
Jura are before us, and between them is the nar- 
row gorge known as the Gulf of Corrievrechan, 
recalling to mind the sailor’s rhyme : 


‘* As you pass through Jura’s Sound 
Bend your course by Scarba’s shores ; 
Shun, ob, shun the gulf profound 
Where Corrievrechan’s surges roar!” 


And roar indeed it did, as the wind from the 
northwest by north sent the sound directly in our 
direction. The cause of commotion is the pecul- 
iar formation of the channel, which has a fall of 
thirty feet, over which the tide always runs in one 
direction through to the westward. We had the 
tide swirling in all ways, and taxing our ingena- 
ity to keep steerage way on, as the morning:air 
was light. Above and about us were large flocks 
of sea gulls, screeching and skylarking, evidently 
waiting for breakfast, as they kept very close to 
the ship. We could not quite discover whether 
it was a sort of Highland welcome or intended 
to remind the Yankee abroad of the screech of 
the American bird; but we had enough amuse- 
ment anyway at the basso-profundo croak of the 
old gulls and the high-tenor falsetto notes of 
the youngsters—all had a hack at it, and all on 
different keys. 

The swirling tide soon was left to make its 
way to Corrievrechan if it chose; we had stem- 
med it and were making good headway up the 
Sound of Jura, between the mainland and the 
Island of Pladda, with its lighthouse direct to 
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the north-of Jura. Breakfast now comes, after 
Archie has sounded his bell; in fact, eight bells 
they were, so that you can see we put in a good 
morning’s work, it being just eight o’clock, while 
we started at five. Noon found us on the same 
tack, abreast of Easdale, with a blazing sun and 
little wind, which toward the afternoon freshened, 
and as Kerrera was neared we got quite a stiff 
breeze, which sent us up the sound of that name in 
brilliant form. ‘Here an accident occurred which 
might have proved disastrous, for in passing the 
eastern buoy marking the sunken rock in the 
channel we ran on the edge of the rock and gave 
three heavy thuds before the craft settled firmly 
with a list to starboard. This event seemed en- 
tirely inexcusable if it were not for the fact that 
we were fully thirty feet on the right side of the 
buoy; but, as events afterward proved, the buoy 
had shifted in some manner not explained to us, 
though we were the first to discover it. Nodam- 
age was done, however, as we were gently towed 
off by the Lady Torfrida, the magnificent 
steam yacht then owned by Sir William Pierce, 
Bart., who was almost alongside of us when the 
accident occurred. We had no damage done, 
and proceeded to the Bay of Oban, where we 
anchored in good time for our six-o’clock dinner. 

Oban is the capital of the Highlands, and its 
bay one of the prettiest of anchorages. It is 
only within a few years that the railroad has 
been connected to this town from the south, and 
many say that it has spoiled its rural and natural 
beauties ; but there is enough sufficiently rustic 
left in the surroundings, except perhaps to suit 
the tastes of a Scotch crank, such as the vener- 
able Professor Blackie or the novelist William 
Black, who both live here during the summer, 
and who, with a teetotal knight (Sir William 
Collins), would like to have the whole place to 
themselves. The hotels here are large and hand- 
somely appointed, and decorated in the Highland 
fashion with trophies of bygone days, of the bat- 
tle, the chase, etc., etc. After doing a round of 
the hotels, including the Great Western and 
Alexandria, we captured a few choice spirits, 
whom we took possession of at a later hour, and 
marched them to our gig and aboard in approved 
man-of-war press-gang fashion. They are, how- 
ever, easily reconciled to their captivity, and the 
evening is passed before we care to think of it. 
For want of better employment and to conform 
to the rule of our ship’s general orders the visit- 
ors had to enter their names in the log, and do 
something on its pages, in whatever manner they 
were capable of, to add to its interest. The fol- 


lowing few lines are given, as we consider them 
singularly happy, by our young friend the poct, 
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who dashed them off while we were keeping up a 
noisy clattering, intermingled with smoke and 
toddy, which could not have added to his com- 
posure. They were as follows: 


‘‘THE MAJOR’S VEST. 

‘‘ Here in the bay, where the long lines of light 
Shine out from Oban, what is there to write? 
The sunset glories faded, and the night 
Vacant of sparkling stars or planets bright, 

And all the west grown dim beyond the sea, 
What now remains of poet theme for me? 

I well might write on this fair album's page 

Of love—the comfort of our youth and age; 
But love! so often have we touched that string, 
No, not to-night of gracious love I sing; 
Though here our hearts may surely heave a sigh 
For those we love—so far and yet so nigh! 

A theme! A theme! Lo! there is H 
Snowy in whiteness as the billow’s crest, 

MacK ’s envy and the skipper’s jest, 

Fair waistcoat! fit indeed for princely breast. 

If you have not been there, then straightway go, 
Look on Mont Blane and view its spotless snow, 
And think in very truth that then you know 

The purity the major’s vest can show. 

I will not whisper of the heart that beats 

Beneath it, scorning all lovers’ sweets, 

Counting itself as free as sea or air, 

Rich in its vest, content beyond compare. J.'8.’"? 





’s vest, 





So you see it is not a bad thing to be careful, 
in our solicitude for the log, and have visitors 
register under pains and penalties ; while those 
who sketched have added many a pleasant trifle, 
which is now a.source of much pleasure in look- 
ing back on our records. In fact, the sketches 
which accompany this paper are taken entirely 
from our log, amongst many others which now 
form its collection. 

The following day was one of those typical 
wet, sticky and oppressive ones 80 characteristic 
in all seasons of the year in this climate ; but, 
true to our resolve to weigh anchor each day, we 
took a short sail to Loch Linnhe, as far as Fort 
William, which is the entrance to the Caledonian 
Canal, the waterway dividing Scotland into two 
parts, and composed mostly of a series of lakes, 
with locks connecting. Here we inspected In- 
verlochy Castle, at the base of Ben Nevis, the 
largest mountain in Scotland, which is snow-cap- 
ped all the year round, and where an observatory 
is stationed. We did not make the ascent, how- 
ever, and returned to our vessel, still in a very 
wet condition, although enveloped in our sou- 
westers. We did not fare so hadly, as we are 
able to return to the anchorage at Oban by the 
evening. This has been our first rainy day, and 
while the scenery of Lochaber district, includ- 
ing Appin, Loch Leven and Ballachulish, was not 
seen at its best, we voted the day quite a success. 
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Morning broke in the same hazy, soft atmos- 
phere, and it being Sunday, we had - breakfast 
somewhat later than usual, and decided to remain 
at the anchorage until ten or eleven o’clock at 
any rate. In the harbor was the French man-of- 
war Mouelfe, and on the quiet of this Scotch Sun- 
day morning the “‘ unco guid” were to be shocked 
by the exhibition on board of that ‘‘ parlez-vous,” 
which, while hizhly entertaining to some of the 
visitors, was a serious want of consideration and 
an inroad on the customs of the country folks. 
The officers of the war ship seemed to have handed 
over the vessel to the force of misrule, although 
it must have been highly enjoyable to the partic- 
ipants ; and fremr stem to stern the boat seemed 
full of fancy-dressed figures, and music with lit- 
tle harmony but lots of noise predominated ; 
while the fignres seemed to break out at every 
part of the ship by a species of massing on the 
part of the crew which was more like the tactics 
attributed to the strike at Evansville during the 
late trouble. Every available instrument of music 
seemed also to be in demand, and they evidently 
endeavored to equip the various participants ap- 
propriately according to rank, as we noticed the 
cooks to have a predominance of tin cans and 
fancy kettle whistles, ete. The whole scene had 
the brand of novelty, and was kept up until we 
finally hauled ourselves away at 10:45, when clear- 
ing weather seemed to be more probable. 

We had a southeast wind, which was favorable 
for our trip across the bay,-and the Sound of 
Mull was still enveloped in a heavy mist; but as 
we neared the island we could clearly see the out- 
line of that gloomy seat of the ancient Macleans, 
Duart Castle, with the lighthouse and the cage 
beacon on the shoal opposite, about one-quarter 
of a mile off. It is related that this cage buoy, 
which has a peculiar, weird and dismal appear- 
ance as we pass it with the swirling of the tide, 
at one time was the factor in an attempted trag- 
edy, happily frustrated in the nick of time. 

The Maclean chieftain, as the story goes, be- 
came tired of his spouse, who was a daughter of 
the chief of the Macleods, and determined to get 
rid of her in a manner which would be subject to 
an explanation on his part of a drowning acci- 
dent. His plan was carried out by taking her in 
a rowboat at low tide to this cage buoy, tying her 
to the lowest part of the ironwork, calculating 
that the rising flood would do the rest. Fort- 
unately her cries were heard by her brothers on 
the opposite shore on the mainland, and her res- 
cue was effected under cover of nightfall, un- 
known to the Maclean. The chieftain now pro- 
ceeded to proclaim to the clansmen that his wife 
had been drowned ; and awaiting developments, 
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the Macleod chiefs affected to believe it until 
they had concocted a plan of revenge. Maclean 
was asked to go across to visit his mourning 
mother-in-law, and while there he was confronted 
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our well-known craft coming south, notably the 
schooner Amadine, then the property of Lord 
Provost Bell.. On we go, without taking much 
more observances in the dull weather, except hail- 
ing the mail steamers 
from Glasgow as they 
pass us, until we 
reach Tobermory, the 
largest town in Mull, 
and anchor for the 
night amongst several 
yachts which have ar- 
rived before us, along 
with our friend the 
Forester, which had 
been dispatched by 











H. M. 8. ‘‘AJAX”” ENTERING TOBERMORY HARBOR, MULL. 





the government to in- 
spect the Naval Re- 








in the banquet room 
by his wife in person, 
who staid to witness 
the terrible punish- 
ment inflicted upon 
her husband by her 
infuriated brothers as 
they ran him through 
with their dirks. It 
is said that Duart 
Castle contains more 
dungeons, some of 
them cut out of the 
‘rock, than any other 
chieftain’s scat in 
Scotland. 

We next come in 
view, on the mainland shore, of the famous Castle 
of Ardtornish, which is rendered interesting on 
account of its being the scene of Sir Walter Scott’s 
story of the “‘ Lord of the Isles.” It is just over 
the way from Duart, and here we met some of 
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serve, and the crofters of the islands of Tiree and 
Coll, belonging to the Duke of Argyll. The 
lieutenant commander gave us no end of a wel- 
come, which we did our best to return. 

To break our rule of sailing every day we 
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STAFFA, SHOWING FINGAL’S CAVE. 


couldn’t. But next morning, with absolutely no 
wind, we found it hard work to try to face the 
rounding of Arduamurchan Point, and although 
we made a start, we gave it up as a forlorn hope 
of getting out into the Atlantic, and so back to 
Tobermory and the Forester, whose officers had 
predicted our return, and dipped us a salute as 
we came alongside of them once more. Later in 
the afternoon we were astonished to behold the 
Ajax coming in the harbor from the Atlantic 
side, and of course this added fresh interest, and 
made our evening arrangements more elaborate 
than the previous night. 

The Spanish Armada is said to be still repre- 
sented in this harbor by the remains of their ship 
Florida, which is lying imbedded near the shore, 
and from whose hull several guns have been re- 
covered ; which interesting fact, along with a 
number of others, we learned from our frequent 
conversations with the natives. Here we inter- 
ested the native youngsters by instituting foot 
races, and they tried their mettle for small prizes, 
which were the source of much amusement to our 
naval friends and other visitors, who turned out 
in great force to watch the events. For a final 
promenade in the evening we were accompanied 
by a fuller detachment of the wardroom officers, 
and Highland Mary was instructed in the special 
brewing of the ‘‘deoch an durrish” for the party, 
which took so well that the village was in slum- 
bers before the sea dogs made for their ships in 
high spirits ; the which in a more southerly clime 
might not be good form if the same gentlemen 
were wearing her majesty’s uniform. 

The following morning found us up and ready 
early, and of all the stunning breakfasts we have 
had since our cruise began this morning’s is the 
best. Right from the stream on that morning 
came the daintiest basket of salmon trout one ever 
clapped eyes on. The before-mentioned Mary of 


the ‘* Royal” 
planned a sur- 
prise, and sent 
one of the ** gil- 
lies ” fishing be- 
fore daybreak, 
so as to have 
them ready in 
time before our 
start. We wish 
to record our 
gratitude. At 
9 A. M. we weigh 
anchor, and in 
a light south- 
west wind pass 
Quinish Point 
—weather foggy—and for two hours we are out 
of sight of land, speculating, on account of the 
strength of the tide, as to our course, until we 
reach Treshnish Point, and bear away on the At- 
lantic, with clearer weather obtaining a mag- 
nificent view of the islands of Muck, Eig, Rum, 
Canna, and the Cuchullin Hills of Skye right 
ahead. As the day wears on the islands of Eig 
and Rum are passed to port, the former with its 
perpendicular basaltics and the latter its dark- 
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green slopes, until we pass Armadale Bay and 
make for Isle Oransa anchorage, which we reach 
after dark, but feel comfortable in making the 
little bay, as it had piped up to be blowy and 
rainy, 80 that we had to make our first acqnaint- 
ance with the Highlanders of Skye and their 
ernde civilization in rather uninviting weather. 

Haze again takes possession of the morning of 
our next day; but a brighter forenoon is experi- 
enced as we make up the sound and pass Loch 
Ifourn, Glenelz, and through Kyle Rhea, against 
a tide which cut all kinds of capers, and almost 
keeping us at a dead standstill for minutes at a 
time, although we had a good breeze in our favor. 
We successfully did the passage, and found on 
the north shore, near Loch Alsh, the hulls: of 
three vessels of considerable dimensions, which 
had been driven ashore and wrecked by these 
currents. We did not stop at Balmacarra Port, 
at the entrance of Loch Alsh, although one of 
our party claims his ancestry from this wild and 
barren settlement of the clan, as referred to in 
Dr. Johnson’s ‘* Tour of the Hebrides.” 

We are anxious to make the passage of the sec- 
ond narrow, namely, Kyle Akin, before sundown, 
but the wind moderated, and in company with 
the yawl Seaweed, of Cloves, and the Lenore, of 
the Clyde, two yachts which had been keeping 
us company during the past three days, we make 
a bold effort to follow as a good windward third. 
Seaweed sails pretty close to the Skye shore, until 
at the lightlrouse she is canght by the forefoot 
and made to describe a semicircle as neatly and 
unceremoniously as one could chalk it on a black- 
board, while the Lenore followed suit almost as 
if she were being towed around in double-quick 
time. We had little chance left after their ex- 
perience, but we tried it only to share their fate, 
and repeated it three times with no better result, 
so all three came to anchor off the south shore to 
await next morning's tide. The village here was 
quite interesting, and our landing fully repaid for 
the lack of success in beating the tide. Acecns- 
tomed as the villagers are to entertain under 
similar circumstances, we fared well, and did not 
regret our involuntary blockade. A favorable 
tide in the early morning enables us to get first 
away for Portree, and our course is to the west of 
the Island of Pabba—pretty, verdant and low- 
lying, of much interest, it is said, to the gecl- 
ogist; and as we entered the Sound of Raasar, 
the islands of Longa and Scalpa are to our east, 
as we tack agaiust the northwest wind, passing 
several fine country seats, notably Raasay*House, 
belonging to the Macleods. 

The day’s run was a tedions one, withelt 3 muc)i 
of interest, although, in strange waters and sur- 
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roundings as we are, there is entertainment at 
every turn. We reached Portree harbor about 
eight, and as was our wont the evening was spent 
making the most of the capital of the Island of 
Skye, which is a bustling place, and whose name 
means ‘‘ king’s port,” on account of King James 
V. having landed here. It was also one of the 
places where Prince Charles hid when he es- 
caped with Flora Macdonald, disguised as her 
maid Betty Burke and dressed in petticoats. 

It is not, however, so bad to tell about being 
becalmed, or write about it, as to be fairly in the 
doldrums on a wet day with a lumpy sea, which 
was our experience as we left the capital of Skye. 
If anything would induce that feeling of weari- 
ness so easily acquired in the ordinary walks of 
life it is just such a day, and nothing but our good- 
fellowship, and some excellent long cut adminis- 
tered in our friendly ‘‘ brier roots,” saved the morn- 
ing from absolute dullness. These wet mornings 
usnally come to stay, and we must consider our- 
selves fortunate in finding the appearance of the 
silver-lined clouds which betoken an early im- 
provement to sunshine. We are now on our 
longest trip, and probably the most interesting 
run, as we steer our course to the most northerly 
point of Skye, meaning to round it and return 
through the Minch, back to Loch Scavaig, where 
we can make the ascent of Cornisk. Slight 
flams of air now commence to help us along, and 
we begin to have good cheer as we hail the ‘‘ Old 
Man of Storr,” a giant rock of twenty-five hun- 
dred feet in height, and admire it at a respectful 
distance; but we should have liked to see it at 
closer quarters, as we are told that the perpendic- 
ular pinnacles and precipices four hundred and 
five hundred feet high are a source of much cu- 
riosity at short range. All the afternoon is taken 
up with the passage of the Point of Aird; and 
here we have a repetition of our experience of the 
Jura sunset, almost as vivid, with the sun actu- 
ally sinking in the sea over the billows of the 
Atlantic. As we are now heading we expect to 
to make our southerly course, passing the Bay of 
Uig and setting our bow south by southwest. 
The night is dark, but with our side lights bright, 
and with a perfectly clear course, without the 
chance of meeting any vessels to speak of, we re- 
tire to our bunks about midnight, and appreciate 
the sensation of being on our stanch craft and 
rocked in the cradle of the deep Atlantic. Our 


early morning survey proved satisfactory, as we 
promenaded the deck in the moist morning dew 
with only our pyjamas on; but the air here is 
balmy, and one never feels cold. We are making 
a splendid headway with the wind abeam. 

As breakfast was being cooked the boys started 
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in to box the compass, thinking that they might 
be able to trip up some of the crew who were not 
thoroughly posted ; and we had much amusement 
in the experiment, as the poor compass could tes- 
tify if it were capable of taking notes. These 
half and quarter points spoil a fellow who is rusty 
as much as working a passage or calculating lee- 
way and legarithms. Never was a truer course 
sailed, however, for we dropped anchor for the 
night in Loch Scavaig within twenty-five min- 
utes of the united guesses made in the morning, 
which resulted in the sweepstakes being won by 
the major, who was only ten minutes out of the 
time when the anchor touched bottom. The ex- 
perience of the day was very pleasing, as our 
small craft dipped and struggled over those west- 
ern snorters, while we distinguished the different 
points of the land as we steered past Lochs Sni- 
zort, Follart and Bracadale, until the islands of 
Canna and Sanda are reached and we arrive at 
Loch Scavaig. Arrangements for the morning 
ascent wags the order of the evening’s business, 
and dinner was hurried through so as to leave no 
reasonable excuse for not reaching famous Loch 
Cornisk somehow next day. Tourists in this quar- 


' ter are rare, coming as we did from the seaward, 


as most ef the ‘traffic comes over land from Por- 
tree and elsewhere, so that we had some little dif- 
ficulty in arranging a bargain; but we left our 
Scotch friend to do it, and he succeeded in secur- 
ing a trap for the morning, which made climbing 
easier. Fog again enveloped the Cuchullin Hills 
as we were about to start, but nothing daunted, 
we rapidly squared away, and were soon in the 
thick of the mist, as our pair of mountain ponies 
did their work in ascending the rough road 
through the passes leading to the famous loch. 
Our experience in doing this crawl was becoming 
monotonous, when we contemplated our journey 
being in vain were the loch itself to be envel- 
oped as were the mountain passes; but we were 
doomed to disappointment when we arrived at 
the nearest point, and our guide suggested that 
we might as well breakfast and await results. 
This we did in the usual picnic fashion, about 
9:30 a.m., and for the next two hours we had to 
amuse ourselves as best we could, without being 
able to see more than.a couple of ‘hundred: yards 
around us; and we decided to start.for our de- 
scent after luncheon at two o’clock whether any 
improvement in the condition of the*mist took 
place or not. It did clear, however, just enough 
to disclose some of the barren wilderness of rock 
and heath which go to make up this wonderful 
piece of Highland scenery, which would require 
the gift of an abler writer to do any justice to it. 
It was indeed solemnly grand in« weirdness and 
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blackness, with the mist forming a winding sheet 
as it moved in clouds across the peaks. Our re- 
turn was characterized with the same jostling 
sensation as the ascent, only worse; but we were 
not altogether disappointed, and some of the 
most enthusiastic of us even suggested waiting to 
see the sun rise. I believe his proposition would 
have been accepted had we thought there was any 
chance of clearing weather. Of course there was 
no hope of seeing any sunset. 

When we reached our yacht we held a council 
of war with the captain, and decided on another 
all night’s sail, so as to make up for the lost day 
in ascending the Cuchullins; but it is destined to 
be rather flat sport, from want of wind ; still morn- 
ing saw us well south off the Scaur of Eig, with 
the lower part of that island rock entirely hidden 
by the fog, and only the top of the peaks visible 
right: above our sails. It was rather a singular 
phenomenon, and disclosed the fact that we were, 
if anything, rather close to shore. Making a 
straight course for Ardnamurchan, we have Coll 
and Tiree to the westward, until noonday sees us 


bearing down the west coast of Mull for more’ 


eastles, headlands and green plateaux, until we 
come to the most wonderful of all ‘isles, that of 
Staffa. We got into the gig and rowed to the 
landing at the little cove, with only room enough 
to get the bow jammed between the pinnacled 
rocks. These symmetrical columns, 'forming « 
series of natural pillars, are the surprise and won- 
der of all who are fortunate enough to inspect 
them, and we find in our very pathway a passage 
formed of the tops of these round and perfectly 
chiseled stones, set more regularly than if a pile 
driver had done the work. This is how a writer 
describes thie island : 


‘* Where, as to shame the temples deck’d 
By skill of earthly architect, 
Nature herself, it seemed, would raise 
A minster to her Maker’s praise.” 


We proceed on our way, well pleased with our 
hasty call at the pillared island, leaving the 
** Dutchman’s Cap” to the west, to Loch Loig, 
and anchor off the town of Bunnessan, which we 
reach before it is too late in the evening. Al- 
though dark, we are able to discern our old friend 
the Forester once more, she having altered her an- 
chorage to this bay as a change from ‘Tobermory. 
These excursions of the war ships are not at all 
appreciated by their officers, who are sent to these 
out-of-the-way places where there is no social in- 
tercourse, except when the laird or some other 
bigwig in the vicinity is about, and then they 
get regular Highland hospitality, which, it goes 
without saying, is good enough for a king. 
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IONA CATHEDRAL, 


The Island of Tiree has often been the cause 
of much trouble, despite the fact that it is owned 
by the Duke of Argyll, for by his decree it is ab- 
solutely teetotal so far as rum shops being pro- 
hibited, and even hotel licenses are barred ; the 
natives, however, can get all they want at the 
port of Coll for the southern steamers, and a 
roaring trade is carried on, as the crofters carry 
away their demijolns to all parts of the island. 
The anchorage at Bunnessan is very convenient 
in several ways, and next day we have a drive 
ucross the country to the Straits of Iona, where 
we are ferried across to the cathedral island of 
that name. ‘Ihe artist of our party takes up his 
entire time in making sketches of the various 
parts of the ruined cathedral, and the others do 
not fail to utilize their time in making the ac- 
quaintance of the colony of visitors, who occupy 
nearly all the available cottages in the district, 
amongst whom on this occasion was Lady Colin 
Campbell. The wonderful greens and purples on 
the shining water which stretches across between 
Iona and Mull are { 
amazing as the sun 
flashes bring out 
its best tones. We 
have not seen any- 
thing to equal it in 
western waters. 
Retracing our steps, 
we find our carriage 
waiting at the ferry 
to take us to the 
yacht once more, 
and after securing 
some stores we are 
ready for the morn- 
ing’s renewal of our 
cruise. 





A YACHTING CRUISE IN SCOTCH WATERS. 


The gunboat keeps 
us company as we 
weigh anchor in the 
morning, although we 
part company at the 
northern end of Iona. 
we going south and 
they north. Onur 
course is now south- 
east until the Island 
of Colonsay is reach- 
ed, when we take a 
southerly course for 
the Sound of Islay, 
and its beauties are 
as rare as any we have 
yet seen. We pass 
the Rhuida Mhail 
Lighthouse, as the Paps again loom up, this time 
as we approach them from the west. We havea 
beat here until we reach Port Askaig, and anchor 
for want of wind to carry us farther down the 
sound. It isa quiet night, and we land to view 
the distillery cn the shore, which is quite a fa- 
mous one, and we have the privilege of sampling 
some of their oldest stock, purposely kept for the 
few visitors who get to this out-of-the-way region. 
It is peculiar to notice the effect of the peat fires 
used in distilling, as well as for nearly all pur- 
poses in the Highlands, and everything partakes 
of its aroma and flavor, which is not at all dis- 
tasteful. It is probably as much marked in the 
production of whisky as in anything. 

The morning is quiet and fair, and we are again 
under way, with a wind—what little there is of 
it—from the west. We soon arrive at Ardmore 
Iiead, where Gigha Island soon bears in sight, 
and as the day wears on the wind favors us, and 
increases along the Kintyre coast, until the aft- 
ernoon finds us off Macrahanish Bay, which is 





DAVAAR—CAMPBELLTON IN THE DISTANCE, 
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A YACHTING CRUISE 


second only to St. Andrews as a golfing station. 
We can see the links from the water as we make 
our way, with Ireland and the Rathlin Island in 
sight on the starboard bow. Ilere the wind dies 
off in very quick time, and our sails flap now to 
port and then to starboard, with a chorus of 
sheets and blocks keeping time to the racket, 
which does not improve our expectations as we 
near the Sound of Mull, the most dangerous part 
of the whole coast for winds and tide. We have 
had too good luck, however, all the trip to feel 
any misgiving now, and we drift along very 
slowly, but rather too close to the high promon- 
tories which form the headland of the Mull, just 
keeping headway and slowly getting into the 
swing of the tide which will carry us around. We 
are all night getting through, however, and early 
morning found us off Sheep Island, with still no 
wind, and the tide sending us back. An hour 
later, however, we got a favorable puff, and were 
able to pass between the islands and the mainland 
and the creek where Mr. N. B. Stuart’s stately 
yacht May, now belonging to Commodore Mor- 
gan, of the New York Yacht Club, lay at anchor 
in front of the magnificent mansion built in this 
secluded spot. We land a little further on, and get 
some fresh milk and eggs from one of the farmers 
in the vicinity, as the wind had again left us; but 
we are able to make a little headway and go on 
our course to the Pladda Lighthouse, passing as 
we do Ailsa Craig, or more familiarly known as 
“‘Paddy’s Milestone,” a rock in the centre of the 
firth, about midway between the Clyde and Ire- 
land, which is only inhabited by the lighthouse 
keeper and wild goats, besides the myriads of 
gulls which make it their castle. To the west 
we pass the town of Campbellton, with the Isl- 
and of Davaar in front of it, and our east-by- 
northeast course is here altered to north, quarter 
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east, so as to take the west side of Arran on our 
return, which we accomplish, and rounding by 
the way of the Garroch Head, we make for 
Rothesay, the headquarters of the Royal North- 
ern Yacht Club, reaching it at 9 p.m. The wind 
at this time had freshened to half a gale, and it 
was not by any means pleasant at the anchorage, 
where the back wash from the steamboat piers 
created a nasty jamble. The supper at the elub- 
house and the surroundings made up for any in- 
conveniences, and the thoughts awakened by our 
accomplishing the cruise of the Western Iligh- 
Jands in the prescribed time were very agreeable 
subjects of conversation, our friends being most 
persistent in calling for the story of our advent- 
ures, and comparing notes of their own experi- 
ence. 

So ended one of the happiest of Highland 
cruises, as the conditions, even without taking 
into account the make-up of our party, were en- 
tirely agreeable throughout, while we were able 
to appreciate the picturesqueness and legendary 
character of the places visited, as appealing to 
the instincts of the smaller coterie that made up 
our crew, in which were blended the artistic, 
poetical, military and naval interests: in fact, 
we might add culinary, as our chef was voted fit 
for Delmonico’s, although our rations were nec- 
essarily of a plain, though wholesome, variety. We 
had a few parting “‘ deoch an durrish” during the 
evening, and counted ourselves lucky in being 
able, each in his own little way, to contribute to 
the success of the cruise in the ? . Our poet 
had his last say, by way of compliment to tlie 
captain, and this is how he puts it in the log: 





** On the wild seas, when heavy storms prevail, 
His studied skill can baffle every gale ; 
In wisdom ever for the event prepares, 
Copes with the tempest, and its danger shares.” 
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THE STORY OF A NAIL. 
By CHARLES V. CUSACHS, 


I. 


I was on my way to Malaga, and the train was 
crowded. The only vacant seat in the coach was 
beside me, and I was in constant fear lest some 
unpleasant fellow traveler might choose to ‘ap- 
propriate it. There ‘were several such already 
quite close enough; among others, an old woman 
with asthma; asmoker of bad tobacco ; little an- 
gels who incessantly cried, and ‘one very respect- 
able ‘matron’ occupying about’ a seat and a half. 
While I sat thus musing over the chances:of oc- 
cupancy beside me the first stop was ‘made, and 
uncertainty was set at rest when the door opened 
to idmitia new'passériger. A lady, young, elegant 
and’ beautiful, dresséd-in black, and alone, step- 
ped' into the coach. Like many men, I enters 
tained my ideal of perfect womanly beauty—one 
of those vague ideals in whose existence one 
herdly believes, but sets up in the realm of the 
ideal more as a statdard by which to measure 
those of the sex with whom we actually come in 
contact than with any hope of ultimate realiza- 
tion. But I had found mine. My cold fancy 
picture seemed like Galatea changed to flesh and 
blood. She seated herself at my side, and at that 
moment I ardently wished that the short fifty 
miles we had to travel together might lengthen 
indefinitely. When my neighbor had had time 
to perceive I was not likely to prove disagreeable 
company I dared venture usual remarks to es- 
tablish a sort of traveling acquaintanceship. 

** You are on your way to. Malaga, I presume ?” 

*¢ Yes, sir.” 

‘From Granada ?” 

‘‘ No, sir.” 

‘The night is very damp ? 
6s Very.” u 


« 


” 


Evidently she was not inclined to converse, so 
I relapsed into silence and reflection. The train 
on which we rode was the night, or rather early 
morning, accommodation, and the dawn had be- 
gun to break before my meditations terminated. 
The appearance of the light seemed to bring new 
spirit to my friend, color to her cheeks and light 
to her eyes. My efforts to form an acquaintance 
a little while ago were forgotten, or at least just 
recognized. 

“Tt will be a beantiful day !” 
‘What lovely scenery !” 

My replies were more extensive than hers had 
heen, so that ere breakfast time we were chat- 
ting quite familiarly. We reached Malaga. Now, 
thought I, my companion will reveal herself. But 


she exclaimed. 


I reckoned without my host, for when I gave her 
my address in Malaga, she said, earnestly: 

**T give you many thanks for your kindness to 
me on this journey, and I beg you will not think 
me ungrateful if I do not disclose my name.” 

‘* But shall we not meet again ?” 

‘Never! And do not regret-it. Good-by.” 

And with a parting clasp of the hand she step- 
ped into the carriage which awaited her, and was 
driven away through the Puerta del Mar. . And 
yet I did'see ‘her again, and within six months. 


II. 


Two o’cLock on the evening of November 1st: 
in this same year found me en route to Salto, an 
important town in the province of Cordova. My 
object was to pay a long-promised visit to an old 
classmate of mine, then judge of the criminal 
court at that place. The judge, Juan Giro, met 
me‘at the train, and we went at once to his house, 
a dwelling of some pretensions. I admired it, 
and offered congratulations upon his evident pros- 
perity. 

‘* What order and taste you have shown every- 
where, Juan, in fitting it up! But then—how 
foolish of me !—vou are married, of course ?” 

** No,” he answered ; ‘‘ not married, nor likely 
to be.” 

‘*That you are not,” I answered, “it may be, 
else why had you not written me of it? But 
that you will not before long I cannot aecept so 
readily.” 

Ife seemed peculiarly disturbed, I thought, by 
this trivial remark of mine:. It was with much 
seriousness that he answered me. 

«Tis trae enough, however—you have my word 
for it—I shall never marry.” 

“If I have jested with you on a tender subject, 
Juan, it was unintentional. I ask pardon.” 

‘You shall hear my story, my dear fellow. I 
have indeed passed through an unhappy time 
since we met, and been extremely miserable. But 
I must not burden you so soon after our reunion 
with a long history of my-troubles. Later will 
be time enough.” 

I heard no more until a day or so afterward, 
when one morning Juan said at breakfast : 

‘To-day is a sort of holiday. All the people 
of Salto must visit the cemetery, as the custom is, 
and it will not do for me to remain away. If yon 
care to go along I think you will enjoy it. We 


pass bits of very pretty scenery quite suited to 
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THE STORY 


your esthetic eye, and as I have promised to 
relate a little passage of my life which you don’t 
know as yet, this will be a most splendid oppor- 
tunity.” 

And so it was agreed. As briefly as I may give 
it, his story ran as follows : 

“<'T'wo years ago, while fiscal promoter at Leon, 
I obtained a few weeks’ vacation and went to Se- 
ville. At the inn where I had my rooms was a 
certain lady, who, from the first, possessed a 
strong attraction for me. She was little known, 
and, not inclined to mingle with the rest of us, in 
the parlor or elsewhere, but always remained 
apart, as one in sorrow orin trouble. I had scarcely 
spoken to her, scarcely met her, save once or twice 
in the halls or on the streets, but her room was 
over mine. I could often hear her sweet voice as 
in the evening she accompanied herself on the 
guitar. So for half a month I went on silently 
adoring, until at last fate—for it seemed then 
nothing more—breught us together. I have said 
our rooms were on different floors. Yet the two 
halls were similar in all respects. One evening, 
returning from the theatre listlessly, I ascended 
one flight of stairs too many, and went, as I 
thought, to my own apartment. Imagine my 
surprise and confusion when, on opening the 
door, I found myself in the lady’s room. Fortu- 
nately she was still reading at her table, and my 
extreme embarrassment explained the accident at 
once. With exquisite politeness she hastened to 
set me at ease, and as I hurriedly withdrew was 
kind enough to ask me to favor her some time 
with a friendly call. Thanking her, I promised 
to do so at the first opportunity, and retired. 
Three days passed before I confirmed my prom- 
ise. They were days of delightful anticipation, for 
I was thoroughly in love. I went at last, and 
was warmly received. This was the beginning of 
a long association. How fast our friendship 
grew! Hers appeared to be, mine was beyond, 
friendship. It was as if I had known Blanche— 
that was her name—all my life. Every word, 
every tone of her voice, thrilled me with pleasure. 
Thus time flew for a season, and at last I saw the 
end of my leave approaching. I could not go 
without declaring myself to Blanche openly. 
Why not ? Never by word or sign had she shown 
that my regard would be distasteful. I had fre- 
quently dwelt on the qualities which I sought in 
the woman I loved. Could she fail to recognize 
herself in the pictures I drew? No; she knew, 
and she encouraged me. My time was up at 
last. The evening before I left we were together 
as usual: this was the opportunity I had long 
sought. 

‘*« Blanche,’ I said, ‘ to-morrow we must part.’ 
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The news of my going seemed to startle her. I 
went on: ‘'To-morrow my time is up. I return 
to Leon. Blanche, is this to be the last evening 
of the companionship which we have come to re- 
gard so warmly ? It rests with you.’ 

“** How can it ?? she murmured. 

“«*Kither I go away never to return, or I 
hasten back to Leon to have my leave extended 
and come again to make you my wife. Blanche, 
it is no sudden fancy that has sprung up in my 
heart. I love you. I know myself, and thus 
knowing, I know that never toward any woman 
shall I feel as I do toward you? I know that 
life without you will be barren, but with you— 
with you as my own—the sun will always shine, 
though every speck of heaven be shadowed with 
clouds. Say that you care fot me if ever so little— 
say for me not to go. Oh, say at least that I am 
not doing wrong to offer you my love!’ 

**She was moved, but stood for a moment si- 
lent. Then, turning two eyes full of passion to- 
ward me, she said, softly : 

***No, Juan, you are not doing wrong; but I 
cannot be yours, not even if being the wife of 
such a man were the highest happiness of my 
life. It is impossible.’ 

** «So be it 

“T held out my hand, though my heart was 
full to bursting. She gave a little ery. 

*©* You would leave me'thus angry! Oh, I do, 
do care for you!’ Tears came to her eyes. ‘ Must 
the short season of pleasure in life that has been 
mine since you came thus end forever ? No, no. 
I agree to all. Return to Leon, arrange matters, 
and then come back in one month from now, and 
I promise to be your wife.’ 

**So it was settled. Believing in the woman I 
adored, I left for Leon that night. Arriving 
there, I made all preparations for her coming, 
obtained new leave, all in much shorter time 
than I expected, so that in about a fortnight I 
was once more on my way to Seville. Bah! The 
woman I[ had trusted had deceived me. Within 
two days after my departure she had gone also, 
leaving no trace behind. No ane could give me 
the slightest information. I remained long 
enough to find there was no clew to be had, and 
then plunged into business again, vowing never 
more to be deceived by woman.” 

We reached the cemetery shortly before my 
friend had finished his story, and had by this 
time arrived at a somewhat unfrequented spot, in 
the effort to keep away from the crowds wandering 
among the graves. Frequently as we went along 
in this retired corner of the graveyard we struck 
against the whitened bones of some poor peas- 
ants dragged from their graves to make room for 
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persons of higher birth. All at once we came 
upon the fragments of what had at some time 
been the frame of a man; nearly all the bones 
were there, and the fresh appearance of the grave 
near by showed whence it had but recently been 
taken. Thrusting it aside with some repulsion, 
I was passing on, when an exclamation from Juan 
arrested me. I turned and saw him bending over 
the bones as if studying the skull, to which what 
seemed a shred of black hair still clung. 

‘What is this ?” he cried, with something of 
horror in his voice. ‘There is a nail driven 
through the skull!” It was true. Juan was much 
agitated. ‘‘ What crime have we discovered ? 
One that may never have been dreamed of by 
friends, by physicians or by the family of the 
dead, yet one which under the hand of all-seeing 
Providence has been thus disclosed to me. So 
long as I may have the power to pursue the thread 
whose end has been thus strangely given into my 
hand so long will my zeal be untiring, and my 
determination strong and unswerving, to bring 
the guilty to justice, to atone for a crime which 
is almost without a parallel.” 

Calling the sexton, he questioned him, and 
found that the bones had been disinterred the 
day previous, to give burial to an old citizen. 

Judge: ‘Is it possible to find ont the name of 
the person to whom these bones belong ?” 

Sexton: ‘* Well, sir, I saved the plate of the 
coffin, which was all rotted away. ‘There is some- 
thing on that, but just what I don’t exactly recol- 
lect.” 

The judge had the skull first carefully taken 
to his house, then we visited the sexton in order 
to learn the inscription on the plate. It was very 
simple, only three initials and the date, as here 
given: “A, G. R., 1863.” Juan declared this 
more than enough for his needs, and was anxious 
to hasten at once with the search. The next thing 
to be accomplished was the examination of, the 
mortuary records of the year given on the plate. 
‘Together we examined the records page by page, 
and at last found the following entry: ‘* From 
the register of the Church of San Antonio—Mr. 
Alfonso Guy Romeral, on the 4th of May, 1863, 
died of apoplexy. The deceased was at the time 
of his death married to Gabriela Zahara,” ete. 

Taking down a copy of this statement, we re- 
turned. On the way Juan said to me: 

** We have the nail which caused this stroke of 
apoplexy. It remains for us to discover the ham- 
mer.” 

In the examination which followed these ad- 
ditional facts were ascertained : Don Alfonso had 
been a few years before a young and wealthy man 
residing in Madrid. In 1860 he returned from 
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that place, having shortly before married a bean- 
tiful lady, Gabriela Zahara. Four months before 
the death of Don Alfonso his wife left home, and 
eight days after her return it was that the stroke 
of apoplexy overtook her husband. Further par- 
ticulars were gleaned from the servants who had 
been in the family at the time, and who were 
sought with infinite perseverance by my friend. 
On the night of their master’s death they were 
startled by the violent ringing of the bell from 
his room. On hastening thither they found their 
mistress in the greatest excitement, rushing fran- 
tically about, crying that her husband had been 
attacked with apoplexy and imploring for a doc- 
tor in the greatest haste. The doctor declared 
that death had been instantaneous, resulting from 
cerebral congestion. ‘The examination ended, the 
judge himself summed up the case : 

‘Whereas, at the time of his death he was 
alone in the room with his wife; and whereas, 
this death, from its very nature, could not have 
been suicide ; therefore, we declare that his wife, 
Gabriela Zahara, is the author of the deed, and 
for the capture of this woman every possible 
means shall be employed.” 

In spite of this, however, three months went 
by, and no Gabriela Zahara, At this time I left 


Salto. 
Ill. 
THE following winter I spent in Granada. One 
night a ball was given by the Countess of X——, 


and Iwas present. It was a brilliant affair, graced 
by many of the beauties of Granada aristocracy. 
Whom should I recognize shortly after my arrival 
but my chance traveling acquaintance of Malaga! 
My pleasure was unbounded, and I at once has- ' 
tened to recall myself to her memory. But it was 
needless—the recognition was instantaneous. 

**T have been faithful to my promise,” said I, 
‘‘and did not seek you; but fortune has been 
kinder than you, in bringing us together again. 
I did not dream you would be here; perhaps if I 
had—you do not know how delicate my conscience 
is—I might have remained away, to keep you 
from erring in your dreadful prophecy that we 
should never mect again, Or perhaps you forbid 
the renewal of acquaintance!” She laughed 
pleasantly, assuring me that I need fear no such 
command, ‘* May I still further presume to ask 
the privilege of calling ?” 

Before she had time to reply some one inter- 
rupted us, and we drifted apart. 

‘“Who is she?” I asked a friend, some time 
later. 

His reply was indefinite: 


‘‘Some strange American girl. Iaven’t met 


her, but I believe her name is Alma.” 
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I found out later where she was stopping, and 
determined to call, although she had given no 
certain assent to my request of the night before. 
I did, therefore, the next day, and was received 
cordially enough, and even invited to remain 
for dinner. In some way conversation drifted 
about until it chanced on the subject of disap- 
pointment in love. I told the story of my friend, 
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**T mean that to-morrow I leave Granada, so 
that this will probably be our last meeting.” 

Saying this, she gave me her hand, and I took 
my leave. 

Business called me to Salto. I found my friend 
as I had left him. Although I scarce liked to re- 
fer to his trouble, I learned enough to know that 
Blanche had never been heard from. Regarding 


**I TURNED AND SAW HIM BENDING OVER THE BONES AS IF STUDYING THE SKULL.” 


and Alma seemed much interested. When the 
story was ended she said : 

«Let this serve you as an example. Never al- 
low yourself to love a woman until you know her. 
As for me, I shall never love anyone,” she con- 
tinued. ‘‘I avoid as much as possible meeting 
the same man twice.” 

**Do you mean that I must come no more ?” 


the case which we had worked up together, I did 
make inquiries, and found there had been no 
further developments. 

The evening after my arrival I was with Juan 
in his office, when an officer entered the room 
with a note. My friend read it and showed it to 
me. There was only a line: ‘A lady wishes to 
speak with Don Giro at the Inn of the Lion.” 
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““Who bronght the note ?” the judge asked. 

“* A servant.” 

‘“*From whom ?” 

‘“‘He left no name, but went away imme- 
diately.” 

Juan was already wrapping himself in his 
cloak, and lost no time in setting out. When he 
returned his whole manner showed the greatest 
excitement, but it was the excitement of joy. 
He threw his arms about me in his happiness. 
His voice was choked as he cried: 

‘*Ah, if you only knew, my friend !—if you 
could but guess the joy that has come to me !” 

‘What has happened ?” I exclaimed. 

“Oh, I am the most fortunate of men! 
Blanche it was who sent the note; she who met 
me at the inn—Blanche, my love, my promised 
wife !” 

«* But you told me she had deceived you. Has 
sight of her made you forget all ?” 

‘* Blanche does care for me. The truth of it is 
this: Blanche had to return to her home in Mad- 
rid to hasten her own preparations for our mar- 
riage, and not expecting me so long before the 
appointed time, had not thought to leave her ad- 
dress at the hotel. When I found her gone every- 
thing was thrown out of my mind—dates—all 
save the fact that she had deserted me. So you 
see for my own foolish haste I have endured years 
of torment. But now congratulate me.” 

‘*T do with my whole heart, my dear fellow. 
And when is this long-deferred wedding to come 
off ?” 

‘*Very soon ; and you will have to act as best 
man—no one else will do.” 

‘* With pleasure.” 

So we sat on into the small hours of the morn- 
ing, talking things over. 

Early next day another stroke of good fortune, 
as it appeared, befell my friend. An officer of 
the peace reported that the efforts of the law’ had 
been at last crowned with success. The long- 
missing Gabriela Zahara was discovered, and even 
then in Salto, under lock and kev. There was to 
be no delay in proceeding with the case. It had 
created too much of a sensation to be allowed to 
rest, now that the supposed murderess was found, 
and from that instant the judge was most busy, re- 
calling witnesses and getting everything in readi- 
ness for the closing scenes of the trial. 

Meanwhile I made inquiries about the capture. 
The result of my investigations I thought best 
not to communicate to my friend. In listening 
to the police accounts the names Lion Inn and 
Madrid rang in my ears. A sudden, wild suspicion 
flashed over me. What if Blanche and Gabriela 
should prove to be the same ? Juan was too much 
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absorbed in his work preliminary to the assem- 
bling of the court to learn these details, and per- 
haps my fearful conjecture would prove false. 
Tiow devoutly I hoped that it might! But the 
hour drew near which would decide all. Every- 
thing was ready. At one side of the well-lighted 
courtroom stood a table on which was the box 
containing the skull that had betrayed the mis- 
erable woman. The judge, surrounded by the of- 
ficers of the law, at length summoned the ac- 
cused. 

**Let Gabriela Zahara, supposed murderess of 
her husband, now stand forth to answer the 
charge.” 

Great God! not only is this Gabriela Zahara 
Blanche—she is my own fellow traveler, the beau- 
tiful Alma! My head whirls with conflicting emo- 
tions—surprise, horror, incredulity—until I reel, 
grasping a chair to steady myseif. Ihe examina- 
tion begins. 

** What is your name ?” 

‘Gabriela Zahara Romeral,” comes back, in a 
sweet, composed voice. 

Juan hears from her own lips that Blanche, 
whom he thought to marry, has never lived. It 
steadies him. In clear, penetrating tones he or- 
ders the box to be opened. The sexton places it 
in her hands; her eyes fall upon its contents; 
and then, with a piercing cry of terror, she gasps 
out, *‘Alfonso !” and sinks fainting into a seat. 

Guilty ! Everyone in that crowded room knew it. 
I thought my friend would be overcome, but his 
next words were almost harsh. 

‘You recognize the skull of your husband ?” 

‘« Yes,” she said, in a tone still full of horror. 

‘*Do you know that this recognition is the ac- 
knowledgment of your guilt ?—that with your own 
lips you have branded yourself a murderess ?” 

‘Oh, why should I seek to deny it ?” she cried, 
passionately. ‘*I do not wish to live any longer, 
but before I die let me say a few words. I shall 
not ask your patience long.” Juan sat like a man 
of stone. The courtroom was perfectly still as 
she went on: ‘It was my fate to be the daughter 
of stern, exacting parents, and I was forced to 
marry a man I detested. Perhaps our life to- 
gether might have been endurable had not my 
husband known, even before our marriage, that 
I did not love him. Now when I was powerless 
he became insolent, finally brutal. I could bear 
it no longer, and left home to escape his insults. 
While away I met one whom I really loved, and 
would have married, but was not free to do so. 
Again I returned home, to the sneers and mock- 
ery of my husband. Then he died—died for the 
man I loved.” She looked at Juan. Ah! were 
the audience not blind they would have read that 
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look of adoration. My friend was about to de- 
nounce himself, but she stopped him. ‘* To free 
myself I had my husband killed. For this crime 
God must punish me alone. I wish to die.” 
Here tears choked her speech. 
the judge the jailer led her away. 
the sentence I shall not give. 


At a sign from 
The details of 
Enough to say, in 
this case, as in the foregoing scenes, the judge 
came from the struggle victorious—the man 
was crushed. 

IV. 

It was the day set for the execution, and a 
throng was awaiting the departure of the doomed 
woman from the jail. Juan had gone away im- 
mediately after her condemnation, asking me to 
remain on hand in case she des‘red anything. 

She came at last. I could scarcely recognize 
the woman I had known, so changed had she be- 
come in the few days of confinement. As she 
passed I drew close and asked if there was any- 
thing I might do. She turned her faded eyes, 
and recognizing me, asked leave of the confessor 
to speak to me a moment. He assented. 

‘* Where is he ?” she asked, softly. 
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* Juan has 
do not know.” 
**May God make him happy! Ask him, when 
you see him, to forgive me. Tell him I love him, 
though I die for this love. Good-by.” 
Together we approached 
the scaffold, and there parted. 


i gone twenty days, but where I 


She was weeping. 


At this moment there was a sudden outery. I 
saw some one spring from a horse and rush 
through the encircling crowd of people with a 
paper. It was Juan, haggard, dusty and travel- 
worn, but bearing with him a precious docu- 
ment—Guabriela’s pardon. Accompanied by sev- 
eral officers, he hurried to the foot of the scaf- 
fold. Gabriela was already several steps up, but 
at the sudden commotion paused, and seeing 
her lover holding the paper toward her, under- 
stood its meaning. It was too late. With out- 
stretched hand she murmured, ** God bless you !” 
and then, overcome with a mighty revulsion of 
feeling, sank fainting into the arms of the priest. 
She never regained consciousness. Her system, 
overstrained by excitement, had given away, and 
she died truly a victim to her own passions, 


CEYLON. 


By F. Firz-Roy Dixon, 


Ir is not often in these days of exploration, 
when the uttermost part of the earth has been 
visited, written about and brought under the 
search light of scientific investigation, that we find 
a spot where man still exists in his primeval state, 
living as did his forefathers in the days when the 
world was young, using the same weapons, seek- 
ing his food abroad, and finding shelter from the 
elements after the manner of the beasts of the 
field, in caves and hollow trees; devoid of any 
trading instinct, and consequently unable to raise 
himself above his primitive condition, and con- 
tinuing from past to present unchanged and un- 
changeable. 

Yet, nevertheless, in the Island of Ceylon there 
exists a race of men, called Veddahs, whose habits 
and characteristics take us back to those far-dis- 
tant prehistoric times of which through geo- 
logical researcl we obtain but an occasional 
glimpse. 

The existence of this most interesting race is 
well known in the island, yet owing to their 
extreme timidity, shunning all intercourse with 
the rest of the world, and to the fact that they 
live in a region of almost impenetrable forest, but 
very little has ever been learned about them. 


The great barrier to their being civilized —I 
might almost say tamed — is their language, 
which, being distinct from any of the tongues 
spoken in the country, renders communication 
extremely difficult. : 

Some forty years ago a clergyman of the 
Chureh of England, the Rev. Samuel Nicholas, 
made a great effort to reach them, and partially 
succeeded. Ilis mode of approaching them was 
most extraordinary, and certainly unique in the 
annals of missionary enterprise, and could only 
be adopted by a native of the country, as he him- 
self was. Penetrating into the region which they 
inhabited, he stripped himself naked, and trust- 
ing to his color, wandered about until he came 
upon them, and in spite of their threatening gest- 
ures and drawn bows went to them with out- 
stretched arms in token of peace and good will. 
His ruse succeeded, and after much difficulty he 
persuaded two or three families to accompany 
him to the edge of the settlement, where, with 
suitable presents and kindly treatment, their sus- 
picions were removed, and being given a hut and 
a bit of garden, they abandoned their nomadic 
life and endeavored to imitate the customs of 
their neighbors. Still, as may be supposed, the 
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old instinct was not to be eradicated thus easily, 
and although the women planted yams and sugar 
cane, the men relied as before on the produce of 
the chase for food. The children, however, were 
more reconciled to their new surroundings, and 
to-day lead a half-tamed existence. These are 
known as village Veddahs, and are trotted out for 
inspection when any visitor of distinction happens 
to come that way; but they are very different to 
the true jungle Veddahs, of whom many yet re- 
main, 

I found myself some years ago visiting the east- 
ern province of Ceylon, and being desirous of 
shooting some peafowl, persuaded my friend 
F , with whom I was staying, to accompany 
me on a trip into a distant part of the Wanné, 
as the wilder parts of the country are thereabouts 
called, where these beautiful though wary birds 
were said to abound. We set out with a light 
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bullock cart containing a few neces- 
saries in the way of provisions, not 
in any great quantity, for we knew 
that we could easily shoot enough 
food with our guns, as small game 
was very abundant. Accordingly, 
early one morning we started from 
our cool and spacious bungalow, 
picturesquely situated in a grove of 
cork trees on the seashore, leaving 
behind us the comforts of shady 
verandas and cool baths for the 
intense heat and hard work which 
we knew lay before us. We took 
with us in addition to the bullock 
driver a lad called Ramen, who was 
to cook and generally look after the 
camp, and with a plentiful supply 
of cartridges we thought that we 
should have some fair sport of one 
description or another. 

Our progress, though steady, was 
necessarily slow, as the ordinary 
pace of cart bullocks is only about 
two and a half miles an hour. How- 

ever, we walked ahead, diverg- 
ing from the path whenever 
anything tempted us, knowing 
well we could easily catch up 
again. 

’ After leaving the cocoanut 
' estate and neighboring bazaar 

behind us our road lay through 
a low swampy country, with here 
and there stretches of water reflect- 
ing the sunlight with intense brill- 
iancy. Wherever the water shal- 
lowed we would see a “*‘ kokka,” or 
crane, standing on one leg, apparently asleep, but 
nevertheless keeping a sharp lookout for a passing 
fish, now and again uncoiling its long neck like 
a watch spring, darting its sharp bill into the 
water, and if successful jerking its capture into 
the air, catching it again headforemost with a 
snap, and then slowly swallowing it, would re- 
sume its former attitude. 

On the mud banks loathsome alligators sprawled 
in the sun, often open-mouthed and with closed 
eyes, apparently quite oblivious of all around 
them, though if we exposed ourselves or at- 
tempted to approach within easy range they 
showed themselves to be thoroughly on the qui 
vive. Occasionally we would come upon one un- 
awares, floating in some reedy pool, and test our 
skill by shooting at the fatal spot at the back of 
the skull ; and great was the feeling of satisfaction 
in giving one of these scaly monsters its quietus. 
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Before long we passed the last patch of ma- 
nioc and paddy, and entered an expanse of low 
thorny jungle which seemed to shut us com- 
pletely in, excluding the faintest breath of air. 
Occasionally we would come up to a tall tree, 
from which we were sure to startle a flock of par- 
oquets, which would dart off screaming, and 
flashing like jewels in the sun. Strange as it may 
sound, these birds are capital eating, and made 
into curry are not to be despised. They fly with 
wonderful velocity, resembling very much the 
swift in their mode of flight, and anyone who 
has attempted to bring down one of the latter 
will readily understand that paroquets stand but 
little chance of being exterminated, though it 
must be confessed that in the present instance 
we “potted” a good many when we got the 
chance. 

Hereabouts every living creature seemed to be 
vested by nature with brilliant colors. Not an 
insect but reflected the’sun’s rays from a jeweled 
wing or body, and the butterflies and reptiles 
which abounded all bore the,stamp of the prod- 
igality of color so characteristic of tropical life. 
Even the wild pigeons partook of the gorgeous 
surroundings, and when I look over my eketch- 
book I wonder that we could ever have shot such 
beautiful birds. Or- 
ange, lilac and emer- 
ald green were the 
prevailing tints, and 
it was difficult to real- 
ize that these were 
only a variety of the 
soberly clad compan- 
ions of our boyhood 
that ‘‘cooed” in the 
barnyard in the far- 
away northern home. 

It was after mid- 
day when we reached 
our first halting place, . 
the bungalow of a 
goverrment officer S& 
who had charge of 
the irrigation works 
in the vicinity, and 
very glad were we to 
throw ourselves ag 
full length in the big 
cane chairs of ‘tha 
shady, vine-grown 
veranda and _ slake 
our burning thirst 
with deep draughts of 
lemonade, made from 
limes fresh - plucked 





from the tree that stretched its leafy boughs be- 
tween us and the sunlight. 

The river flowed at the foot of the garden in 
front, and in the afternoon, when the heat of the 
day abated, we went in foraswim. I remember 
asking our host, as we swam side by side toward 
the great dam, if ever he found alligators here, 
for strange to say the thought had not until then 
occurred to me. ‘‘ Oh, yes,” he replied, ‘‘an edd 
one now and then!” And he continued a steady 
breast stroke, as if alligators were as harmless as 
minnows. I looked at him over my shoulder to 
see if he were joking, but as I could detect no 
sign of fun about him went on with a -.calmness 
that I was far from feeling, and asked whether 
they ever carried off anyone. ‘‘ Well,” he an- 
swered, ‘‘I often swim here, and they haven’t 
touched me yet, but the coolies don’t seem to 
care about getting into the water.” We finished 
our swim, but I registered a mental vow to make 
my inquiries beforehand in future in this land of 
saurians. 

The next day we resumed our journey, striking 
straight into the heart of the untraveled country. 
We left our cart and packed our belongings upon 
the backs of four bullocks—‘‘ tavalams ” they call 
them there—and then followed a village path 
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which led us through a beautiful parklike coun- 
try, where clumps of trees and rich pastures de- 
lighted the eye. Jere and there at long inter- 
vals we came upon a little village, and the sleek, 
rounded cattle showed us how admirably this land 
would carry stock if only properly managed. 

We were now, about three in the afternoon on 
the third day, ready to start again, after our mid- 
day meal, and from the look of the country fully 
expected to strike some game before long. Of 
course we kept a sharp lookout, but it was Ra- 
men’s quick eye that first detected a peacock. 
“‘Untha, Iya! Myal! Myal!” (There, sir! A 
peacock! A peacock !) he suddenly cried, and 
straining our eyes, we saw something flying be- 
tween two clumps of dead trees about half a mile 
off. At that distance it looked like a bit of ribbon 
floating on the breeze, for one of these birds in 
flight is as ungraceful an object as anyone could 
imagine. The comparatively short wings, and 
the immensely long tail that flaps up and down, 
deprive it of anything like beanty; but let it 
once reach a commanding point and spread and 
preen its feathers, and it redeems at once its rep- 
utation, and establishes its claim to the title 
conferred upon it by the ancients, the “ Bird of 
Jupiter.” 

We then proceeded to approach the trees be- 
hind which we had seen the peacock disappear, 
and keeping well out of sight, we managed to get 
close up. Then we separated, each to do his best 
to bag the bird. I entered the clump, which cov- 
ered two or three acres, and once well into it 
could see well enough, as the undergrowth was 
sparse, and the big trees almost devoid of foliage 
until their crowns were reached, Underfoot a 
ioose soil, carpeted with dead leaves, made walk- 
ing pleasant and almost noiseless, and I began to 
wish that we were after something bigger. How- 
ever, moving carefully and avoiding dead sticks 
or creepers, I kept on, and straining my sight, 
scanned the leafy covering overhead, expcocting 
to see without difficulty so big a bird as the one 
we were after. I had gone some distance, when 
suddenly I heard a sound like a squawk of a 
turkey, and stopping dead short, turned toward 
it. Then I saw that I had passed almost beneath 
the tree whereon the peacock sat. It was evi- 
dent that my movements had been unperceived, 
us otherwise it would at once have flown, for 
there is no shyer bird than the peacock ; but it 
was busy sunning itself on a dead bough and had 
not observed me. I would have fired from where 
I was standing, but the creepers and leaves which 
were intervening rendered it exceedingly un- 
likely that my bullet would not be deflected from 
its course, so I prepared to retrace my steps, 


when just at that moment I caught sight of F——, 
almost beneath the tree, raising his gun. There 
came a report, and crash! through the boughs 
came the splendid cock. We were both using 
No. 12 smoothbores. with shot or ball cartridges 
as occasion demanded, and the big spherical bul- 
let had gone right through the body, killing it at 
once. It was a very fair specimen, though the 
tail plumes were somewhat worn, the result 
doubtless of passing through jungle in its flight. 
I often noticed subsequently that the majority 
of the cocks were defective in this respect, and 
were not nearly as well feathered in a state of 
nature as many birds I had seen in England in 
private grounds. 

Sending Ramen back with the bird to camp, 
we lit our pipes, determined to have a turn round 
with our guns. 

We strolled on for some time, keeping outside 
of the clumps of jungle, heading toward some 
rising ground we had noticed some distance off. 
When we reached this we found that, although of 
no great elevation, it gave us a prospect of an ex- 
panse of country similar in character to that we 
were in, and that apparently some twelve or fif- 
teen miles away a rocky hill reared its almost ver- 
tical form above a dense forest. Our host of the 
preceding day had told us to look out for this— 
Elephant Rock he had named it, from its shape 
—and added that he had heard from some hunt- 
ers that a wandering party of Veddahs had taken 
to the locality, though how long they would re- 
main there no man might say. 

‘‘If you are lucky,” he said to me, you may 
get a glimpse of this primeval race, but they are 
very likely to retire from the vicinity at your ap- 
proach without ever letting you suspect their 
presence.” 

Studying the lay of the land, we saw that, by 
following the course of a stream we could see like 
a silver thread below us, we should probably reach 
the Rock mentioned in a couple of days’ easy 
travel. 

Having determined on this, we started again, 
and watched once more for peafowl, but luck 
was against us. There was evidently game about, 
as here and there we would come upon tracks of 
spotted deer, and once in the sandy bed of a 
stream were the curious-looking footprints of 
a bear. Anyone who did not know what it was 
would almost think it was a misshapen human 
foot, such a one as Caliban probably possessed in 
the enchanted island of Prospero. However, we 
were not hunting bears that afternoon, and as 
the animal had disappeared into an impenetrable 
jungle of cane we did not attempt to follow. 

This same rattan jungle is the most difficult of 
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any to penetrate when it grows at all densely. 
Being a trailer, it throws out long tentacles which 
secure a hold on a branch, or trunk, or anything 
to help on the growing stem, which thus sup- 
ported rapidly pushes its way onward. ‘The cane 
itself, except it be an old one—in which case the 
outer covering falls—is protected by a sheathing, 
and at each joint with a most formidable array of 
long thorns, shaped and pointed like a doctor’s 
lancet, and just about as sharp, as anyone knows 
who has come into contact with them. But bad 
as they are, the tentacles are incomparably worse. 
They are from three to five feet in length, and 
are armed with a row of hooklike thorns, set to- 
gether like the teeth of a saw, and will tear open 
your hand or face, and rip up the strongest fab- 
ric you may wear without the slightest difficulty. 
It is not to be wondered that people give cane 
jungle a wide berth, and never enter it unless 
obliged to. I can scarcely imagine that the cele- 
brated ‘‘ wait-a-bit” thorn of South Africa could 
be worse. 

We presently approached a bit of open forest, 
when we heard the cry of a jungle cock. As this 
is undoubtedly the original stock from which all 
domesticated varieties have been reared, it would 
seem natural to suppose that there would be some 
similarity in the cry of the wild bird with that of 
its civilized descendant. But it is not so. The 
jungle cock says, with almost human distinctness, 
‘“‘Ho! George Joyce !” the first two words being 
upon the same note, the last being raised about 
three semitones. We stood perfectly still, and 
waited for about a quarter of an hour, as it is al- 
most impossible to get jungle fowl by approach- 
ing them, they are so cunning and wary; the 
only plan is to let them approach you, unless, of 
course, you come upon them unexpectedly, when 
they will rise like pheasants with a whir that, if 
you are not prepared, will put you right off your 
shot. So we remained for some little while mo- 
tionless, until at length we could tell by the 
scratching that there were several birds together 
and close by, and jumping suddenly into sight, 
we put up three, two cocks and a hen. One fell 
dead, and a second, being winged, got into the 
scrub, and was only recovered after some very 
close hunting. They were handsome birds, very 
like the Black Game variety, and well armed. 
One, an old bird, was terribly tough, but the 
other, a younger one, was very good. 

We got back to camp before dark, and devoted 
the remaining daylight to the skinning of the 
peacock, for in the intense heat it was impossible 
to keep game for any length of time without it 
becoming putrid. The moon exercises a peculiar 
influence over meat, which hung within its rays 


at once becomes tainted. It would be interesting 
to know the cause of this. 

We had provided ourselves with certain pre- 
servatives in anticipation of securing skins, and 
with arsenical soap and alum managed fairly 
well. It was very annoying, however, to lose 
specimens by the multitude of ants and other 
creeping things that abounded. They seemed to 
scent out food wherever it might be placed, and 
nothing seemed to be beyond their reach. They 
would even find their way from a branch of a 
tree down a piece of twine to whatever might be 
suspended by it. Poison, and deadly poison at 
that, was the only remedy which -proved ef- 
fectual. 

As may be supposed in such a land, we our- 
selves suffered not a little from the attacks of in- 
sects, and it was only by being continually upon 
the watch that we escaped several very unpleasant 
encounters; but habit becomes second nature, and 
the traveler accustomed to expect and to find 
centipedes and scorpions, not to mention snakes, 
in every conceivable place, not unnaturally exam- 
ines everything with suspicion—shaking out his 
boots before putting them on, lest there should 
be something lurking within them; flipping his 
handkerchief before putting it to his nose, for 
fear it should harbor some stinging ant ; looking 
within his hat for a lizard, under his pillow for-a 
snake, and exercising a watchfulness which, es- 
sential in the jungle, sounds absurd and exag- 
gerated. in our temperate climes. 

The next morning at the first streak of dawn 
we were awake and camp was struck, and after 
a cup of coffee and a biscuit we pursued our way. 
Very lovely was the country we passed through, 
and as the sun rose and all nature began to 
awaken the quiet which had hitherto reigned 
gave place to the sereaming of parrots, the chat- 
tering of monkeys and the thousand and one 
sounds of tropical bird and insect life. 

Following the route we had decided upon, the 
following day we reached the bank of the stream 
that we had seen about noon, and there prepared 
for our midday meal, for witich we had shot a 
supply of pigeons and doves, which were quickly 
converted into a fragrant curry by the skillful 
tumen. We had taken the precaution of bring- 
ing a couple of hammocks with us, and although 
it is far from advisable to trust to the shelter of a 
tree, for reason of the small life concealed within 
its branches, we nevertheless found a pleasant 
spot where we swung at our ease in the gentle 
breeze, smoking our postprandial pipes. 

We were thus engaged for some time, for we 
had no intention of starting again until the sun 
began to lose some of its power, and as we made 
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little or no sound we watched with interest the 
small animals which moved about on the river 
banks and among the trees. On the far side was 
a dense mass of forest, and near the water’s edge, 
emerging from this wall of verdure, was a great 
rock, some twenty or thirty feet high, half over- 
grown with creepers and moss. Presently I no- 
ticed that F——, who was gazing idly across at the 
scene, became suddenly attentive, and whispered 
to me to watch the rock. Expecting that he had 
caught sight of some animal, I turned my head 
quickly, reaching as I did so for my gun, which 
leaned against the trunk of a tree close at hand. 
We were a good eighty yards off, but I thought 
it was worth a shot. 

Looking closely, I failed to see anything, and 
said so to F , who declared that he had seen 
something peer out of the bushes. ‘* What was it 
like ?” I asked. ‘‘ Hanged if I know,” said F-——. 
“‘ Looked like a bear or a monkey. There—do 
you see it? Look !” 

Sure enough, there was something on the rock, 
but at that distance it was impossible to say what 
it was, It had the appearance of some shaggy- 
headed beast looking at us. ‘Suppose I try a 
shot ?” I said, and suiting the action to the word, 
raised my gun to my shoulder. Suddenly F 
who had been staring with his hands shading his 
eyes, cried: ‘‘ Don’t shoot! By Jove, it’s a man ! 
But what an object! It must be a Veddah !” 

This was what it was. It had emerged from 
the jungle under the shade of the rock, crouch- 
ing against it for concealment like any animal, 
evidently not suspecting that we were watching 
it. Its curiosity was excited, and the desire to 
know what or who those strange beings were 
seated on things that swung in the air animated 
it and drew it from its leafy haunt. Then, per- 
haps overhearing F——’s exclamation, it stood 
up, and in a moment was lost to view. The 
glimpse we had had of it was but momentary, 
and all we could say was that it was a little man 
with a great shock of hair. 

We were, of course, very much interested in 
what we had seen, and called Ramen in order to 
find out whether it would not be possible to get 
the man over to ourcamp. ‘Telling him of the 
occurrence and our wishes, he said that if there 
was a village Veddah amongst the jungle on the 
other side he could get him over, as he had met 
some of those people before, and knew how to 
manage them. Presently we saw him go up the 
stream some distance, and after a time heard 
him utter a low call, which might, under other 
circumstances, pass for the cry of an animal. 
This he repeated at intervals, and then all sounds 
ecased, and we began to think he had given up 








the attempt. But in about half an hour we saw 
him coming up to us with a very pleased expres- 
sion of countenance, with the announcement 
that he had induced this man we had seen to 
cross the river, and he was now eating some palm 
sugar he had given him, and he thought he 
could get him up to the camp in a little while. 
IIe was a village Veddah (said Ramen), and al- 
though very shy and timid, would be tractable 
enough. So back he went, whilst we proceeded 
to rummage out something to give our captive ; 
for, anticipating having to trade with out-of-the- 
way villages, we had provided ourselves with a 
few odds and ends in the way of beads, knives, 
and such things that might bring us full value 
in such necessaries as we might want to pur- 
chase. We recognized that if we could ingratiate 
ourselves with this Veddah we should probably be 
able to gratify our desire to see something more 
of his people ; so selecting a large bunch of glis- 
tening beads, a circular mirror and asheath knife, 
we returned to our hammocks and waited. 

After a little while we saw Ramen coming back, 
coaxing his companion as one would a child ; and 
at length they stood beside us, the Veddah shyly 
keeping behind the trunk of a tree close by. Ile 
could speak a little Tamil, the language of that 
part of the country, and as Ramen understood 
something of his own peculiar guttural tongue, 
they managed to get along pretty well. 

Without appearing to be too inquisitive we 
managed to get a pretty good idea of what our 
visitor was like, and we felt that we were looking 
at a relic of the primeval days ‘‘ when the world 
was young.” Certainly he was a curious object. 
In color almost black, with grayish scratches 
all over, where thorns and twigs had come into 
contact with his skin; and a great shaggy mass 
of hair that overhung his eyes and neck, and that 
evidently never had been touched with anything 
serving the purpose of a comb, and which now it 
would be impossible to separate in any way, £0 
matted was it with filthy accumulations. Tis 
eyes were those of an animal, bright, restless and 
suspicious ; never for a moment still or [restful, 
but continually gazing from one thing to an- 
other, under heavy overhanging brows. The lips 
were full, the lower one projecting somewhat. A 
few scanty hairs grew upon the chin, and a strag- 
gling mustache showed him to be a full-grown 
man. In height he was barely five feet, and looked 
even less as he walked with a stoop and projec- 
tion of the head, as if he were forever gazing at a 
track of some animal in front of him. 

Our first effort was to put him at his ease, and 
so we presented him with the glass beads, which 
glistened like rubies and emeralds in the sun; but 
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these he took without exhibiting any change in 
the habitual sullen look of his face. All he did 
was to give a short grunt, which we might inter- 
pret as we liked. Then we tried to get a little in- 
formation out of him, but when we asked about 
the others of his tribe he either would not or 
could not understand. 

At this stage the mirror was produced, and he 
seemed much interested in it, turning it quickly 
to look at the back, just as a monkey would. 

When asked about game he nodded that there 
was plenty, and when asked if he knew what the 
gun was, said “‘ Yes; he had seen one before and 





to the northwest, in the direction of the Elephant 
Rock, which we could dimly discern through the 
afternoon haze; and when we told him we were 
traveling in that direction, nodded approvingly, 
and after a little while disappeared whence he 
came, though not until Ramen had told him we 
wanted to see his people. 

The next day we traveled steadily on through a 
somewhat rougher country, the open spaces being 
fewer and the scrub thicker. We were evidently 
getting to the edge of the heavy forest which we 
had seen in the distance, and hourly the big Ele- 
phant Rock loomed up bigger than ever. 


ATTACKED BY A WILD SOW. 


heard it speak ”—presumably in the hands of some 
native hunter. Some fruit was given him, which, 
however, he would not eat in our presence; ard 
finally we produced the sheath knife, an ordinary 
cheap one such as sailors carry in their belts. At 
the sight of this he appeared to waken up, and 
exhibited for the first time some interest in 
what was going on. When it was given to him 
he was evidently much pleased and uttered some 
unintelligible expression of thanks, whilst his 
brightened eye showed that we had made a favor- 
able impression upon him. 

We asked him where he lived, and he pointed 


About an hour before sundown we reached a 
suitable spot for a camp, beside a stream with 
clean, sandy banks, where on a grassy knoll our 
tent was pitched and preparations made for the 
night. F— and I had returned from a bath 
in the stream, when to our surprise we found our 
Veddah standing talking to Ramen. The knife 
we had given him was bound round his waist by 
a strip of deer hide, and in his hand he carried a 
bow as big as himself. 

When he saw us he seemed inclined to retire, 
but a few words set him at his ease, and we then 
saw that he had brought in a fine spotted deer, 
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which he could but recently have shot, as it was 
yet quite fresh: We managed to elicit from him 
that he had got it from a herd not very far away. 

We naturally looked with a keen interest at his 
weapons. The bow was immensely powerful and 
as thick in the middle as a man’s wrist ; and an 
attempt at drawing an arrow to the ear after the 
fashion of Robin Hood compelled us to acknowl- 
edge our lack of muscle. The Veddah, who had 
been watching us, shook his head, and taking the 
bow, sat down on the ground, and using the 
broad part of his foot to push the bow from him, 
took the string in the forefingers and. thamb of 
both hands, and thus holding it apparently level 
to his nose, leaned back, at the same time 
straightening his leg. Then we saw how it was 
that this bow, mighty as the Magic Bow of 
Ulysses, might be bent by this little man, and we 
wondered how it was possible to take correct aim ; 
but presently at our request he aimed at a piece 
of newspaper the size of a handkerchief, some 
forty yards off, and the whiz of the arrow as it 
eped on its way showed the power of its flight. 
Iie did not seem to pause long on his aim or to 
think much of the fact of having pierced the 
mark through the centre. The arrows were very 
long and carefully feathered, but the heads were 
simply flat pieces of iron, and scarcely calenlated, 
one would imagine, to pierce through anything 
of any thickness. Where this iron came from or 
how they forged it we could not in any way make 
out, nor would our friend tell us. 

The next day we took it easy and sauntered 
around, whilst Ramen cut up and dried in the 
sun a good deal of the deer which the Veddah had 
brought in, and in which he lent a helping hand. 
Whilst this was going on we managed to elicit 
certain particulars as to his life. His name, it 
seemed, was Thévan, and he resided usually near 
a village about three days’ journey to the south- 
east ; but true to his natural instincts, he period- 
ically set forth to rejoin his wilder relatives, with 
whose haunts he seemed to be quite familiar. 
Ilis parents, he said, had been induced to aban- 
don their nomadic life; but he could not reconcile 
himself to the change, though he admitted that 
in the rainy season the house was better than the 
jungle. 

One morning we told Thévan we wanted to 
shoot some more. peacocks and wished him to 
guide us. By this time he had become quite doc- 
ile, and understood our motives were good, and 
showed himself to be very obliging. So taking 
up his bow, which he carried at the trail, he 
started out ahead of us, and no sooner did we 
enter the jungle than his wild nature showed 
itself. Every step he took was one of caution ; 


he seemed to walk without noise, keeping a tree 
or something before him so that he should come 
upon whatever might be beside it unseen. We 
with our heavy boots appeared to be doubly 
clumsy beside him, and it was obvious how ut- 
terly civilization had unfitted us for this sort of 
life. 

The jungle here was very fine ; huge trees rose 
often fifty feet as straight as an arrow without a 
branch, whilst their great spreading branches 
formed a perfect shelter from the heat of the 
sun. Great masses of moss, and creepers with 
heavy-scented blossoms, swung above our heads; 
and strong was the temptation often to stop and 
gather some rare plant or beautiful flower that 
grew temptingly within reach. Our guide, how- 
ever, saw none of these. He kept a straight path, 
twisting in and out like a lizard, but always point- 
ing for one direction. “He seemed to move as if 
impelled by some power that.was hidden from us, 
as doubtless he was, as the. instinct which guides 
a savage as it does an animal in the selection of 
its course is well known. 

For some time we passed on, the forest. being 
comparatively free of undergrowth and the walk- 
ing easy. After about five miles of this work we 
saw 2 break in the trees ahead of us, and pres- 
ently emerged upon the edge of a large plain, or 
rather depression, several miles across, in the cen- 
tre of which glistened the waters of a small lake. 
Clumps of trees grew here and there, and we felt 
at once that this was as good a spot as we could 
possibly have come to. 

Keeping within the shelter of the forest, we 
moved steadily on until we saw a good opportu- 
nity of reaching a clump of trees standing a quar- 
ter of a mile away. Here, taking advantage of 
every bit of cover, Thévan led the way, and I 
verily believe he could have crossed the open 
quite unseen had he desired to; but with us, of 
course, it was different. 

Just as we reached the bush we heard a lond 
scream on the far side of it, which we at once 
recognized as the cry of a peacock, and motioning 
us to remain still, Thévan wriggled himself into 
the jungle and went off to reconnoitre. In a 
short while he returned, holding up three fingers 
to indicate the number of birds. F—— and I 
separated, and guided by Tiévan, I made my way 
across to where the scream sounded, moving as 
quietly as I could. Ovcasionally I could hear a 
short cry as the birds were exchanging confi- 
dences, doubtless. Presently a light touch on 
my arm warned me to be ready, and looking up 
through the foliage in front and above me, I saw 
something swaying to and fro, which at first I 
took to be a branch, but which I soon recognized 
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as the drooping tail of one of our birds. Guess- 
ing where the body ought to be—for it was im- 
possible to see it—I fired, and as I did so a second 
report close by showed that F had got a shot 
as well. As the smoke cleared away I looked up, 
and there was the tail as before, and going nearer, 
I saw that the bullet had struck somewhere in 
the neck, and the bird had remained caught in 
the fork of a tree. I was wondering how I should 
get it down, for it was a great height above me, 
when Thévan ran forward and went up the trunk 
with the agility of a monkey, never stopping until 
he reached the bird, which he disengaged and 
dropped to the ground, following it himself in a 
few jumps from limb to limb. As TI picked it up 
}’-—— joined me, carrying a fine hen which he 
had bagged, and we then made a break for the 
open. 

As we once more emerged into the sunlight 
¥ , who was leading, uttered an exclamation 
and pointed to a distant bit of jungle, beside 
which we could see three figures standing watch- 
ing, evidently attracted by the sound of our 
shooting. Thévan, too, saw them, and said in 
broken Tamil that he would go to them. So we 
sat down and lighted our pipes, and waited until 
he returned. 

After about half an hour he returned, and said 
that these were some of the Veddahs who lived 
near the Elephant Rock, with whom he hunted, 
and that they were fully aware of our presence, 
and he would bring some of them to camp that 
evening. 

So we retraced our steps and got back very hot 
and tired, and glad indeed to plunge into the 
cool waters of the stream. 

About four o’clock, when the sun had lost much 
of its power, Ramen came to tell us that Thévan 
had come with several of his tribesmen, and we at 
once told him to bring them along. This he did, 
and we at length saw the genuine wild Veddahs of 
Ceylon. ‘They were not very different to the man 
we had had with us for the past three or four 
days, except that they were more restless and wild 
in their looks ; but a few suitable presents soon 
made them appear pleased. They had brought 
with them some fresh honeycomb, taken that 
same morning from a hive in the rocks, and we 
were glad indeed to get it as a pleasant change to 
our fare. There was but little conversation, as 
even with the assistance of Ramen and Thévan it 
was difficult to get much out of them. Jlowever, 
we learned that they were going to fish the next 
day in a manner peculiar to themselves, and we 
invited ourselves to the scene. Presently they 
went off, looking with great delight at the knives 
and things we had given them, which we felt sure 
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would have thé effect of bringing more of them 
upon the scene. 

The next day we walked over to the scene of 
the fishing, which was a sluggish branch of the 
stream, with an imperceptible current. Here we 
found two barriers had been erected, inclosing 


some fifty feet of the stream, which was about 
twelve or fifteen feet wide. The barriers were 
more like dams, as they were made of closely 


planted stakes, with grass and clay between. We 
could scarcely imagine what this was for, but 
learned presently. 

It was evident that one of the barriers had been 
constructed first and the fish driven up*to it, and 
so inclosed between the two when’the second was 
erected. 

After we arrived some six or seven Veddahs, 
men and half-grown boys, who stared at us half 
afraid, behaving as if ready to rush back into the 
jungle at a» moment’s notice, now appeared, car- 
rying branches of a plant which we knew well 
enough as the Datura stramonium, and which 
grew commonly enough throughout the whole 
place. ‘These branches—and they had a large 
quantity of them—they then proceeded to bruise 
with blows of a short bit of wood, until the thick 
milky juice exuded in quantities. One by one 
these were thrown imto the water at the upper 
end of the inclosure, and after all were finished 
they sat around on their haunches and waited. 
We were very curious to know now what was go- 
ing to happen, and we had not to wait long, as 
in a short while we saw a fish appear at the sur- 
face with its head almost exposed, and then an- 
other came up, followed by scores of others, until 
the surface was thick with them. The strange 
thing was that the fish seemed to be quite strong, 
though helpless, and it was not until we had 
caught one in our hands, which we had no dif- 
ficulty at all in deing, that we discovered the 
cause of this strange occurrence. The fish were 
stone blind, affected by the juice of the datura, 
and in their sudden darkness sought instinctively 
the surface of the water, which they naturally as- 
sociated with light. Here the Veddahs quickly 
eaught them and threw them upon the shore, 
where soon there was a great heap accumulated, 
and it seemed to us a pity that such a quantity of 
fish should be canght at one time; but possibly 
the people had some plan for curing them. Many 
of the fish were large, about from five to seven 
pounds in weight, and we selected for ourselves 
several that we knew by experience to be of ex- 
cellent eating, a sort of mullet, called the “ lola.” 

The natives of Ceylon are well aware of the 
terrible effect of the juice of the Datura stra- 
monium upon the eye, and many instances are 
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recorded of total loss of sight from contact with it 
in its crude state. Our oculists of to-day use a 
preparation of it called daturine, to the benefits 
of which I can myself, during a long and tedious 
illness, testify. The seeds of the plant are pre- 
scribed by the native doctors as a remedy for 
asthma, and their European confréres do the 
same. The only difference is that the civilized 
chemist uses 2 scientific preparation prescribed in 
known quantities and according to certain rules, 
whereas the savage herbalist uses it simply be- 
cause of its known effect, and sometimes without 
regard to going beyond the mark. 

During the next few days we saw more of these 
strange people and their habits. We visited the 





torch, one would mount and simply smoke off the 
insects, which would reluctantly quit their treas- 
ures and buzz around with great noise, though 
almost invariably without attempting to sting the 
intruders. The comb, which hung down in great 
masses, would then be broken off and lowered, 
wrapped up in bark or in vessels made out of 
palm leaves, though sometimes in plain, luscious, 
dripping wax. The quantity of honey obtainable 
in the jungles at certain times of the year is al- 
most incredible. The swarms are not only very 
numerous, but they construct huge combs, one 
variety of bee making a semicircular pendant 
fully four feet in length, and often hanging down 
three feet and over. The other kinds of bees 


VEDDAHS HUNTING, WITH BOWS, ARROWS AND SPEARS. 
‘ 


Rock and saw the evidences of their occupation in 
articles of everyday life and rude cooking utensils 
which lay around. They were living in certain 
caves and crevices, though apparently the Rock 
was but a temporary sojourning place, as it did 
not seem to be well enongh used to be a perma- 
nent abode. The women and children kept out 
of our way, though we caught an occasional 
glimpse of a mother and her pot-bellied youngster 
amongst the bushes. Nothing we could do would 
induce them to meet us, and after exhausting our 
beads in vain we abandoned the idea in despair. 
The Veddahs, we found, were great adepts at 
securing honey. ‘They would discover the hives 
of the bees, generally suspended from some hori- 
zontal branch of a tree, and then, armed with a 


make smaller hives, down to a tiny little speci- 
men which builds within a hollow not much 
larger than the fist. ° 

The Veddahs have a peculiar way of utilizing 
the preservative properties of honey. When they 
can do so they will line a hollow tree or crevice in 
a rock with clay, and when dry will fill it with 
layers of venison, or other flesh that they may 
have, and over all pour a quantity of pure honey, 
closing the orifice with clay, which seals it her- 
metically. ‘Then, when the proverbial rainy day 
comes, and the jungle is like a shower bath and 
the shivering Veddah loses all energy or inclina- 
tion to hunt, his dusky wife, doubtless with that 
housewifely pride that many generations of civili- 
zation have developed to so high a pitch, sallies 
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forth with her husband’s little ax, and protected 
by a deerskin, proceeds to open the carefully hid- 
den storehouse and abstracts sufficient for their 
present needs. By this means, and with dried 
and smoked flesh, these people manage to eke out 
an existence during the monsoon, when for three 
or four months the rains descend in torrents 
which render ont-of-door exercise almost impossi- 
ble. We observed certain wild yams and other 
roots lying near the caves we visited, so that these 
people vary their food by vegetables, and as fish, 
as we saw, were abundant, doubtless they fare 
well enough. 

Some of the men carried a small hatchet stuck 
into the string which supported the slight gar- 
ment covering their nakedness. This little ax- 
head was wedge-shaped and rude in the extreme, 
though, as it was well mounted on a stout helve, it 
would be a formidable weapon at close quarters. 
Indeed, living as they do in the dense jungles, 
something of this sort is necessary in the en- 
counters that occur at times between themselves 
and dangerous beasts. 

An incident was related to me which indicates 
that these little men are not deficient in pluck. 
One of them had killed a young pig, and being 
unable to escape the rush of the infuriated sow, 
was knocked over in her charge, and gashed across 
the stomach in such a way that his entrails pro- 
truded. A companion who witnessed this at once 
rushed to the rescue with nothing but his little 
ax, and standing over the fallen man, received 
the onslaught of the animal as she returned, and 
with a single blow, skillfully delivered somewhere 
at the back of the head, laid her dead at his feet. 
After this he cleared his friend’s wound of any 
dirt that was adhering to it, returned the bowels to 
their place as best he could, and bound the whole 
thing up with healing leaves, and then somehow 
got the wounded man to his retreat, where he 
recovered. I scarcely think that any civilized 
man would have got over so terrible an injury. 

From what we learned amongst them, and 
from information gleaned elsewhere, it would ap- 
pear that there are few races of men so degraded 
2s are these Veddahs. They are a remnant of the 
aboriginal inhabitants of Ceylon, and at one time 
were supposed to have overrun the land, though 
how long ago that was no one can tell ; it is but 
a legend, almost lost in the mist of ages. We first 
hear of them in the wonderful story of the origin 
of the Singhalese: how, when they migrated from 
Ilindostan under the leadership of a god, they 
found these Veddahs, whom they drove into the 
impenetrable forests of the eastern coast. Now 
the Singhalese and Tamils affect to despise them 
on account of their benighted condition, but nev- 
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ertheless, strange to relate, they are admitted to 
be of the highest caste. By what deductions this 
conclusion is arrived at it is hard to say, except 
it be from the fact that they were of an original 
race, uncontaminated by marriage with inferiors, 

It is asserted of the Veddahs that their igno- 
rance is such that they have no social rites what- 
soever, and if this be true they can be but little 
better than the beasts of the field. It is further 
said that they have no names for one another, and 
are unable to indicate an absent one unless pos- 
sessed of some personal peculiarity. The man 
Thévan we met bore a Tamil name, which he had 
acquired in t 


course of his residence near the 
villages ; so there may be possibly some founda- 
tion for this statement. 

I recollect well that, in a discussion as to these 
unfortunate though interesting people, it was as- 
serted by a certain savant who had sueceeded in 
visiting them that they were so bestial in their 
nature that they were incapable of laughing or 
exhibiting other signs of pleasure than grunting. 
This statement has, however, been challenged. 

They have no idea of a supreme or bereficent 
God, or of a state of future existence and rewards 
and punishments ; consequently they have no idea 
of right and wrong. If they see a thing and want 
it they simply go and take it if they can; if they 
cannot they leave it alone. 

Their knowledge of the habits of animals is 
something extraordinary, and as trackers they are 
without equal. Sir Samuel Baker, in a book on 
Ceylon, speaks of one whom he employed to fol- 
low an elephant through jungle and over ground 
which from its nature left no mark visible to the 
ordinary eye—and his own was keen enough ; yet 
this man went on unerringly, keeping the rest of 
the party at a trot. Baker said he believed he 
ran by ccent, from his mode of proceeding. 

It is difficult to believe all that is said of the 
Veddahs. They are accused of being unable to 
cotint beyond five ; of leaving their dead unburied 
and of neglecting their sick ; and wanting noth- 
ing but that freedom in their native forests and 
a continuance of the life which is as that of the 
brutes that perish. 

Of late years an effort has been made to reclaim 
these poor survivors of original man, and the 
census returns even pretend to number them, 
thongh, for obvious reasons, the figures must be 
entirely unreliable. The village Veddahs have been 
improved, and in a small way cultivate the ground. 
It is scarcely to be expected, however, that they 
will ever attain to anything. Experience has 
shown that to change the mode of life of a prime- 
val race is to condemn them to death. and doubt- 
less this will be the end of the Veddah. Mis- 
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sionaries will convert them; they will live in 
houses and eat curry and rice, wear clothes, and 
even read books; but they will gradually dwindle 
away, looked down upon as an inferior race by 
their neighbors, and as curiosities by the scientific, 
until they shall be no more; and the deer shall 
bound in the jungle glades, and the wild boar 
root in the marshes, but no more shall the first of 
those who were given dominion over the beasts of 
the field follow bow in hand upon their tracks, 
silent and stanch; and except, perhaps, a few 
moldering bones overgrown by the rank grasses 
of a tropical forest, there shall soon be nothing 
left to show that here survived, until swept away 
by the stream of civilization, a people who existed 
in an unbroken descent from prehistoric times. 


Our journey was now coming to an end, and 
reluctantly we turned our backs on the Elephant 
Rock. Leaving all that we could in the way of 
knickknacks of value to people in their condition, 
we started one morning homeward. A number 
of the men came as far as the edge of the heavy 
forest with us, and we looked back to them stand- 
ing there, leaning on their bows, watching our 
departure. Ignorant and low no doubt they 
were, but they were quiet and inoffensive, grand 
hunters of game and faithful as hounds. 

So we left them. here they may be to this day 
—I trust they may ; and now, after many years, I 
think with interest of my acquaintance with 
those remnants of the primordial race, the Ved- 
dahs of Ceylon. 


A CREOLE’S REVENGE. 


By Cari E. GROENEVELT. 


“©¢Marry the daughter of that viper, and all 
I am possessed of shall be yours.” Curse those 
words, why will they eternally ring in my brain ?” 

Urgently summoned in my professional capacity 
of physician to the residence of Mr. Narcisse Le- 
doux in Rue Esplanade during the fatal yellow- 
fever epidemic of 778, I traversed the deserted, 
narrow and tortuous banquettes in the French 
quarter of New Orleans. Scores of houses I 
passed, upon the doors and gateways of which 
were tacked telltale bits of crape, the gauzy stuff 
visibly quivering in the scorching rays of a July 
sun. All traffic had ceased. Every soul capable 
of fleeing the city had done so, and no sound save 
the hurried motion of an improvised hearse, rum- 
bling over the streets, disturbed the graveyard 
quiet, and it was with no sigh of regret that I en- 
tered the arched and imposing gateway of ‘the 
Ledoux abode. 

Ascending a flight of white marble steps, with 
balusters of artistically wrought iron leading up- 
stairs, and entering a darkened apartment, the 
ubove-quoted sentence fell upon my ears. 

One glance at the sallow, jaundiced color of my 
patient, combined with the singular odor pervad- 
ing the room, immediately convinced me that the 
dreal emissary of the Grim Reaper, which for 
months had been depopulating the Crescent City, 
now entwined another victim in his greedy em- 
brace. The negro nurse, in awe of his master, 
had allowed the richly embroidered and flowered 
coverlet, in keeping with the lavish furnishings 
of tlie room, to be thrown aside, revealing the 
invalid’s. swollen-veined ‘hands Crossed on -his 


heaving breast, while a fever-racked head, tossing 
from side to side scanty gray locks, told that the 
age usually allotted to man had been passed. 

Aware of my presence, no further words 
escaped him, and after giving the necessary direc- 
tions to the colored attendant, who, with his mas- 
ter, was apparently the only inmate of the large 
rambling house, I departed. 

Calling next day and many days thereafter, my 
patient’s condition varied ; sometimes answering 
my questions rationally, oftener, however, he 
lay in a semi-conscious state and gave evidence 
that he labored under some great mental anxiety, 
some ever-present, all-absorbing thought. Finally 
the crisis was passed, and he became convalescent, 
although the fever left complications which must 
eventually prove fatal. During this period it was 
that tne words I first heard him utter, and which 
had for the moment aroused my curiosity, were 
of his own accord made clear to me. 

From an inner portion of the house his lounge 
waa wheeled to an apartment opening on a piazza, 
The room was wainscoted and floored with black 
oak, the mullioned window facing the west. Tire 
fieree noonday sun had melted into the ‘mellow 
light of a September afternoon, dimly revealing 
the furniture, an odd, delightful jumble of an- 
tique beauty and modern comfort, the whole over- 
looking a garden greatly neglected, but which 
for luxuriant beauty only in southern countries 
is possible. 

My patient’s back rested against a cushion; 
his hands twitched nervously, his eyes trow shint 
ing with an unnatural lustee, now half shutoas in 
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a@ dream or under the soft influence of some nar- 


” cotic. 


‘** Promise me that you will hear me out before 
you flee my presence as from that of a monster,” 
suid he. 

In vain I strove to impress upon his mind the 
necessity of refraining from undue excitement ; 
aud thus it was that I listened to the story which 
I here transcribe. 

“Fool that lam,” continued he. ‘* Why has 
not my knife pierced this loose-wrinkled throat ? 


whim of Désirée La Réve. I see her now as I 
saw her then, my promised bride. A few hours 
more and we should tread the gates of paradise. 
** Again I see her with proud head bent and 
heartstricken, a victim to her broken vows and 
my vengeance. ‘That face persists, it haunts me, 
its lineaments are burned into my brain. Fort- 
une smiled on us, and society gave us its fickle 
homage ; but at the last moment Désirée played me 
false, eloping on her bridal eve and wedding my 
former rival, Pierre de Jarreau, a man whom [ 





** SCORES OF HOUSES I PASSED, UPON THE DOORS AND GATEWAYS OF WHICH WERE 
TACKED TELLTALE BITS OF CRAPE.” 


And yet 1 am possessed by a longing first to un- 
burden my heart of a secret. I have done so 
great a wrong that to live is worse than meeting 
the unknown and natural horror of death. It is 
said that vengeance is sweet, but instead, like the 
fruition of our fondest desires, it turns oftenest to 
bitter gall. 

** As you know, I am a Creole.and loved with a 
Creole’s passion—yes, with an idolatrous worship. 
You could not peel'a fruit you fear to. bruise 
more carefully than I studied and, humored each 


hated and despised. I would call, ‘‘ Désirée ! Dé- 
sirée !” with the shrieks of desperate creatures for 
their dead. Kind friends in vain would have me 
forget and forgive her who was able to strangle 
my soul in a mesh of her dusky hair., And yet/I 
lived. Oh, why did they not commit, me to a 
madhouse! I swore that if [had to wait until 
those raven tresses were streaked with gray Dé- 
sirée would be made to suffer by my hand. 1 was 
haunted, the, one thought evolving torfure—~ex- 
quisite torture worthy of] the sInquisifien. | Ajyear 
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went by, and, as if in mockery of my curses, a 
daughter was born to her. Not long after this 
occurrence I was possessed suddenly by an in- 


spiration, and in a very ecstasy of delight I laid 


my plans. 

‘*T shudder now atethe great wave of fierce joy 
that pervaded my entire being. 

‘*One of my slaves was a youth scarcely in his 
teens, an octoroom. Next day I engaged passage 
for myself and slave to France. But why re- 
count the years that intervened, during which 
Estelle, the daughter of}Désirée, blossomed into 
perfect womanhood ? Suffice it to say that by 
every means revenge was instilled into the mind 
of my protégé. It became part of his education, 
his existence, and meant wealth, culture, luxury, 
position. 

‘Receiving the education of a Parisian of high 
social standing, no outward sign of the foul taint 
of negro blood visible, well molded and comely, 
of commanding height and lithe frame, his face 
dark and clear-cut as a Neapolitan’s, can it be 
wondered that he was the winning card in the 
game of hearts ? 

*«* Marry the daughter of Désirée, and all I am 
possessed of shall be yours,’ said I. ‘ Marry her, 
but tell no one the story of your birth ; keep that 
for your secret.’ 

“‘T finally returned to New Orleans with my 
foster son, to whom I gave my name, Narcisse Le- 
doux, and made him my heir, and as such I intro- 
duced him into New Orleans society. 

“So distinguished in appearance, so cultured 
and refined was he, that the é/ite were proud to 
do him honor, and he soon won the heart and 
hand of the beautiful Estelle. A year later a 
child was born to him, but it was dark as an 
Arab and possessed typical African features. 
Never for a moment did the innocent, confiding 
girl or her mother suspect the master fiend’s 
handiwork, but rather considered this affliction 
as a visitation for some unchronicled crime com- 
mitted by an ancestor, a gay gallant of Ja belle 
France; and Narcisse said nothing. 

‘“‘Time passed, and another child was born, 
and the same sorrow befell the mother. Still 
Narcisse said nothing, and I gloated in my tri- 
umph. 

‘“‘Mme. Désirée de Jarreau, now widowed, lived 
with her daughter Estelle and son-in-law Narcisse. 
After the second affliction the family left New 
Orleans and dwelt at their country villa in Pas- 
cagoula, a small town in Southern Mississippi ; 
and here was the crowning of my revenge con- 
summated. 

*‘At table they sit. The Bay of Pascagoula 
is rippling before the land breeze, one sheet of 


living flame. The mighty forests are sparkling 
with myriad fireflies. The lazy mist which lounges 
round the sand dunes shines golden in the sunset 
rays; then the rose fades to leaden hue, till 
stars flash out, one by one, and again are shed 
across the bay long yellow lines of rippling light ; 
the air is heavy with the scent of flowers and 
quivering with the murmur of the Gulf, the 
humming of countless insects. Yet into this spot, 
which might have served as a model for heaven, 
man’s hell followed. 

“Flushed with wine, Narcisse began a dispute, 
and Désirée, denying some statement, said to 
him : 

***Oh, you can tell me nothing! How well I 
know your ways! You are not the foster son, 
but the true son, of my old lover, Narcisse Le- 
doux, whom I jilted.’ 

«The supreme moment of revenge had come. It 
glided in like some gaudy snake and enwreathed 
its coils round all his heart and brain, and the 
man who had been trained for it from boyhood 
was equal to the occasion. 

‘* Raising himself to his full height, he glared 
at the still lovely Désirée and hissed : 

***No, you do not know wholam. Iam the 
negro son of Delphine, the praline seller in 
Canal Street. Iam not white at all; and it was 
to please and avenge my foster father, Narcisse 
Ledoux, I married your daughter and have made 
you the grandmother of negro children.’ 

«With a shriek the wretched woman snatched 
a knife from the table, rushed at Narcisse and 
would have stabbed him, but his wife sprang be- 
tween them. 

‘«¢« Te is my husband,’ she said, simply. ‘ What- 
ever his crime, he is my husband, and it is too 
late. I love him.’ 

‘When the hurricane has spent its fury and 
laid low many a giant oak a sweet wild flower 
will sometimes lift its modest head serenely above 
the dreary waste, its delicate petals unsullied by 
the storm’s rude blast. 

**So the young wife, her soul shining out pure 
and radiant through the darkness of her wrecked 
and clouded life, refused to leave her husband, 
although aware that in his veins coursed negro 
blood. 

“* Désirée, goaded to madness and foiled in her 
attempt to stab Narcisse, turned the point of the 
knife against herself and fell mortally wounded at 
his feet. I was avenged.” 

Soon exhausted nature in slumber brought him 
for the moment peace, while I, conscious of the 
futility of nostrums, retired, knowing that cre 
long the earthly woes of him who had greatly 
sinned and as deeply suffered would be over. 
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During the three months preceding and suc- 
ceeding the death of Narcisse Ledoux I verified 
the truth of his story, the peculiar and wretched 
features of his wasted life, and that his adopted 
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son and his wife removed to Paris, taking with 
them their unfortunate children ; while the woman 
whose heart he had broken sleeps in one of the 
tombs of an old New Orleans cemetery. 
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Wut, broadly stated, without intermediate 
technicalities, are the nature and functions of 
kinetoscope and kineto-phonograph ? The first is 
a special application of photography, based upon 
the appearance of motion, gained by a graded 
series of images, following each other in rapid 
succession. Its functions are to give us the rep- 
resentation of life, not as the painting, the photo- 
graph or the statue represents it, frozen into a 
single attitude, but exhibiting all that wealth of 
movement and expression which makes up the 
sum of our restless existence, Of this class the 
kinetograpl is the “ taking” machine or specially 
constructed camera, in contradistinction to the 
kinctoscope or ‘‘ seeing” machine. ‘The kineto- 
phonograph goes a step further. It is the union 
of the kinetoscope with the phonograph, the 
blending of visual impressions with their kindred 
sounds. The combined effect is life, with all its 
eloquent and insistent appeals to the senses of 
man. 


Before entering into an explanation of the 
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modus operandi of the various kinetos it may not 
be uninstructive or uninteresting to indulge in a 
brief retrospect or review of the’ past, gathering 
as we move along the pathways of progressive 
science the various materials destined to be em- 
braced in the perfétted whole, and elucidating 
as we go their fundamental principles. Our jour- 
ney commences with the second half of the six- 
teenth century, a period at which the world was 
emerging from the obscurity of the Middle Ages 
and catching upon the mountain peaks of indi- 
vidual genius the prophetic forecasts of the com- 
ing day. 

The dim suggestions of photography first en- 
gage our attention, as furnishing the basis of the 
kinetoscope. First, we have the exact but reversed 
image of exterior objects, observed by Porta, the 
Neapolitan philosopher, and caused by the admis- 
sion of light through a small circular opening in 
a shutter, piercing into the recesses of a dark 
room and projected against a white screen—a ver- 
itable picture painted by the golden fingers of the 
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sin. Then the reversal of that image, by means 
of a convex lens placed in the tiny opening and 
combined with an ordinary mirror. Next, the in- 
numerable attempts to capture this illusive phan- 
tasm, this vision of painted air, a task which 
seemed ketter adapted to the capacity of Ti- 
tania’s limners than to the gross methods of 
man. Then the long-forgotten truth, disinterred 
from the fruitless sarcophagi of the twelfth cent- 
ury, relative to the effect produced by light upon 
certain chemical substances, the selection of 
chloride of silver as yielding the best results, the 
application of the discovery in the hands of Fa- 
bricius and others, the ingenious experiments of 
Priestley, who achieved the first sun print of any 
value by coating a glass bottle with a layer of 
chloride of silver, upon which he placed a series 
of letters. The sun blackened the exposed sur- 
face of the silvered substance, leaving the pro- 
tected spaces unimpaired, so that with the re- 
moval of the lettering a perfect sun writing was 
produced, which, however, merged itself into the 
background when subsequently brought to the 
full light of day. Then came the resumption of 
the old dream by Daguerre and Niepce, the fruit- 
ful partnership of the twain, the final capture of 
the photographic image on a highly polished 


plate coated with iodized silver, the gradual de- 
velopment or bringing into view of the latent im- 
age by exposure to the fumes of vaporized mer- 
cury, and the final fixing or definite arrest of the 
picture by immersing it in a solution of hyposul- 
phite of soda, which, removing the superfluous 
shadows engendered by the presence of the un- 
affected salts, left the picture bathed in those 
delicate gradations of light and shade which had 
marked the original. 

The basis of photography was now firmly estab- 
lished, and the later developments were smoothly 
progressive. ‘I'he subsequent steps are too numer- 
ous to mention in detail, relating as they do chiefly 
to improvements in lenses, chemical agents, and 
the introduction of paper and glass plates, tend- 
ing one and all toward short exposure, distinct- 
ness of outline and lasting results. The princi- 
ples of stereoscopy were developed, by which de- 
signs are made to assume the raised proportions 
of life, a phenomenon familiar to us in everyday 
existence, and which the simplest experiment will 
suffice to demonstrate. Place a book before you 
in an upright position so that the back will face 
you, close the right eye, and the left side will 
alone be visible. Reverse the order, and the right 
side will come into view. Open both eyes, and 
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the entire expanse will be exposed, for the reason 
that the mind behind the eyes has made the two 
pictures one, giving the impression of a raised 
and solid surface. In the stereoscope, which, like 
the generality-of scientific processes, aims at a re- 
production of Nature’s methods, the flat effect is 
removed, and the raised appearance substituted 
by taking two impressions of the same picture, 
one for each eye, each an exact copy of the object 
it portrays. 

So far, so good ; we have caught the image, vivi- 
fied its outlines, arrested it permanently and im- 
bued it with the rotundity or angles of life. Still 
it is insensate and cold, lacking that motion which 
is the most suggestive feature of existence. The 
haunt of the enchanter has been laid bare and 
the imprisoned princesses revealed, but the sleep 
of enchantment still fetters their limbs, and who 
shall break the spell ? 

Curiously enough, the next link in the magic 
formula was found, not in the laboratories of 
science, but in the delicious trifles of babyland. 
Just about this time an ingenious contrivance 
was launched into the motley kingdom of toys, 
named the zoetrope, or ‘‘ wheel of life,” consist- 
ing of a cylinder, some ten inches wide, open at 
the top, around the lower and interior rim of 
which a series of pictures is placed, representing 
any given phase of animated life. 


The cylinder is then rapidly rotated, and the 
eye of the spectator, being directed to the narrow 
and vertical slits which are cut in the outer sur- 
face, becomes aware of a certain spasmodic move- 
ment within. This simulated movement, as the 
reader probably knows, springs from a substitu- 
tion of one portion of an attitude for another, so 
as to produce the effect of continuity upon the 
retina of the eye ; and the failure of these pictures 
to blend into the desired continuity is due to the 
limited number of these impressions. Every 
movement in life, whether it be a leap in the air, 
a bow, a courtesy, or a blow, consists of hundreds 
of intermediate positions, any one of which being 
omitted causes an awkward hiatus or break in 
the scale of motion. To this cause the abrupt 
and automatic movements of the zoetrope are ref- 
erable. The wood cuts are of the rudest pos- 
sible type, and taken at such wide intervals of 
time as to militate against the smooth merging 
of the one attitude into the other. The idea, 
however, was powerfully suggestive, and as such 
commended itself to the attention of many lead- 
ing photographic experts, who, working upon the 
plastic surface of the Maddox dry gelatine plate, 
were enabled to multiply the graded images, and 
so approximate the desired realism of effect. 
Gelatine is the most sensitive material in the 
range of photographic appliances, lending itself, 
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when compounded with bromide of silver, with 
inconceivable swiftness and pliability to the de- 
sired results. Dr. Maddox became convinced of 
the latent possibilities of the compound by one 
of those homely combinations of circumstances 
which relieve the awful 
majesty of science. ILe had 
noticed the delicate plastic- 
ity of the gold and ruby 
molds of jelly which em- 
bellished his festive board, 
and the idea struck him 
that this substance, in com- 
bination with certain chem- 
icals, could be successfully 
impressed into photography 
—which stood then in dire 
need of just such an ap- 
pliance. After many ex- 
periments he succeeded in 
producing a plate so ab- 
normally sensitive to the 
action of light as to admit 
of an impression being taken 
in a fraction of a second, 
whereas previously, with 
Daguerre, Niepce and oth- 
ers, about one minute to 
twenty seconds per impres- 
sion was the limit consist- 
ent with the attainment of 
detail—an important stride 
in the direction of instan- 
taneous photography. Not 
yet, however, was the goal 
achieved. Despite the im- 
proved facilities the speed 
was still defective; num- 
bers of intermediate posi- 
tions were unrecorded, and 
the gaps between the frac- 
tions of attitude militated 
hopelessly against continu- 
ity and realism. It was 
then, in the year of grace 
1887, that the exhaustive 
series of experiments was 
instituted of which the ki- 
netoscope and kinete-pho- 
nograph are the perfected 
results, the working out of 
the problem being intrusted 
to Mr. W. K. L. Dickson, electrical engineer and 
chief of the electro-mining and photo-kineto- 
graphic departments, Edison laboratory, Orange, 
N. J. The final outcome of these experiments 
was the adoption of a band of highly sensitive 
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film, especially prepared. An ingenious mechan- 
ical device holds the film rigidly in place, while a 
shutter in the apparatus opens and ailows a beam 
of light to enter. As soon as the shutter closes 
the film is jerked forward one inch to await the 
reopening of the shutter, this process being re- 
peated forty-six times a second. It will be seen 
that two agencies are principally instrumental in 
securing these swift results, the superior sensitive- 
ness of the film and the smooth and rapid work- 
ing of the stopping-and-starting device, the source 
of energy for which is supplied by a high-speed 
electrical motor. 

In this connection it is interesting to note that 
were these spasmodic motions added up by them- 
selves, exclusive of arrests, on the same principle 
that a train record is computed, independently 
of stoppages, the incredible speed of twenty-six 
miles an hour would be achieved. 

The part played by the subjects is more trying 
and less mechanical. They are exposed either to 
the untempered glare of the sun, to the blinding 
effulgence of four parobolic manganese lamps, or 
to the light of twenty arc lamps, supplied with 
powerful reflectors, representing a total of fifty 
thousand candle power. In this searching light 
they go through their different performances, 
while our camera is hard at work storing up im- 
pressions for future reproduction. The next step 
after ‘‘ taking ” is to subject the images to the sev- 
eral processes of development, fixing, etc., after 
which they are connected with the necessary me- 
char.ical devices, and placed in a condition to be 
inspected by the public. 

The most familiar adaptation of kinetoscopic 
methods is embraced in the ‘ nickel and slot,” a 
cabinet containing the electric motor and bat- 
teries which energize the mechanism regulating 
the movements of the film, the latter being in 
the form of a strip fifty feet long, cemented to- 
gether at the ends, and making thus an endless 
band. Each picture when taken is actually only 
one inch in size, but is several times magnified. 
It is illuminated by an incandescent lamp whose 
rays are interrupted forty-six times a second while 
the pictures shoot past, the latter being only 
momentarily lighted up just as they reach the 
centre of the eye. So smooth is the mechanism, 
however, and so swift is the succession of graded 
pictures, that the mind or eye is aware of no 
break any more than would be perceived by the 
execution of movements in actual life. The ef- 
fects produced, though. more, diminutive than 
when projected on a screen, are essentially realistic. 
Looking into the recesses of this magical casket, 
bathed in the delicious glow of the incandescent 
light, the eye takes delighted cognizance of these 
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tiny figures plying the motions of their mimic 
life with a vim, an ease and celerity-which give 
substance to our fading dreams of elfindom. Pro- 
jected stereoscopically, the results are finer still ; 
life size is attained, together with a pleasing ro- 
tundity lacking in ordinary photographic dis- 
plays, the general effect being greatly enhanced 
by a delicate tinting in three colors. 
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quote the parent’s own words, ‘‘who from her 
birth has spoken all languages, played all instru- 
ments and imitated all sounds, cooing with the 
babies, whistling with the birds, singing with 
operatic stars and discoursing with the philolo- 


gists.” 
: 


This precocious genius was the phonograph, an 
instrument based upon the acoustic principles of 


THE GAIETY GIRLS DANCING. 


The kinetoscope was complete ; the visual im- 
pressions were as perfect as the imitative faculties 
of man could make them; sound alone was con- 
spicuous by its absence, but the means of secur- 
ing it were not far to seek. A timely accession 
had meanwhile been made to the ranks of Mr. 
Edison’s scientific progeny—‘‘ A young lady,” to 


the ear, and giving back with perfect fidelity the 
vocal footprints impressed upon its wax cylinders. 
An alliance was set on foot between the animated 
but soundless image of the kinetoscope and the 
invisible vocalism of the phonograph, with a view 
to complementing the deficiencies of each. Apart 
from the phonograph, the kinetoscope was a mere 
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pantomimic display ; divorced from the kineto- 
scope, the phonograph was a tantalizing sugges- 
tion of life, lacking the visible presence of those 
entities which furnished the sounds. It was as if 
a mortal should find himself transported to a 
realm of the Nibelung, balked by the Karn- 
kappe, or cap of darkness, which protected the 
unseen minstrels, and stretching vague hands of 
entreaty into the eloquent emptiness. It became 
evident that the means of relieving this painful 
suggestion of unfed senses lay in promoting a 
union of the two gifted specialists, Kinetoscope 
and Phonograph—a union so perfect as to oblit- 
erate all lines of demarcation—and to this task 
the experimental talent of the photographic ate- 
lier applied itself. The establishment of harmo- 
nious relations was an extremely difficult task, 
but the experiments have borne their legitimate 
fruit, and the most serupulous nicety of adjust- 
ment has been achieved, with the resultant ef- 
fects of life, audibly and visually expressed. The 
phonograph is now mechanically and electrically 
linked with a specially constructed camera in 
such exact fashion as to admit of the sound rec- 
ord being taken simultaneously with the photo- 
graphic impressions. Thus, when reproduced, 
the minutize of expression or gesture will be 
found to be harmoniously combined with their 
appropriate gradations of sound, even to the deli- 
cate inflections of the lips in molding speech or 
song. 

The stereoscopic projections are exhibited in 
an upper story of the main photographic build- 
ing of the laboratory. The attendant prepara- 
tions are sufficiently gloomy and mysterious to 
impress the uninitiate, and to suggest the awe- 
inspiring adjuncts of a medieval magician. The 
room is entirely draped with black, for the pur- 
pose of preventing any reflection from the circle 
of light emanating from the screen, and the pro- 
jector is also concealed behind a curtain of the 
same ominous hue, a single peephole being left 
for the lens. A monotonous incantation is sus- 
tained, meanwhile, by the invisible electrical 
motor attached to the projector, and the climax 
is reached when into your startled scope of vision 
the figures project themselves, instinct with all 
the features of life, dancing, singing, gesturing, 
tulking, swinging hammers, or weaving the dan- 
gerous intricacies of swordsmanship, with ab- 
solute fidelity to life. So complete is the illusion 
that the mind is totally unprepared for the ab- 
rupt vanishing into darkness of these lively phan- 
tasmagoria. 

The subjects for the kinetograph are taken in 
the Kinetographic Theatre, which occupies the 
centre of that cluster of auxiliary buildings which 


surrounds the laboratory. It is a peculiarly 
shaped and colored structure, too irregular for 
architectural classification, covered with paper 
coated with pitch and studded with numerous 
tin nails. ‘To the centre a movable roof is at- 
tached, which is easily lowered or lifted by a sin- 
gle pair of hands. This adjustable canopy is 
supplemented by an ingenious mechanical ar- 
rangement which admits of the building being 
swung upon a graphited centre, similar in prin- 
ciple to that of our river swinging bridges, so as 
to catch the full force of the sun, independent of 
its place in the heavens. The interior is as pecul- 
iar as the exterior. The lower end of the room 
is unlit by a single aperture, and is hung with 
black drapery. Against this sombre background 
the kinetographic stage is placed in such a posi- 
tion as to meet the fierce light falling down from 
the movable roof. The effect is marvelons, the 
figures standing out clear-cut and dazzling 
against the Stygian gloom of the background. 
At the other end of the room isa cell, lit by a 
lurid red window, which lends a Mephistophelian 
glow to the scene. This compartment is utilized 
for the purpose of changing tle films from the 
dark box to the kinetographic camera, and is 
linked to the rear of the stage by a diminutive 
railroad. 

There is hardly a day affording the necessary 
solar conditions in which a motley procession 
may not be seen winding its way toward the 
Kinetographic Theatre. Boxing cats, performing 
monkeys, terriers and rats, bucking bronchos, 
trained bears, form the brute element in this 
unique company of players, which rarely falls 
out as to the assignment of réles. The human 
subjects are equally diverse. Truculent prize 
fighters and seductive bacchantes, contortionists 
and trapezists, jugglers, fencers, swordsmen and 
artisans are largely represented. Sandow leads 
the van, a modern Hercules, comely, stately and 
invincible, the embodiment of our classic ideals. 
Later he will be seen balancing three-hundred- 
pound dumbbells as if they were balls of thistle- 
down, or supporting a wooden platform and three 
horses on his mighty chest. Buffalo Bill mar- 
shals his heterogeneous suite—lustrous-eyed Moors 
and Arabs, turbaned and bejeweled ; dashing 
Texan cowboys in shadowy sombreros and cav- 
ernous boots; sleepy-eyed Celestials and agile 
Japanese ; fierce Cossacks and picturesque Alba- 
nians ; impassive Indians in pomp of war paint 
and plumes. These resolve themselves into 
strange combinations—into the Omaha war dance, 
the Sioux ghost dance and Indian war council ; 
into wonderful feats of swordsmanship, lassoing 
and shooting. These scenes, one and all, point 
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decisively to their final development, the kineto- 
graphic and kineto-phonographic drama. 

Mr. Edison himself has no qualms of uncer- 
tainty on this subject. He says: ‘‘I believe that 
in coming years, by my own work and that of 


Dickson, Muybridge, Marié, and others who will 
doubtless enter the field, grand opera can be 
given at the Metropolitan Opera House in New 
York, without any material change from the orig- 
inal and with artists and musicians long dead.” 


THE BEST OF SEASONS. 


By IRVING 


A CORRESPONDENT—a resident of Southern 
California, but a native of Massachusetts — thus 
writes: ‘‘ The sight and breath of snow increases 
my strength tenfold. Here Iam never rid of a 
feeling of languor that makes the performance of 
any duty or any exertion an effort such as I never 
know where the frost is.” 

Certain weatherwise philosophers of recent 
years talk learnedly of the effect of a change in 
the flow of the Gulf Stream on our New England 
winters ; for my own part, I neither believe nor 
wish to believe in any such fanciful theory. 
Surely no true son or daughter of New England 
could rejoice in a revolution in the seasons which 
would rob us of that period of the year which 
best nourishes our finest and most characteristic 
qualities. Our Northern seasons are all beauti- 
ful, each having its own peculiar charms; but 
my favorite of them all is old Winter; to me he 
is lovely even in his wildest and roughest moods ; 
and my purpose in this brief sketch is to give 
some reasons for the faith which was born in me, 
and which has survived a goodly number of *‘ cold 
seasons.” 

And, first of all, winter is the intellectual sea- 
son, par éminence ; the time of the fullest and 
freest flow of thought, and bright ideas and 
fancies. Lowell—who has written, on the whole, 
the finest and most discriminative panegyric of 
“Old Whitebeard ”— justified his acknowledged 
partiality for the chilly months with happy qnio- 
tations from a notable cluster of singers, great and 
little. Hawthorne —whom, singularly: enough, 
Lowell does not quote—Hawthorne, our poet of 
deepest insight and loftiest creative genius, 
though he never wrote in verse, thus gives us a 
glimpse of his own experiences in this regard ; it 
is from ‘* Snowflakes,” one of the most charac- 
teristic and charming sketches of the “‘ T'wice- 
told Tales”: ‘* There is an influence productive 
of cheerfulness, and favorable to imaginative 
thought, in the atmosphere of a snowy day. .. . 
In onr brief summer I do not think, but only ex- 
ist in the vagne enjoyment of adream. My hour 
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of inspiration—if such an hour ever comes—is 
when the green log hisses upon the hearth, and 
the bright flame—brighter for the gloom of the 
chamber—rustles high up the chimney, and the 
coals drop tinkling down among the glowing heap 
of ashes. When the casement rattles in the gust, 
and the snowflakes or the sleety raindrops pelt 
hard aguinst the window panes, then I spread out 
my sheet of paper, with the certainty that 
thoughts and fancies will gleam forth upon it 
like stars at twilight, or like violets in May—per- 
haps to fade as soon.” 

Thoreau, a dear lover of Nature at all seasons, 
seems to have had, also, a special fondness for 
winter. ‘It is.” he says, ‘‘invigorating to 
breathe the cleansed air. Its greater fineness and 
purity are visible to the eye, and we would fain 
stay out Jong and late, that the gales may sigh 
through us, too, as through the leafless trees, and 
fit us for the winter ; as if we hoped so to borrow 
some pure and steadfast virtwe.” Elsewhere he 
writes: ‘‘Though Winter is represented in the 
almanac as an old man, facing the wind and sleet, 
and drawing his cloak about him, we rather think 
of him as a merry woodchopper, and warm- 
blooded youth, as blithe as Summer. We know 
of no scripture which records the pure benignity 
of the gods on a Ne¥ England night.” 

Our Scriptures havé certainly no direct refer- 
ence to New England days or nights; but Tho- 
reau could searcely have forgotten that noble pas- 
sage from one of the Psalms of. David, “Tle giv- 
eth snow like wool ”; and there is no loftier 
poetry in the world’s literature than descriptive 
pictures of winter scenery by the unknown author 
of the Book of Job. 

The English poets, as a rule, lavish most of 
their enthusiasm on the “‘ sweet springtime,” and 
look askance at the advent of the season of cold 
and ice; this is owing in great measure, no 
doubt, to the fact that their winters are apt to be 
damp and disagreeable, with a good deal more 
rain than snow, although Thomson paints terri- 
ble pictures of wintry desolation and disaster. It 
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A WINTER AUBADE. 


4‘ 
would, indeed, be more or less unreasonable to 
expect cheerful views of winter from a poet whose 
description of the season was written in bed, 
whither he had betaken himself to keep warm, 
with his hand thrust through a hole in the blan- 
ket ! 

Milton, however—a far greater poet, England’s 
“* mighty-mouthed inventor of harmonies ”—tells 
us that ‘his vein never happily flowed but from 
the autumnal equinox to the vernal.” Cowper, 
the gentle and melancholy poet of Olney, is never 
so cheerful and hopeful as while he forgets his 
griefs, walking in the brisk air of a clear winter 
morning. The thought of him takes us back to 
the days of Pierpont’s matchless ‘First Class 
Book” : 





* O Winter, ruler of the inverted year, 

Thy scattered hair with sleetlike ashes 
filled, 

Thy breath congealed upon thy lips, 
thy cheeks 

Fringed with a beard made white with 
other snows 

Than those of age, thy forehead wrapt 
in clouds. 

* * * * * 

I love thee, all unlovely as thou 
seem’st, 

And dreaded as thou art.” 


“dmund Spenser (with the ex- 
ception of Shakespeare, Milton’s 
most illustrious forerunner) takes 
a depressing view of the long 
months between October and 
May: 

‘* The careful cold hath nipped my 
rugged rind, 
And in my face deep furrows eld 
hath pight ; 
My heart besprent with heavy frost I 
find, 
And by mine eye the crow his 
claw doth wright ; 
Delight is laid abed, and pleasure 
past, 
No sun now shines, clouds have all 
overcast.” 


Keats thus commiserates some 
luckless fellow sufferer from the 
rigors of an English winter : 


‘* He has his winter, too, of pale mis- 
feature, 

Or else he would forego his moral 
nature.” 


It is cheerful to turn from these 
dreary misconceptions of a season 
which kindly Nature has crowded 
with inspirations and delights to 
a poet who tunes his lyre in a more sprightly 
and hopeful key. These lines are by the author 
of “ Fables in Song”: 


‘It was the splendid wintertide, ° 
And all the air was thrilling white, 
And all the air was still and bright, 
With a solemn and songless sunshine wide, 
Whose gorgeous uncongenial light 
Hardened whatever it glorified.” 


A trifle obscure, perhaps, in spots, but on the 
whole appreciative and just. 

As Lowell points out, the best place for the 
truest enjoyment of the atmosphere and the de- 
lights of winter is outdoors. A long walk on a 
December morning, with the mercury at zero or 
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thereabouts, is worth far more than a summer 
trip to the seashore as a restorer or retainer of 
health and vigor. Our boys know that right 
well ; and those of us who have long since left 
childhood behind us may catch sweet echoes of 
boyhood’s music by taking part sometimes in the 
winter sports of our boys and girls. 

One of our own great poets thus writes of that 
favorite amusement of New England children, 
the manufacture of snow giants: ‘‘ The damper 
snow tempts the amateur architect and sculptor. 
Ilis Pentelicus has been brought to his very door, 
and if there are boys to be had—whose company 
beats all other recipes for prolonging life—a mid- 
dle-aged Master of the Works will knock the years 
off his account and make the family Bible seem 
a dealer in foolish fables, by a 
few hours given heartily to this 
business.” 

What in all her manifold treas- 
ures has Nature to show us fairer 
and more lovely than the fresh- 
fallen snow ? She has, doubtless, 
marvels far more gorgeous—I had 
almost written, meretricious—as 
the rosy matron Summer is more 
splendidly attired than her regal 
brother of the white beard and icy 
sceptre ; but snow is the very em- 
blem of absolute purity, and is 
purity ever less than lovely ? 

Poets and writers of prose have 
rivaled each other in wrathful or 
melancholy descriptions of the 
storms and tempests of December 
and his kindred months; but 
Winter will hold his own even in 
the matter of storms, when com- 
pared with those of his sister sea- 
sons—tlie fickle or spiteful alter- 
nate weeping and smiling of 
spring ; the angry outbursts of the 
summer thunder gust ; the dreary 
moaning of the autumn tempest. 
The year’s full round has in it 
nothing else more inspiriting— 
nothing more beautiful, if you 
have eye and heart for Nature’s 
sterner charms—than an old- 
fashioned New England snow- 
storm. Lovely in its beginning, 
its progress, its close, and its fair 
results ! 

The fireplace of our fathers— 
celebrated in famous verse, and 
remembered in many a charming 
prose sketech—has happily been 
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restored, too often in sadly modified form, to 
modern hearts and dwellings. The stove and the 
furnace has each its virtues and comforts, but 
neither can ever usurp the place of the historic 
and poetic hearth. 

Let the reader, then, imagine himself in his 
easy chair in front of a glowing fire of anthracite, 
or better still, of hemlock or apple-tree logs. It 
is an evening of ‘‘ bleak December,” and pres- 
ently the clock warns him of bedtime; but he 
must first take a farewell glimpse through the 
clouded pane at the winter landscape ; what will 
the weather be to-morrow ? 

It is weeks since the earth put on her winter 
robes of stainless white, and what a sweet and 
wide stillness reigns! The sounds of busy day 
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are hushed, and the silence of the December 
night is broken only by the distant jingle of sil- 
ver sleigh bells, or the solemn voice of the village 
clock. It is not a cloudy sky that you behold, 
and the stars are yet visible through the hazy 
veil that half hides them, and dims the pale face 
of the wintry moon, which has no warmth and 
small cheer for poor humanity ; the ‘‘ cold, cold 
moon” in whose rays young Harry Gill shivered, 
and of which the poets love to write. 

If you sleep in a heated room you not only en- 
danger your health in the long run, but you are 
sure to miss one of the loveliest of Nature’s win- 
ter miracles—the frostwork on your window 
panes; for if Winter is a noble poet, Frost is as 
truly a great artist. Look forth at early morning 
through the top of a pane which the pencil of the 
frost etcher has left untouched, and behold one 
of the most impressive of winter scenes—the be- 
ginning of a snowstorm. 

The sky is a broad expanse of gray, through 
which not a ray of sunlight struggles, and out of 
whose encompassing folds flutter the first waver- 
ing flakes. If the wind—and there is little of it 
—blows from the north this prelude to the winter 
storm may be prolonged till the hidden sun is 
well advanced on his daily journey; if there be 
more of east than north in it we are apt to get 
the big flakes full of moisture, and ominous of a 
soaking rain; but this is unusual in the opening 
of atrue December snowstorm. If it proves, in- 
deed, the latter, a slightly warmer breath is sure 
to mingle soon with the blast from the icy north ; 
the storm gradually increases, till at length the 
familiar face of the brown earth and all well- 
known ontdoor scenes and objects are invested in 
their winter garb of spotless white. 

Lowell maintains that most of our poets—those 
that sing the praises of winter-—dwell chiefly on 
the indoor attractions and jovs of the season. 
Emerson secludes the “inmates” of whom he 
writes in 


‘*A tumultuous privacy of storm.” 


Longfellow sits at his study window in the brief 
February afternoon and watches the increasing 
storm, as the snow falls thicker and faster on the 
meadows between his old mansion and the ice- 
bound river. It is from a window of Elmwood 
that Lowell himself and his little girl looked out 
on “The First Snowfall” of which he sang so 
sweetly and sadly. Holmes—whose pathos was a 
diviner gift than even his bright and sparkling 
fauncy—takes us in the winter to the place of 
graves, and directs our thoughts to the loveliness 
hidden “ Under the Snow.” 

Of all our poets, it is Whittier to whom we are 


indebted for the most captivating pietures of 
winter, indoors and out. His most delightful 
poem, of any considerable length, ‘‘ Suow-bound ” 
is a truc and vivid portrayal of winter experi- 
ences—enjoyments and toils—on a Massachusetts 
farm, and in it he tells but a single story of hun- 
dreds. How those musical lines of his recall 
many a familiar scene of country life! Scores of 
boys and girls in villages scattered all over New 
England are, without knowing it, chief person- 
ages in just such charming idyls as Whittier por- 
trays. 

Many readers will doubtless recall stories of 
the famous blizzard of six or seven years ago, 
from which Boston suffered but slightly, but 
which was terrible indeed in New York city; 
but I remember a snowstorm greater than that, 
though without the savage, but fortunately brief, 
fury of the blizzard: this was the famous snow- 
fall of 1867. This storm commenced soon after 
the sunrise of a Jauuary morning, and before 
noon the streets of Boston were well-nigh im- 
passable, and business was virtually suspended. 
That night, hotels, private dwellings, stores and 
offices were crowded with residents of neighbor- 
ing towns and cities unable to reach their homes, 
The snow at noon, after the storm had raged 
from four to five hours, was up to the writer’s 
waist ; this was in front-of the Fitchburg Railroad 
station, where there were no drifts. 

To recur to the poets of winter. Lowell’s 
sketch was published in the ‘* Atlantic Almanac ” 
about the year 1871; as I remember it, the emi- 
nent author quotes chiefly from old English 
poets, and of our own great authors mentions but 
two—Whittier and Emerson. This is singular, 
inasmuch as, besides those extracts to which I 
have called the reader’s attention, there are Long- 
fellow’s and Bryant’s admirable winter poems, 
both of which had long been famous and popu- 
lar. Here are brief excerpts from Bryant’s ‘* Win- 
ter Piece” : 

—‘*‘Afar, 
The village with its spires, the path of streams 
And dim receding valleys, hid before 
Sy interposing trees, lay visible 
Ybrough the bare grove, and my familiar haunts 
Seemed new to me, nor was I slow to come 
Among them, when the clouds, from their still skirts, 
Had shaken down on earth the feathery snow, 
And all was white. The pure keen air abroad, 
Albeit it breathed no scent of herb, nor heard 


Love call of bird, nor merry hum of bee, 
Was not the air of death.” 


Our cluster of the poets of winter would be 
sadly incomplete without. the name of Tennyson 
—doubtless the greatest .of.modern bards, and 
who chants the praises of ithe sacred Christmas 
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time in strains as lofty as those of any singer, of 
our own or other days. Much of this noble verse 
is in ‘‘In Memoriam.” The following are the 
closing lines of ‘‘ Morte d’Arthur ”— not found in 
all the editions of the poet’s works : 


—‘* Yet in sleep I seemed 
To sail with Arthur under looming shores, 
Point after point; till on to dawn, when dreams 
Begin to feel the truth and stir of day, 
To me, methought, who waited with a crowd, 
There came a bark that, blowing forward, bore 
King Arthur, like a modern gentleman 
Of stateliest port; and all the people cried, 
‘Arthur is come again; he cannot die.’ 
Then those that stood upon the hills behind 
Repeated, ‘Come again, and thrice as fair ;’ 
And, further inland, voices echoed, ‘Come 
With all good things, and war shall be no more.’ 
At this a hundred- bells began to peal, 
That with the sound I woke, and heard indeed 
The clear church bells ring in the Christmas morn.” 


I lament the lack of space to write of the 
amusements sacred to the season—of the moon- 
light sleigh rides, the coasting, the skating ; of 
the intellectual and social joys of winter—the lect- 
ure and concert rooms, the brilliant opera, the 


lighted theatre. Beyond and above them all, the 
sweet pleasures of home, and the fireside with its 
circle of loved ones, and its dear memories of 
faces vanished, but unforgotten. 

I cannot better close my rambling sketch than 
with Longfellow’s beautiful poem, ‘‘ Snowflakes ” 
—also the title of the ‘* Twice-told Tale” from 
which I have quoted : 


‘* Out of the bosom of the air, 
Out of the cloud folds of its garments shaken, 
Over the woodlands brown and bare, 
Over the harvest fields forsaken, 
Silent, and soft. and slow, 
Descends the snow. 


‘Even as our cloudy fancies take 
Suddenly shape in some divine expression, 
Even as the troubled heart doth make 
In the white countenance confession, 
The troubled sky revea!s 
The grief it feels. 


‘ This is the poem of the air, 
Slowly in silent syllables recorded ; 
This is the secret of despair, 
Long in its cloudy bosom hoarded, 
Now whispered and revealed 
lo wood and field.” 


LITERARY MEMORANDA. 


T. B. Atpricn’s famous “ Story of a Bad Boy ” occupies a 
place all its own in the hearts of readers, especially juvenile 
readers, of the last two decades. Its charm is unique be- 
cause, as Mr. Howells said when the book first came out in 
1870, ‘‘No one else seems to have thought of telling the 
story of a boy’s life with so great a desire to show what a 
boy’s life is, and with so little purpose of teaching what it 
should be: certainly no one else has thought of doing this 
for the American boy.” Up to the present time, the ‘‘ Story 
of a Bad Boy” has been an easy winner on its own merits, 
without the help of pictures; nevertheless, it was certain 
that some day an artist would avail himself of the host of 
suggestions which the story contains, and with his skillful 
pencil bring before the eye the dramatic and humorous 
and interesting scenes which Mr. Aldrich’s skillful pen has 
already presented to the mind of a multitude of delighted 
readers. The time has now come, and the competent art- 
ist is Mr. A. B. Frost, who has so fully entered into the 
spirit and fun of the story as almost to astonish the author 
that he had written a story so full of action and of delight- 
ful incidents. It is pleasant to state that Mr. Aldrich is 
wholly satisfied with the pictures, and that he takes a fresh 
interest in the adventures of Tom Bailey as he recalls the 
memory of them in Mr. Frost’s effective designs. Paper, 
print and binding are all that can be asked to make the 
book irresistible as a gift. (Houghton, Mifflin & Co.) 


‘* PusHine TO THE FRONT; on, Success unpDER Dirricut- 
tres,” by Orison Swett Marden, is designed to be, and un- 
doubtedly will become, a» inspiration and help to the youth 
of America who long to be somebody and to do something in 


the world, yet many of whom, hedged in as it were by iron 
walls of circumstance, feel that they have ‘‘no chance in 
life.” The book teaches, amongst other things, that he who 
would grasp the key to power must be greater than his 
calling, and resist that vulgar prosperity which retrogrades 
ever toward barbarism; that there is something greater 
than wealth, grander than fame; that character is success, 
and there is no other; that a great check book can never 
mike a great man, and that beside the character of a Wash- 
ington or of a Lincoln the millions of many an American 
look contemptible. Many examples are given to show the 
triumphs of mediocrity’, the dignity of labor, the omnipo- 
tence of persistenc that a man may be rich without 
money, and may succeed though he does not become 
President or a Member of Congress. The author has en- 
deavored to t the higher springs of the youth’s as- 
pira‘ion, and to caution him not to allow the maxims of a 
low prudence daily dinned into his ears in this money-get- 
ting age to repress the longings for a higher life. Mr. 
Marden’s book has for its frontispiece a fine portrait of 
Abraham Lincoln. and there are over a score of other en- 
graved portraits of first-class merit, after such artists as 
Lenbach, Susterman, Rajon, Sir Thomas Lawrence, Baron 
Francois Gérard, Healy ; Treasury Department engravings, 
ete. (Houghton, Mifflin & Co.) 


Messis. Rarnarn Tuck & Sons, the art pubiishers, have 
issued the most varied and beattiful products of the sea- 
son, in the line of Christmas, New Year's and Easter cards, 
calendars, ete. These are specially designed for them in 
England, and printed from the ‘‘ Rafulith” plates at their 
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works in Austria. The same publishers also offer two cx- 
quisite volumes of prose and poetical selections, a page for 
each day the whole year round, compiled and written by 
Ida Scott Taylor, and richly illustrated in colors by Fred- 
eric Hines. ‘These books are entitled, respectively, ‘‘ The 
Year Book of English Authors,” and ‘*‘ The Year Bosk of 
American Authors.” 

‘‘Sanpow’s System or Puysican TRartninG,” compiled 
and edited, under the persoxal direction of the wonderful 
‘strongman,’ by Captain G. Merccr Adam, and published 
by J. Selwin Tait & Sons, is a work which will deeply inter- 
est, and above all materially aid, men, women and children 
in the systematic cultivation of bodily strength, health an: 
beauty. At the front of the book is a photographic por- 
trait of a boy of ten, rather slight and narrow-chested than 
otherwise: this is Eugene Sandow as he was at that age, 
and as he remained, plus the ordinary normal development, 
until he was fifteen. Then, following his natural impulse, 
awakened and stimulatel by admiration of the ancient 
statues of Grecian heroes and athletes which he saw in the 
course of a visit to Rome, he began that self-evolved sys- 
tein of training which has culminated in the Sandow which 
the world admires to-day—at twenty-seven years of age, the 
marvel of anatomists, the delight of artists, who see in him 
the living model of the classic Farnese Hercules. The 
course by which Herr Sandow claims to have arrived at 
this superb physical perfection is elaborately set forth, 
with numerous illustrative photographs and drawings, in 
the book before us, which also gives a most entertaining 
account of his career as amateur and professional strong- 
man. Of course it is not to be concluded that everybody 
can train up to Sandow’s form, nor do we suppose he 
would deny that his own natural muscular endowment is 
phenomenal. What he does claim, however, is that his 
theory and practice, as presented in his book, are pre- 
eminently well adapted to the physical needs of mankind 
in the present age, either for building up and maintaining 
health, or for special athletic development. In this claim 
he has abundant support, from the highest authorities 
amongst medical, scientific aud army men, and the press 
in general. Hducation, for instance, says: ‘‘A slender 
boy, Sandow was taken to Rome by his father and saw the 
marble representations of physical strength and beauty in 
classic times. His father told the eager lad that the race 
had deteriorated in modern times, but Eugene determined 
to do what he could to approach these mighty heroes. He has 
succeeded, but only by the most systematic, determined 
and long-continued efforts, based on a careful and scientific 
study of every part of his anatomy. His bones are small, 
his height but five feet eight and one-half inches, yet he 
has developed a chest measurement of forty-cight inches 
(unexpanded) and can hold up 2,600 pounds. . .. There 
is no claptrap or concealment. He bares his mighty mus- 
cies to the inspection of such experts as Colonel Fox (Chief 
Inspector of Gymnasia) of the British Army, or Dr. Sargent, 
of Harvard University. In this book Sandow’s system of 
training is fully set forth and illustrated by a great number 
of pictures of the naked athlete in every position possible 
to set forth the object.” 


Anotaer book for the times, on a topic somewhat akin to 
Sandow’s, and also published by J. Selwin Tait & Sons, is 
‘* Athletics for Physical Culture,” by Theo. C. Knauff. 
This work, while containing suggestive chapters on gym- 
nasiam work, the lighter gymnastics, and ‘‘the needs of 
the day” in athletics generally, is especially devoted to 
outdoor life and field sports. It treats, in a practical and 
helpful way, such subjects as equestrianism, cycling, pe- 


destrianism, baseball, football, cricket, golf, tennis, lacrosse, 
rowing, swimming, archery, fencing, boxing, wrestling, 
and is profusely illustrated with photogravares from life, 
wood engravings, outline drawings and diagrams. 


‘*Tuz New Womanunoo>,” by James C. Fernald, with an 
introduction by Marion Harland (published by the Funk & 
Wagnalls Co.), claims to be nothing less than ‘a solution 
of the woman question.” That is really too much to ex- 
pect of any book; nevertheless, the one under consid- 
eration is a valuable contribution to modern sociology, 
and ought to exercise a powerful influence for good. It is 
not, as might be supposed, a controversial work. The au- 
thor’s chief concern is not with the activities into which 
woman may enter, but with those into which she must en- 
ter; an attempt, as he says in his preface, ‘‘to establish 
certain general principles on which all will agree, to show 
how matters of practical interest are necessarily connected 
with thos2 original facts of human nature, and to set clear 
above the surge of conflict some of those precious things 
which none of the combatants on either side would will- 
ingly let die.” It is evidently the book of an advanced 
thinker, of one who recognizes and welcomes the enlarged 
range of action which the last half-century has brought to 
woman ; but of one who, at the same time, appreciates the 
fuller life possible to the ‘‘ new” woman, chiefly for added 
powers it confers upon her as mother, as wife, as home- 
maker. The pivotal ideal is that of woman as the home- 
maker. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 
From Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston: 


Tae Story or A Bap Boy. By Thomas Bailey Aldrich. Il- 
lustrated by A. B. Frost. Cloth, $2. 

PUSHING To THE Front; or, Success UNDER D1FFICULTIES. 
By Orison Swett Marden. Illustrated. Cloth, $1.50. 


Irom the Century Co., New York: 

Bounp VoLUME or THE CENTURY MaGazinE, May to Octo- 
ber, 1894. Gilt cloth, $3. 

Bounp VotuME or St. Nicnoias, November, 1893, to No- 
vember, 1894. In two parts. Red and gilt cloth, $4 
the set. 

From J. Selwin Tait & Sons, New York: 


Sanpow’s System or Puysicant Tratntnc. Edited by G. 
Mercer Adam. Illustrated from life studies. Cloth, 
$3.50. 

ATHLETICS FoR Puysicat Cuttunr. By Theo. C. Knauf. 
Illustrated. Cloth, $2. 


Miscellaneous : 


Tue New Womannoop. By James C. Fernald. With an 
Introduction by Marion Harland. Cloth, $1.25. Funk 
& Wagnalls Co., New York. 

Tue Year Book or Enciish Autsors. Tae Year Boor ov 
American AvuTHoRs. Written and Compiled by Ida 
Scott Taylor. Illustrated in colors by Frederic Hines. 
Cloth, $1.50 per volume. Raphael Tuck & Sons Co., 
New York. : 

Tue Preop.e or THE Mist. By Rider Haggard. Cloth, $1.50. 
Longmans, Green & Co., New York. 

Astor. By Paul Randall. Paper, 50c. Donohue, Henne- 
berry & Co., Chicago. 

A Rose or Yesterpay. Poems. By Helen J. Holcombe. 
New York, 1894. 

Tue Prince or Haves. Poem. By A. O. Kaplan. Iilus- 
trated by Frank M. Gregory. ‘The Robert Clarke Co., 
Cincinnati, O. 

A Buncu or Western Crover. Poems. By Ella Higgin- 
son. Edson & Irish, New Whatcom, Wash. 








